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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 



THE following Selection, intended for the use of 
young females, belongs to the class of those useful 
and unpretending publications, which industry, joined 
to some degree of taste, may always supply, and for 
which the routine of education, particularly in schocda^ 
will always create a demand. It is impossible to sup* ^ 
ply the pupils of a school with any great variety of 
original authoi's, and yet it is very desirable, that they 
should be early introduced to a number of the best 
authors, at least in iheir own language. When the 
sources are opened to them, they may take fuller 
draughts at their leisure, A taste for fine writing can- 
not be cultivated too early ; and the surest mode of cul- 
tivating it is by reading much at that petiod of life, 
when what is read is indelibly impressed upon the 
memory, and by reading nothing, which does not de- 
serve to be so impressed. How strongly are moral sen- 
timents or descriptions of nature fixed upon the mind 
by passages which we have admired in early youth, and 
which, whenever we meet with them at any distant time, 
raise, almost mechanicaUy, the emo\\QV\% v?^ ^^\i. ^'J*?- 
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iv PREFACE. 

perienced ! The maxims first recommended by beauty 
of diction become, perhaps, the guides of our after life ; 
and the feelings, introduced through the medium of tlie 
imagination, influence the heart in the intercourses of 
society. 

/ It is, perhaps, an errour in modern education, libe- 
rally conducted as at present it is towards females, that 
f they spend too much time in learning of languages, and 
too little in reading of authors; so that, when they 
have gone through their course of education, they have 
a general acquaintance with, perhaps, three or four lan- 
guages, and know little of the best productions in their 
own. If they have time to pursue their studies, they 
may supply the deficiency ; but if the happiest destina- 
tion of a woman be fulfilled^ they become early engaged 
in domestic car&$ and duties, their acquirements stop 
thort at the threshold of knowledge, and the real furni- 
ture of their minds is less rich, than that of a girl, who, 
educated at home and with little expense, but supplied 
with a judicious variety of English classics, has learnt 
less, but read more. It may be questioned, whether 
the practice, now so much in fashion, of teaching the 
learned laftguages to young women indiscriminately, 
can answer the time and pains, which must be em- 
ployed about it. If a girl has a decided turn for litera- 
ture, and a genius, which may perhaps impel her, at 
some period of her life, to give her own thoughts to the 
public, they will certainly enlarge the sphere of her 
ideas 5 but they can be of little use to those, who, in 
tbeir own laDguage, joined to that of the French, have 
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more than enough to employ all the time they ever 
win or ought to devote to reading. Tliat a girl should 
be put to read Virgil or Horace, who is unacquainted 
with Pope or Boileau; is surely a solecism in education. 
Tlie greatest part of this Selection is calculated for 
recital as well as for reading; an exercise, the editor 
takes the liberty to- say, which is too much neglected. 
Graceful reading is a most pleasing, and it is a scarce^* 
accomplishment ; and it is seldom attained without 
some practice in reciting ; which necessarily demands a 
full, distinct utterance, and those tones and cadences, 
which bring out the sense of the author and the har- 
mony of his periods. Finished verse, particularly, 
loses half it's charms, when it is only submitted to the 
eye; and if Poetry has been divorced from Music, 
it ought at least to have the music of a well modulated 
voice, regulated by a well informed taste. Many 
English ladies profess to want courage to recite, or even 
to read aloud a copy of verses in a social party ; nor 
can it be denied; that bashfulness, and shrinking from 
display, is one strong characteristic of our nation : yet 
it is somewhat difficult to conceive, that a young lady 
shall have courage enough to stand up by the side of 
a professional singer, and entertain a large and mixed 
audience, for an hour together, and yet be too mo- 
dest to read or recite, by her father's fireside, amidst 
a circle of his friends, a passage of twenty lines from 

Milton or Cowper. 

The editor has only to add, tliat this Collection, 
being intended chiefly for females, she has considered 
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that circumstance, not only in having a more scrupu- 
lous regard to delicacy in the pieces inserted, but in 
directing her choice to subjects more piarticularly ap- 
propriate to the duties, the employments, and the dis- 
positions of the softer sex. The pieces in Dr. Enfield's 
Speaker have been rather avoided, as that excellent col- 
lection is well known. 

Independently of the pleasure, which a young mind 
of feeling and taste must derive from a familiarity 
with the most striking passages of our best authors^ 
the advantage of it in future life is not small. They 
are equally relished in age as in youth. Whoever has 
been conversant with them in early youth, has laid up 
in her mind treasures, which, in sickness and in sorrow, 
in the sleepless night and the solitary day, will sooth 
the mind with ideas dear to it's recollection ; will come 
upon it like the remembrance of an early friend^ 
revive the vivid feelings of youth, feed the mind with 
hope, compose it to resignation, and perhaps dismiss 
the parting breath with those hallelujahs on the tongue^ 
which awoke the first feelings of love and admiration in 
the childish bosom. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 



HAPPY is the man that findeib wisdom, anil xhis-maa 
that getteth understanding. She is more precious than 
rubies, and ail the things thou canst desire are not to- be 
compared to her. I^ength of days is in her right hzr^i, 
and in her left hand riches and honoar. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favour rather than silver and gold. ' •'•'•• 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. ^^*^ "* •■ 
A wise woman buildeth her house, but the foolish 
plucketh it down with her hands. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. '*■*■' "^ 

As a jewel of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman 
without discretion. '^''' ■ * 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to 
excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow bet^.er, because 
that is to excel ourselves ; it is pleasant to command our 
appetites and passions, and to keep them in due order 
within the bounds of reason and religion, because this is 
empire ; nay, it is pleasant even to mortify and subdue our 
lusts, because this is victory, f 

Reading makes a full man, conversation a ready maxv> 
writing an exact man. ^' ^ ^^. ^ 

B 
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?^ , . . '■'" 

Manners with fortuYtcs, humours change with drmes^ 

Tenets with books>'a|id principles with times. 

Who lives to.'rwtiure rarely can be poor; 
Who lives to .fa^cy never can be rich. 

(^ Youth is not>ich in time; it may be poor; 
Part w^h ^.t«jM with tponey, spciring ; pay 
No mom«ht,Tjut in purchase of it's worth ; - 
And what It's worth ? — ask death-beds, they can tell. 

~r — / Yesterday was once to morrow ; 

Th'aj'jnesterday is gone, and n'othing gain'd, 

AiJ^-all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd, 

rot thou hast more to morrows yet to ask, 
• • • •' 

''And will be ever to begin thy task ; 
, • vThou, like the chariot's hindmost wheels, art curst, 
' . */, 'Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first. 

. G^d made the country^ and mm made the town. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and yet 
every body is content to hear of. The master thinks it 
good , doctrine for his servant^ the laity fvr the clergy, and 
the clergy for the laity. ,j. 

. The mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in the 
conversation of a well-chosen friend. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good 
natured. 

It is impossible for any thought to be beautiful, which 
is not just : the basis of all wjt is truth ; and do thought 
can be valuable, of which good sense is not the grouad<- 
work. 

Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

How different is thetiew of past life, in the man who is 
Srowa old m knowledge and wisdom, from that of him 
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iio is grown old in ignorance and folly ! The latter is 
:e the owner of a barren country, that fills his eye witK 
e prospect of naked hills and plains, which produce 
»thing either profitable or ornamental; the other be- 
»lds a beautiful and spacious landsca{>e, divided into 
lightful gardens, green meadows, and fruitful fields, 
id can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of his pos- 
ssions, that is hot coYered with som^ beautiful plant of 
>wer. 

To be good is to he happy. Angels 
Are happier than men, because they 're better. 
Guilt is the source of sorrow ; 'tis the fiend, 
Th' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings : the blest know none of this, 
Eut dwell in everlasting peace of mind. 
And find the height of all their lieav'n is goodness. 

Greatminds, like Heav'n, are pleas'd with doing good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favours 
Are barren in return. Virtue does still 
With scorn the mercenary world regard. 
Where abject souls do good, and hope rewavt?. 
Above the worthless trophies men can raise. 
She seeks not honours, wealth, or airy praise. 
But with herself, herself the goddess pays. 

Amusement reigns, 

Man's great demand ; to trifle is to live : 
And is it then a trifle tqo to die ? 

Time travels on with an cten, uninterrupted, inexorable 
sp. Moment presses upon moment, day treads upon 
ly ; not a particle of oar sand makes tbe smallest pause, 
hen it's turn to run out is come. The awfiil now asks us 
It once to embrace it, then turns it's back upon us, aud 
ir hands are stretched out after il m -^ixti. 

B2 



A SELECT SENTENCES. Book I 

Happiness^ like God, is not far from any one of us. We 
March for happiness up and down the world, looking for 
it in this place and in that, wondering all the while where 
it can be, and why we do not find it; like one who tor- 
jnents himself with a long, anxious, fretful, and at length 
hopeless search for something, which all the while he has 
in his own hand. 

, That humble current of little kindnesses, which, though 
but a creeping streamlet, incessantly flows; although it 
glides in silent secresy within the domestic walls, and along 
the walks of private life, and makes neither appearance 
nor noise in the world ; pours, in the end, a more copious 
tribute into the store of human comfort and felicity, than 
any sudden and' transient flood of detached bounty, how- 
ever ample, that may rush into it with a mighty sound. 

Gud has bestowed upon us all a portion of that power to 
bless, which himself possesses in an infinite degree. 
, Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far 
above rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her, so that be shall have no need of spoil. She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her life« She seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She 
is like the merchant's ships, she bringeth her. food from 
afar. She riseth also while it is yet night> and giveih 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. She 
considereth a field, and buyeth it; with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth 
that her merchandise is good ; her candle goeth not out by 
night. She layet^i her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff. Sh^ stretcheth out her hand to the poor, 
yea she reacheth forth her hand s.to the needy. She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household, for all her household 
are clothed in scarlet. She jnaketh herself coverings of 
tapestry, her clothing ,is silk and purple. Her husband 
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is known in the gates^ when he sitteih among the elders of 
the land. She maketb fine linen and selleth it, and de- 
liveretb gird-es unto th^ nverchant. Strength and honour 
are her clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children rise up and call her blessed, her husband al<to» 
and he praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. Favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord she 
shall be praised. 

O honour, frail as life, thy fellow flowV ; 
That is, when lost, no more to be redeem'd. 

Give sorrow words: the grief, that does not speak. 
Whispers the o'er fraught 'heart, and bids it break. 

Swtet harmonist, ant) beautiful as sweet. 
And young as beautiful, and soft as young. 
And gay as soft, a'ld innocent as gay ! 
And happy, if aught happy here, as good. 

Nor ease nor peaoe, that heart can know. 

Which, like the needle true. 
Turns at the touch of joy or wo, 
-But, turning, trembles too. 

O the dark days of vanity ! while here 
How tasteless, and how terrible when gone ! 
Gone ? — they ne'er go : when past, they haunt us still \ 
The spirit walks of ev'ry day deceased. 
And smiles ah angel, or a fury frowns. ' "' 

■ Like our shadows. 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

Immortal ! ages past,^^et nothing gone. 
Morn without eve^ a race without a goal. 
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Unsborten'd by progression infinite^ 
Beginning still where coroputation ends! 
^Tis the description of a deity. 
'Tis the description of the meanest slave. 

Tlie melancholy and the sollen arre apt to place a 
g^eat part of their religion m dejected or ill-humoured 
looks; putting on an unsociable face, and declaiming 
against the innocent entertainments of life, with as much 
sharpness as they could beeiow upon the greatest crimes. 
^No other ibing is the better for being sour, and it troold 
be hard that rel'^ion should be so, which is the best of 
things. 

It is worth your pain^ to make religion your choice, and 
not to make nsc of it only as a refuge. 

Pray'r is deyotion fit for mightiest minds> 
The warring world's agreeing sacrifice. 

Goodness is the best quality of tb6 mind; the character 
and copy of the Deity. It admits of no excess bctt errour. 
The desire of pewer in excess caused the angels to fall, 
the desire of knowledge in excess catrsed man to fall, but 
in charity there is no excess; ocitker angel nor man 
can come into danger by it. 

The joys of parents are secret; so are their griefs and 
fears; 'they cannot utter the onf, and will not utter the other. 

Men think aci:ordtng to their inclinations, speak accord- 
*log to their received opinions^ but generally act acQording 
to habit. 

Some people think their wits mast be asleep when they 
are not darting out their stings, but there is a great dif« 
fcrence between salt and bitter. He, who makes others 
afraid of his wit^ had need be afraid of their memory. 

To defer our charities till death, is to be liberal iK)t of 
«ur own, but of the property of others. 
In studies, let a man havft set howxa (ot vW^ ^ub^ects 
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which are contrary- to his natural inclination, but fur those, 
agreeable to it, he need appoint no fixed times; because 
his thoughts will spontaneously fly to them, as other studies 
and business give leave. 

That is the best part of beauty, which a picture cannot 
express; or even the life itself at first sight. 

Tender and delicate persons are in danger of being often 
angry, as being ruffled by so many things, which ar^ 
scarce felt by more robust natures. 

To keep anger from being mischievous, three things 
reqoire most particular caution. Pirst, to avoid severe 
words, especially su6h as are cutting and apposite; next, 
to rweal no tecnets ; thrrdty, however passion may rise 
do nothing that is irFetocab)«. ' 

The virtue of prosperity i» temf/crance; of adversity, 
fortitude* 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old. Testament ; adver- 
sity of the New, 

Studies and reading serve for delight, for ornameHt, and 
for use. To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to 
use them too much for ornament fs aflect^iion; and to 
jndge who?ly by their rules is pedantic. Letters perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience ; for letters do 
not sufficiently teach their own use ; but this is a wisdom 
beyond arid above them, gained by observation, operating 
upon native sag^tcity and good sense. 

Virtue is the health of ciie soul, and cleanliness is the 
virtue of the body. 

A virtaous man Bghts against temptations, and is victo* 
riotts. A virtuous woman comes not within their reach : 
«he must not only be innocent but ignorant of ill. Other 
ihio^ ^re soiled by the touch of a finger, but a breath will 
dim the pore crystal. 

In part she is to blame, who has been tricdi 
He comes too near, who comes to be Atii\^^% 



:>! 
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Mark how it snows ! how fast the valley (ills. 
And the sweet groves the hoary garment wear ; 

Yet the warm sunbeams bounding, from the hiils. 
Shall melt the veil away, and the young green appear. 

But when old age has on your temper shed 
Her silver frost, there^s no returning sun ; 

Swift flies our summer, swift our autumn's fled. 

When youth, and love, and spi'ing, and golden joys 
are gone. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state. 

Know then this truth, enough for man te know ; 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

Forgiveness to the injur'd does belong ; 
for they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong. 

The bloom of op'n in g^ flowers, unsullied yonlh! 
Softness and sweetest innocence she wears }. . 
And looks like nature fn the world's first spring. 

O woman, lovely woman ! Nature form'd you. 
To temper men ; they had been brutes without 
you. 

Cheerfulness and Innocence are twin sisters. 

There is a world where no storms intrude, a haven of 
safety against the tempesU of life. A little world of joy 
and love, of innocence and tranquillity. Suspicions arc 
not there, nor Jealousies, nor Falsehood with her double 
tongue, nor the venom of Slander. Peace einbraceth it 
with outspread wings. Plenty broodeth there. When a 
man entereth it, he forgetteth his sorrows, and cares, and 
disappointment! ; he openeth his heart to confidence, 
and to pleasures not mingled with remorse. This 
world is the well ordered home of a virtuous and amiable 
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What hero like the roan who stands himself; 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 
Who hears^ intrepid, the full charge it brings. 
Resolved to silence future murmurs there ? 

To morrow I will live, the fool docs say ; 
To day itselPs too late; the wise iiv'd yesterday. 

/ am, the great Jehovah cries. 
Throughout the ocean, earth and skies. 
And, smitten to the heart. 
All nature, without voice or sound, 
Heplies, O Lord, thou art ! 

We are all cooperating to one great work, some with 
knowledge and understanding, others ignorantly and unde- 
signedly. One contributes to this one way ; and another, 
another way. Nay, even the querulous and the murmurers, 
who attempt to oppose the course of nature, and to obstruct 
what happens, contribute also to this purpose, for the world 
must needs have within it such persons also. Think, 
then,, in what class you would choose to rank yourself. 
The presiding mind will certainly make a right use of you 
one way or otlier, and will enlist you among his labourers 
and fellow workers. 

Whatever is beautiful or honourable is so from itself, 
and it's excellence rests in. itself. It's being praised is no 
part of it's excellence. 

No man can hinder you from living according to the 
plan of your nature, and nothing can befal you contrary 
to the plan of the universe. 

Observe that all things exist in consequence of changes. 
The things now existing are a sort of seed to those, which 
shall arise out of them. 

Does any one despise me, let him see to it : I shall en- 
deavour not to be found acting or speaking any thing 
worthy of contempt. Does any one hate n\^» Wv. V\\^ ^^^ 
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to it: I shall bo kind and gentle towards all, and even 
ready to show to this man his mistakes > not to upbraid 
Mm, or to make a display of my patience, but from a 
-genuine goodness. 

Never value that as advantageous, which may force you 
to break your faiih, to violate your modesty or sense of 
honour, to hate any one, to dissemble, or to desire any of 
those things, which need walls or curtains to conceal them. 

All naturevis but art, unknown to thee; 
\ All chance, direction, which though canst not see ^ 
: Alt discord, harmony, not understood; 
. All partial evil, universal good. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 
Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground^ 
Another race the following spring supplies. 
They fall successive, and successive rise : 
So generations in their course decay ; 
So flourish these, when those have past away. 

Reason^s whole pleasure, all the- joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competsncci 
But Health consists with Temperance alone. 
And Peace, O Virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 

' Content is competence ; nay more, 'tis wealth. 

Labour is the offspring of Want, and the mother of 
Health and Contentment. 

And is there a last day ? and must there come 
A sure, a fix'd, inexorable doom ? 
Ambition, swell ; and, thy proud sails to show. 
Take all the winds that Vanity can blow : 
Wealth, on a golden mountain blazing stand. 
And hold an Jpdia forth in either band : 
Spread all thy purple clusters, tempting Vine, 
And thou^ more dreaded foe, bright Beauty, sliine : 
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Shine all, in all yovr charms together rise, ' 
That all, in all your charms, I may despise. 

Good name in man or woman 



Is the immediate jewel of their souls. [thing; 

Who steals my purse steals trash, 'tis something — no- 
' Twas mine, 'ftis hiii, and has been slave to thousands : 
But he, who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Heaven has but 

Our sorrow for our sins, and then delights 
To pardon erring man ; sweet mercy seems 
It's darling attribute, which limits justice. 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 
It droppetb as the gentle dew from Hcav'n 
Upbn the place beneath. It is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
'TIS mightiest in the mightiest. It becomcfs 
The throned monarch betteV than his crOWn ; 
And earthly pow*r doth then show likest (iod's. 
When mercy seasons justice. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same pray'r doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly. 

And finds, too late^, that men betray. 
What charm can sooth her melancholy ? 

What art can wash her stains away ? 
The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from ev'ry eye. 
To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring his bosom, is — to die» 

You took her up a little tender flowV 
Just sprouted on a bank, which lV\t wcxV. Ki^t 
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Had nipp'd ; and, with a careful, loving hand. 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the sun ahvays shines : there long she flourish'd. 
Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye ; 
Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, ^ 
Cropp'd this fair rose, and rifled all it's sweetness ; 
Then cast it, like a loathsome weed, away. 

Me let the tender ofii^e long engage, 
To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath. 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of deaths 
liiiXpIore the thought, ex;^lain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 

Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched ho forslakes, 
Swifl OR his downy pinion^ flies from grief. 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Dreams are but interludes, which Fancy makes : 
When. monarch Reason sleeps, this phantorn ^'akes* 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things ; 
A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. 
Light fumes are merry ; grosser fumes are sad : 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad : 
And many monstrous fortns in sleep we see. 
Which n^ver were, nor are> nor e'er can be. 

Learn to live well, that thou mayst die so too; 
To live and die, is all we have to do. ' 

Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little 
long. 

The greatest part of the pleasures of the idle are but a 
poor attempt to supply the alacrity and interest, which 
aitend the prosecat'ion of real busiuesaw 
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The anxieties of pleasure^ and the fatigues of indolence, 
v^aste and consume the spirits ; they are sufferings without 
pity, and labour without reward. 

Prayer is the vital breath of Religion. As, when 
doubtful of life, a glass is held to the sick mad- to see 
mrhether it is stained with his breath; so, if the breath 
of prayer come from a man, the life of religion is in him, 
however faint and weak ; but if he prays nu more, reli- 
gion is dead within hipli. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and aiDictioiF; 
convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity; and render 
deformity itself agreeable. 

. See a food mother .encircled by her children ; with 
pious tenderness she looks around, and her soul even melts 
with maternal lave. One she kisses on it's cheek> and 
clasps another to her b6som ; one she sets upon her knee, 
and finds a seat upon her foot for another. And while, by 
their actions, by their lisping words, and asking eyes, she 
ondnrstands their various numberless little wishes, to 
these she dispenses a look, and a word to those ; and, 
whether she grants or refuses, whether she smiles or frowns, 
it is all in tender love. Such to us, though infinitely 
highland awful, is Providence; so it watches over us^ 
comforting these, providing for those, listening to all, and 
assisting every one ; and if sometimes it denies the favour 
we implore, ,ii denies but to invite our more earnest 
prayers; or, if seeming to deny a blessing, it grants one in. 
the refusal. 



BOOK II. 
MORAL AND DIDACTIC PIECES. 



RELIGIom 

f 

' BOW down your heads unto the dust, O ye inhabitant's of 
Earth ! be sileut^ and receive^ with reverence^ instruction 
from on high." 

Wheresoever the sun doth shine^ wheresoever the wind 
doth blaWy Wheresoever there is art ear to hear and a mind 
to conceive; there let the precepts of life be made knowD, 
let the maxims of troth be honoured aiad obeyed. 

All things proceed from God. His power is unfooundcNly 
bis wisdom is from eternity/ and his goodness endareth for 
ever. 

He sitteth on his throne in the centre, and the breath «€ 
bis mouth givetb life to the world. 

He toocbeth the stars with his finger, and they nm 
their course rejoicing. 

Oil the wings of the wind he walketh abroad, and 
performeth his will through all the regions of unlimited 
space. 

Order, and grace, and bounty sprmg from bis band. - 

The voice of wisdom speakoth in all bis works : b«t the 
human understanding comprehendeth it not. 

The shadow of knowledge passeth over the mind of man 
as a dream ; he seeth as in the dark ; he reasoneth and is 
often deceived; 

But the wisdom of God is as the light of Heaven; he 
reasoneth not; his mind is the fouulaiu oC Uvxtlu 
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Justice and mercy wtit before his throne; benerolence 
and love enlighten his countenance for ever. 

Who is like unto the Lord in glory ? Who in power 
shall contend with the Almighty ? Hath he any equal in 
wisdom ? Can any goodness be compared unto him ? 

He it is, O man ! who hath created thee : thy station on 
Earth is fixed by his appointment; the powers of thy mind 
are the gift of bis goodness ; the wonders of thy frame are 
the work of his hand.' 

Hear tlien his voices for it is gracious; and he that 
obeyetby shall establish his soul in peace. 

EcoKOMT OF Human Life. 



WOMAN. 

GIV£ ear, fair daughter of love, to the instructions of 
prudence, and let theprecepts of truth sink deep in thy heart; 
so shall the charms of thy mind add lustre to the elegance 
of thy form; and thy beauty, like the rose it resemblctb, 
shall retain it's sweetness when it's bloom is withered. 

In the spring of thy youth, in the morning of thy days, 
when the eyes of men gaze on thee with delight, and nature 
whispereth in thine car the meaning of their looks : ah ! 
hear with caution their seducing words; guard well thy 
ear, nor listen to their soft persuasions. 

Remember that thou art made man's reasonable com- 
panion, not the slave of his passion ; the end of thy being 
is not merely to gratify his loose desire, but to assist him 
in the toils of life, to sooth him with thy tenderness, and 
recompense his care with soft endearments. 

Who is she that winneth the heart of man, that sub* 
Jaetb him to love, and reigneth in his breast ? 
. Lo! yonder she walketh in maiden sweetness, witb 
innocence jn her jKnind, and modesty on her chQek% 
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Her hand seeketb employment ; her foot delighteth not in 
gadding abroad. 

She is clothed with neatness, she is fed with tem- 
perance; huniility and meekness are as a crown of glory 
circling h^r head. 

On her tongue dwelleth music ; the sweetness of honey 
floweth from her lips. 

Decency is in all her words; in her answers are mildness 
and truth. 

Submission and obedience are the lessons of her life, and 
peace and happiness are her reward. 

Before her steps walketh Prudence, and Virtue attendeth 
at her right hand. 

Her eye speaketh softness and love; but Discretion, with 
a sceptre, sitteth on her brow. 

The tongue of the licentious is dumb in her presence; 
the awe of her virtue keepetli them silent. 
' When scandal is busy, andTBe fame of her neighbour is 
tossed from tongue to tongue, if charity and good nature 
open not her mouth, the finger of silence resteth on her 
lip. 

Her breast is the mansion of goodness, and therefore 
she suspecteth no evil in others. 

Happy were the man that should make her his wife; 
happy the child that shall call her mother. 

She presideth in the house, and there is peace; she 
commandeth with judgment, and is obeyed. 

She ariseth in the morning, she considers her affairs, 
and appointeth to every one their proper business. 

'The care of the family is her whole delight ; to that 
alone she applieih her study ; and elegance, with frugality, 
is seen ia her mansions. 

The prudence of her management is an honour to 
her husband; and he heareth her prais« with a secret 
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She inforroeth the minds of her chiMren with wisdom; 
ihe fashioneth their manners from the example of her own 
goodness. 

The word of her mouth is the law of their youth ; the 
motion of her eye commandeth their obedience. 

She speaketh» and her servants fly ; she poinleth, and the 
thing is done : for the law of love is in their hearts, and her 
kindness addeth wings to their feet. 

In prosperity she is not puiFed up ; in adversity she 
bealeth the wounds of foruine wkh patience. 

The troubles of her batba. I are alleviated by her coon- 
selSf and sweetened by her endearmeDts ; he potteth bit 
heart in her bosom, and receiveth eomfort 

Happy is the man that has made her his wife; happy the 
child that calleth her mdher. 

EcoMOMY OP Hi'XA!f Life. 



\1CE AND VIRTUE. 

LET any man» in a coo! hour, when he ia diitengaged 
from business and anditturbed by passion, a 4 such cm»i 
hours will sometimes happen, sit down, and serionsly re« 
fleet with himself what state or temper of mind he viould 
choose to feel and indulge, in order to be easy and to en- 
joy himself. Would he choose for that purpose to be in a 
constant dissipation and hurry of thought ; to be disturbed 
in the exercise of his reason ; to have various and often 
interfering phantoms of good playing before bis imagina* 
tion, soliciting and distracting him by turns; now soothing 
him with amusing hopes, then torturing him with anxtfHis 
fears; and to approve this minute what he shall condemn 
the next? Would he choose to have a strong ami painful 
sense of every petty injury; quick apprehensions of ever v 
impending evil ; incessant and unsatiable detirc% ckC yvti^^ ^ 
wealtli^ honour, pleasure; an ircepioMiVitXA^ %a»l\V«»\c| 
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agaiustall competitors and rWalt; inseltat and tyrannical 

dispositioM to all below hiqn ; fawoing, and at the Mune time 

envious^ dispositions to ail above him; with dark saspicidcu 

and jealousies of erery mortal? Would he choo«e neitftet 

to love nor be beloved of anv; te have ua friewl in 

whom to confide, or with whom to interchange bit senti- 

mentft or deaigns ; no favourite, on whom to beatow hii 

kindness, or vent his passions; in fine, to be conscious of 

DO merit with mankind, no esteem from any creature, no 

good afl'ection to his Maker, no concern for, or hopes of 

bis approbation; but insterjil of nil tht^, to hate, and 

know that be is bated, to contemn, and know that he ii 

contemned by all; by the good, because he is so unlike; 

and by the bad because be is so like themselves ; to hate 

or to dread the very Being that made bim ; and in sboiti 

to have his breast tlie seat of pride and passion, petulance 

and revenge, deep melancholy, cool malignity, and all the 

other furies, that ever possessed and tortured mankind ? — 

Would our calm inqorrer after happiness pitch on such a 

• state, and such a temper of mind, as the mmt iikely means to 

pvi-hrm in possession of his desired easKand sel^enjoyment ? 

Or would he rather choose a serene and easy flow of 

thoughts ; a reason clear and composed ; a judgment sprt- 

biassed by prejudice, amd undistracted by passion; a sober 

and well governed fancy, which presents the images of things 

true and unmixed with dehisive aud nnnatural charms, and 

therefore administers no improper or dangerous fuel to tlit 

passions, but leaves the mind free t6 choose or reject, as 

bcooroes a reasonable creature; a sweet and sedate tern* 

per, not easily ruffled by hopes or feartt, prone neither to 

suspicion nor revenge, apt to' view men and things in the 

fairest lights, and to bend gently to the humours of others 

rather than obstinately to contend with them ? Would he 

choose such moderation and continence of mind« as neither 

A? ^ mnbUiouB cf powtv, fond oC hwicwxta, c<iN%\«w tsC 
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wealth, nor a slave to pleasure ; a mind of -course neither 
elateU with success, nor dejected with disappointment ; 
such a modest and nohle spirit as supports power without 
insolence, wears honours without priiie, uses wealth without 
profusion or parsimony, and rejoices more in giving 
than in receiving pleasure; such fortitude and equanimity 
as risea above misfortunes, or turns them into blessings j 
such integrity and greatness of mind, as netiher flatters 
the vices nor triumphs over the follies of men ; as equally 
spurns servitude and tyranny, and will neither engage is 
Low designs, nor abet them in others ? Woeld be choose, 
ift fine, such mildness and benignity of heart as takes pari 
in all the joys, and refnses none of the sorrows of others^ 
stands weU^aflTected to ali mankind ; is conscioos of merit- 
mg the esteem of all, and of being beloved by the best ; 
a mind which delights in doing good without any show, awl 
yet arrogates nothing on that account ; rejoices in loving 
and being beloved by it's Maker, acts ever under his eye, 
resigoB itself to his providence, and triumphs in his appro* 
bation ? — Which of these dispositions would be hit cheic* 
in order to be contented, swene, and happy ? The fbrotef 
temper is vice ; the latter, virtue. Where one preva'rls, there ' 
misery prevails, and by the generality is acknowledged to 
prevail. Where the other reigns^ there happiness reigns, 
and by the confession of mankind is acknowledged to 
reign. The perfection of either temper is misery or 
happiness in perfection. Therefore every approach to 
either extreme is an approach to misery, or to happiness; 
that is to say, every degree of vice or virtue is accom* 
panied with a proportionable degree of misery or happi. 
ness. FoRDYCB. 

MORAL SEXES. 
THE minds of both sex6s are as much formed <\\v^ ^^^ 
the other by a temperament pccuUac \o tmc\^> 'aa ^Ctsfcw 's^^v 
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sons. The strength, firmness, courage, gravity, and dig* 
nity of the man, tally lo the softness, delicacy, tenderness 
of passion, eleganc«iof taste, and decency of conTersation 
of the woman. The male mind is formed to defend, deli* 
berate, f^^resce, contrive, and advise. The female one to 
confide, imagine, apprehend, comply, and execute. There- 
fore the proper temperament of these difTerent sexes of 
minds makes a fine moral union ; and the well-propor- 
tioned opposition of different or contrary qualtties, like a 
due mixture of discords in a composition of music, swells 
the harmony of society more than if they were all unisoM 
to each other. And this anion of moral sexes, if we may 
express it so, is evidently more conducive to the improve- 
ment of each, than if they lived apart. For the man not 
only protects and advises, but communicates vigour and 
^resolution to the woman. . She, in her turn, softens^ 
refines, and polishes him. In her society be finds repostf 
from action and care; in her friendship, the ferment, into 
which his passions were wrought by the hurry and distrac- 
tioQ of poblic life, subsides and settles into a calm ; and a 
tbpimad nameless graces and decencies, that flow from her 
words and actiens, form him for a more mild and elegant 
deportment, ilis conversation and example, on the other 
hand, enlarge her views, raise her sentiments, sustain her 
resolutions, and free her from a thousaiui fears and inquie- 
tudes, to which her more feeble constitution subjects her. 
Surely such dispositions, and the happy consequences^ 
which result from them« cannot be supposed to carry an 
unfriendly aspect to any duty he owes either to God or 
to man. _ Fordtcb. 

PROOF OF A FUTURE STATE FROM 

ANALOGY. 

IN tracing the nature and destination of any being, we 
/b/m the surtsst judgment from his powers of action, and 
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the scope and limits of these compared with his state, or 
with that field in which ihey are exercised. If this being 
passes through different states, or fields of aetion, and we 
find a succession of powers adapted to the difil; rent periods 
of his progre^, we conclude, that he was destined for those 
successive states, and reckon his nature progressive. If, 
beside the immediate set of powers, which fit him for ac- 
tion in his present state, we observe another set, which 
appears superfluous if he was to be confined to it, and 
which point to another or higher one, we naturally con- 
clude, that he is not designed to remain in his present state, 
but to advance to that for which those supernumerary powers 
are adapted. Thus we argue, that the insect, which has 
wings forming or formed, and all the apparatus proper for 
flighty !• not destined always to creep on the ground, or to 
continue in the torpid state of adhering to a wall, but is de- 
signed in it'sseason to take it's flight in air. Without this far- 
ther destination, the admirable meclianism of wings and the 
other apparatus would be useless and absurd. The same 
kind of reasoning may be applied to man, while he lives 
only a sort of vegetative ]ife in the womb. He is furnished 
even there witli a beautiful apparatus of organet, eyes, ears, 
and other delicate sensesy which receive nourishment in- 
deed, but are in a manner folded up, and have no proper 
exercise or use in their present confinement. Let us sup- 
pose some intelligent spectator, who had never any con- 
iiexion with man, or the least acquaintance with human 
affairs, to see this odd pheuon.enon, a creature formed after 
such a manner, and placed in a situation apparently un- 
suitable to such various machinery ; must he not be strangely 
puzzled about the use of his complicated structure, and 
reckon snch a profusion of art and admirable workman- 
ship lost on the subject; or reason by way of amicipauon, 
that a creature, endued with such various, ^^l n^^^^^^^^^;^ 
capacities. WB3 destined for a mote euUi^evX ^vWx^ ,i\^^. 



1 
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tien, in which ibose latent cnpacUies shall bare full pli 
The vast variety and yet beautiful symmelry and pfupor> 
lions of the seTcral parM and organs with which the cre&- 
lure isendaed, and ihciv apt cahesion with, and depend- 
ence on, the curious receptacle of iheir lifeand nourishment, 
wolIU fortid bis concluding ihe whole to be ihe birth. of 
chance, or the fauiigliug efibn of an unskilful artist; M 
least would make him demur awhile at so harsh a sen- 
lence. Bill if, while he is in this state of uncertainlv, vtm 
sOppoae him (o see (he babe, after a few successful Htrag- 
gles, ihrmwing ofi'his feUers, breaking loose from his little 
dark prison, and emerging into open day, then unfolding 
his reclusB and dormant powers, breathing in air, gazing M 
light, admitting colour!", sounds, and all thefair variety of oa* 
lore; immediately his doubts clear up, the propliety bA3 
excellency of the workmanship draw upon him with fdtl 
lustre, and the whole mystery of the first period is nn-. 
ravelled by the opening of thiq now scene, Tlioagh in 
riiis Eccond period the creature lives chiefly a kind of 
animal life, i, e. of svnse and appetite, yet, by various trial* 
and observations, he gains experience ; and, by the gradoal 
erolution of the powers of imagination, he ripens apace 
for a higher life, for exercising ihe arts of design and imi- 
tntlon, and of lho5e in which strength or dexterity is 
more refjuisite thtn aculencss or reach in judgment. In 
Ihe succeeding rational or iutellectual period, his under- 
standing, which formerly crept in a lower, mounts into a 
higher sphere, canvasses the natore^, judges of the rela- 
tions of things, forms schemes, deduces coa9e']uences froiQ 
what is pa5i, and from present, as well as past, collecla fu- 
ture evenM. By tills succcKsiun of slates, and of corre< 
spondent culture, he grows up at length into a moral, n 
social, and a poliiicsl creature. This is the last period, at 
which we perceire him to arrive in this his mortal career. 
Hach period is iotraductory to the next scicceediDg one; 
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each life is a field of exercise and improvement for the 
o«xt higher one ; the life of the fcctus for that of the infant, 
the life of the infant forthat of the child^ and all the ioiver for 
the highest and best. — But is this the last period of Nature's 
progression ? Is this the utmost extent of lier plot, where 
she winds up the drama, and dismisses the actor into eter- 
nal oblivion ? Or does he appear to he invested with su- 
pernQinerary powers, which have not full exercise and 
scope, even in the last scene, and reach not that maturity 
or perfection, of which they are capable; and therefore 
point to some higheir scene, where he is to sustain another 
and more important character than he has yet sustained ? 
If any such thefe are, may we not concludes by analogy, 
or in the same way of anticipation as before, that he is 
destined for that after- part, and is to be produced upon 
a more august and solemn stage, where his sublimer 
powers shall have proportioned action, and his nature 
attain it's completion ? Fordycc* 

VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF LIFE. 

HE who, in his youth, improves his intellectual powers 
in the search of truth and useful knowledge, and refines 
and strengthens his moral and active powers by the loTe 
of virtue, for the service of his friends, his country, and 
mankind ; who is animated by true glory, exalted by 
sacred friendship for social, and softened by virtuous 
love for domestic life ; who lays his heart open to every 
other mild and generous affection; and who to all these 
adds a sober, maseuline piety, equally remote from super- 
stition and enthusiasm : that man enjoys the most agreeable 
youth, and lays in the richest fund for the honourable action 
and happy enjoyment of the succeeding |[>cv\ov.V% ^^ V\Kt. 

He, who^ in manhood, keeps the dcfcusx^e ^w'^ ^xvH'^.Wt 
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passions under the wisest restraint; who forms the most 
select and virtuous friendships; who seeeks after fame, 
wealth, and power« in the road of truth ;and virtue* and, if 
he cannot find then\ in that road, generously despises 
them; who, in his private character and connexions, gives 
fullest scope to the tender and manly passions, and in his 
public character and connexions serves his country and 
mankind in the most upright and disinterested manner; 
who, in fine, enjoys the goods of life with the greateil 
moderation, bears it's ills with the greatest fortitude, 
and in those various circumstances of duty and trial main- 
tains and expresses an habitual and supreme reverence and 
love of God : that man is the worthiest character in this 
stage of life ; passes through it with the highest satisfac- 
tion and dignity, aud paves the way to the most easy and 
honourable old age. 

Finally, he who, in the decline of life, preserves himself 
most exempt from the chagrins incident to that period ; 
cherishes the most equal and kind afiections; uses his 
experience, wisdom, and authority in the most fatherly and 
venerable manner; acts under a sense of the inspection, 
and with a view to the approbation of his Maker ; is daily 
aspiring after immortality, and ripening apace for it ; and, 
having sustained his part with integrity and consistency to 
the last, quits the stage with a modest and graceful 
triumph : this is the best, this is the happiest old man. 

Therefore that whole life of youth, manhood, and old age, 
which is spent after this manner, is the best and the hap- 
piest life. FOBDYCE. 



ON MARJIIAGE. 

THE aphorism, so often repeated, that " there is no 
weeiium in marriage, but that it is a state of exquisite 
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limppioeH or exquisite misery ; " is a maxim equally fait 

id pernicious: for marriage ii only one modification of 

llwrnan life, and human life li not commonly in itself ft 

of exquisite extremes^ but is, for tile most part, that 

'jBixcd and moderate state, so naturally dreaded by ihoaa 

rho set out with fancying^lhia work) a stale of rapture,' 

jraliy axpected by tboie who know it to be k 

•tate of prubation and discipline. Marriage, therefore, ii 

i)y one condition, and often the best condition, of that 

irfectgtateofbeing, which, though seldom veryexqoii 

oflen very tolerable; and nhich may. yield much c< 

those, who do not look for constant transport! ] 

ifortunately, those who Bnd ttieniecUes diiappoioted of 

unceasing raplurts they had anticipated 

liadaining to sit down with so poor a provision as comforl^' 

id Korning the acceptance of that moderate lot, whicht 

'evidence commonly bestows with a view to check deni 

ondency and to repress presumption, give themselveK 

I to the other aliernative ; and, by abandoning theic, 

to diocoiiteiiC, make to themselves that misery, tvitti 

liicbtbeir fervid imaginations had filled the opposite scaler, 

The truth is, these young ladies are very apt to pick upi, 

eir opinions, less fro ji the divines than the poets; and 

]ie poets, though it must be confessed they are some of the 

^st embeUishers of life, are nut quite the safest conduclora, 

Itrougb it. In travelling ihrougli a wildKrnesa, though wa 

(Tail ourselves of the harmony of singing-birds to render. 

h» gruve delightful, yet we never think of following tlien. 

n guides, to conduct us through it's labyrinths. 

Mits. Hannah More. 
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FLAVIA AND MIRANDA. 

FLAVIA and Miranda are two maiden sisters, that I 

liave each of them two hundred pounds a year. The^ J 
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boried their parents twenty years ago, aiid hatie siBcecthali 
time 9|ient thetc estate as tbey pleased. 

Flavian has been the wouder of all her fneii^» for iurii 
excellent management in toaking ao sorprisiqg a fignrft 
OR so moderate^ » fortune. Seroral kdies^ that batte iwiof . 
lierfortnne, are net able always to be sa geotod, aiuli^ 
oonstant at alli places of pkaeure aod.expenseu She hat 
every tbing that i& in- the fasliion^ and is in erery pleo» 
where there is any diversion* Fiavia is very onhodosy 
she talks warmly against heretics and schismatics, is^ gea^. 
rally at cburch> and often at the sacrament She once 
eooMnended a- sermon^ that was against the pride andi 
vanity of dfess, and thought it was very just agannsir 
Luclnda, whom she takes to be a great deal finer thaa 
she need to be. If any one asks Fiavia to do somethingi 
in charity, if she likes the person who makes the propoaalt 
or happens to be in a right- temper, she will toss him halflen. 
crown or a crown, and tell bim^ if he knew what a hmg' 
milliner's' bill she had just received, he would think iVa- 
great deal for her to give^ A quarter of a year after tfaii»' 
she bears a, sermon upcm the necessity of charity; she 
thinks the man preaches well^ that it is- a yrery proper sab- 
ject, that people want- much to be»put in mind of it; ^bn^ 
she applies nothing to herself, becaoseshe remenbers, that' 
shegaveacrowti-some time ago, whensbe^oooldso ill spareiti' 

As for poor people themselves^ she v will admit. oC ne^ 
complaints from them; she is very positive tliey* are all' 
cheats and liars, and will- say any thing to gel relief aad' 
therefore it must be a sin to encourage them- in their eriF 
ways. 

You would think Fiavia. bad. the tenderest conscience 

in the world, if you were to see how scrupulous and 

apprehensive she is of the guilt and danger of givipg 

%miss. 

^J^hi bays ail book^ of wit and humbur, and has made 
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to expeniive collection of all our English poets; for* 
ihe says one cannot haW a true taste of any of them 
iritliont being very conversant with them all. 

She will sometimes read' a book ef piety^ if it it a short 
one, if it is much corameniled for style and langaage>. and 
she cantsH where to borrow it. ^ 

YlMria i» very idle, and yet very fond of fine work ; 
tina makes her often 9\p working in bed until noon, and 
W told* many a k>ng story before she is up : so that I 
need not tell you thab^ her morning devotions are not 
dways tightly performed. 

Flavia wdnld'be a< miracle of piety, if she was but half 
80 careful of htr sou) ai she' is of her body* The rising of 
a pitnple in hep face, the- sting of a^gnat, will make her 
leep her room two-OP three- days; atid she thinks they 
vn very rash people, that db' not take caire of things in 
time; This makes her- so* over careful of her health, 
tbait ^le never thinks she is well enough ; and so over 
indblgene, that' she never can be really welt. So- that it 
cotts ber a great deal in sleeping draughts and- waking 
draughts', in spirits for the head, in drops for the nervev, 
ia cordials for the stomach, and in safifron for, h^r tea. 

tf* you visit Flavia on- the* Sunday, you will always 
mtet good company^ you wilhknow what i» doing in the 
world; yon will hear the last lampoon, be told who wrote 
it^ and^wtiO'is meant by espery- name that is in it% Yon 
wSlhear what play a were- acted that week, which is the 
fiaest song m the opera, who was intolerable at the last 
assembly, and what games are most in fashion. Flavia 
thinks they are atheists that play at cards on the Sunday, 
kit she wiU te41 you the nicety of all the games, what 
cards she held, how she* played* them, and the- history of 
all that happened 'at play^ as- soon aa she oomes from 
church. - If you would ktiowwho is rude and ill natured, 
^ho is vain and foppishi who lives too high, and wbaiU in. 

C 2 
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debt; if you would know what is the quarrel at a certain 
' house, or who and Who are in love ; if you would know 
how late Belinda comes home at night, what clothes' she 
has bought, how she loves compliments, and what a long 
story she told at such a place ; if you would know bow 
cross Lucius is to his wife, what ill natured things he saji 
to her when nobody hears him ; if you would know bow 
they hate one another in their hearts, though they appear 
so kind in public ; you must visit Flavia on the Silnday« 
But still she has so great a regard for the holiness of the 
Sunday, that she has turned a poor old widow out of her 
house, as a profane wretch, for having been foudd once 
mending her clothes on the Sunday night. 

Thus lives Flavia; and, if she lives ten years longer, 
she will have spent about fifteen hundred and sixty Son- 
days after this manner. She will have worn aboat two 
hundred different suits of clothes. Out of this thirty yein 
of her lifci fifteen of them will have been disposed of ii 
^bed; and of the remaining fifteen, aboat fourteen. of ibes 
will have been consumed in eating, drinking, dcessiog* 
visiting, conversing, reading and hearing plays and ro- 
Y mances, at operas, assemblies, ballsy and diversions* F»r 
you may reckon all the time she is up thus spent, exoept 
about an hour and a half, that is disposed of at cbofcii 
most Sundays in the year. With great management*, sod 
under mighty rules of economy, she will have spent siity 
hundred pounds upon herself, bating only some Miittiogi^ 
crowns, or half-crowns, that have gone from her in ao^ 
dental charities. 

I shall not take upon me to say, that it is imposvUt 
for Flavia to be saved ; but this much must be ssiA 
that she has no grounds from Scripture to think she is ii 
the way of salvation. For her whole life is in direct op- 
position to all those tempers j^'id practices, which the Q^ 
pel ha:i made necebsary to salvatloii. 
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If you were to 'hear her say> that she had lived all her life 
like Anna the prophetess, who departed not from thetemple^ 
but 9€rved God with fastings and prayers night and day, 
you Would look upon her as very extravagant; and 
yet this would be no greater an extravagance than for 
her to say that she had been striving to enter in at the 
strait gate, or making any one doctrine of the Gospel a 
rule of her life. 

Miranda (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reasonable 
Cbrisliaii; as soon as she was mistress of her time and 
fortune, it was h^r first thought how she might best fulfil, 
every thing, that God required of her in the use of them, 
and how she might make the best and happiest use of this 
short life. She depends upon the truth ol what our blessed 
Lord hath said, that there is but one thing needful, and r 
therefore makes her whole life but one continual labour 
after it. , She has but on<p reason for doing or not doing, 
for liking or not liking any thing, and that is, the will of 
God. She is not so weak as to pretend to add what is 
called the fine lady to the true Christian. Miranda thinks 
too well to be taken with the sound of such silly words ; 
she has renounced the world to Yollow Christ in the exer- 
cise of humilit}", charity, devotion, abstinence, and hea- 
Tenjy afiPections; and that is Miranda's fine breeding. 

While she was under her mother, she was forced to be 
genteel, to live in ceremony, to sit up late at nights, to be 
ID the folly of every fashion, and always visiting on Sun- 
days. To go patched, and loaded with a burden of fineries 
to the holy sacrament; to be in every polite conversation; 
to hear profaneness s^t the playhouse, and wanton songs 
fLvA love intrigues at the opera ; to dance at public places, 
that fops and rakes might admire the fineness of her shape, 
and the beauty of her motions. The remembrance of this 
way of life makes her exceedingly careful to atone Cor it 
by a contrary behaviour. 
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^ Al^IirandQ does not divide iier duty between God» her 
nt'tghboaTf .and berseff, bat she considers all as doe to 
God^ and iio does every thing in his name, and £oir his 
sake. This makes her considfsr her fortune as the gift of 
God, that is to be used> as every thing is ihat belongs lo 
God^ for vthe wise and reasonable ends of a 'Christian and 
holy life. Her fortune, therefore, is divided betwixt bes^ 
self and several other poor people, and she has onfy 'her 
pan of velief from it. She thinks it the same folly to in« 
dnlge herself in needless, vainexpenses, as to give do ether 
people to spend in the same way. Thei>efure, as she will 
not 'give a poor man money to go to s^e a pappet-afaowi 
iRKither Will she allow herself any to ^pend in the lant 
tntinner« thinking it very proper to be as wise herself as 
Hhe expects poor men should be. I'^or it is a folly and « 
crime in a "poor man, says Miranda, to waste what is givon 
him in foolifth trifles, while he wants meat, drink, 'and 
clonhes: and is it less folly, or a less crime, in me» to 
spend thaft money in silly diversions, whit h might b« ao 
much better «spent in imitation of the divine g6odfieiii» 
in works of kindness and charity towards my fellow ereth 
tores and fellow Christians ? 

* This is the spirit of Miranda, and thus she Oses tbe'gifb 
^ God ; she is only one of a certain number of poor peo* 
pie, that ape relieved out of her fortune, and she only 
diflfers-from 'them in the blessedness of giving. 

Excepting ber victuals, she ^never spent ten p<Ki4dii 
a year upon herself. If you were to fiee her, you w^aoH 
'M'onder what poor body it was thtitwas so ^orp^idtngly 
*neat and clean. She has btit -one rule that she'obaerves 
in her dress, to be always dleanand in the>oheapest thtagii 
'lEvery thing ^boUt 'her resembles the pnrHy"^ her aottti 
and she is always xlearn without, becauve she 4s ailwtys 
•pure withhi. 
£^yery moraing sees her eaT\y- «fc \»t ^^j^tv She 
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•Rjoices in the beginning of every dty, becanse it begins 
-all her pioos roles of holy liTittj^ end brings the iresh 
pleasure of repeating them. She seems to be as a gnar- 
dian angel to those that dwell about ber, with her watch- 
ii^ and prayers blessing the plaoe where ahe dwells, 
and making intercession with God for those that aie 
asleep. 

When yoQ see her at work, yoa see the same wisdom 
that gorems all her other actions. She is either doing 
aooKthing thai is necessary for herself, or ueceisary for 
others who want to be assisted. There is scarce a poor 
family in the neighbourhood, bot wears something or 
other that has had the iabosr of her hands. Her wise 
and pious mind neither wants the amusement, aor can v. 
bear with the folly of idle and impertinent work. She 
•can admit of no sach foliy as this in the day, because 
.■ahe is to answer for all her actions at night. When 
there is no wisdom to be obserred in the employment of 
her hands, when there is no mefnl or charitable work to 
be done, Miranda* will work no more. At her table, 
she lives strictly by ihis rule of Holy Scripture, Whetkar 
ye eat or drink, or wkauoeoer ye do, do all to the giory qf 
God. • This makes her begin and end every meal, as sh^ 
begins and ends every day. with acts of slevotion : mbe 
•eaia and drinks only lor the sake of living, and witli bq 
regular an ahstinettce, that every meal is an ejterciae oC 
•eif-deiiial, and she biuobles her body ei^ry time that abe 

is forced lo feed it. ^ , 

The Holy Scriptures, especially of U>« KewH««iaai«tU.eii^ 
her daily study; these abe leads wttii » trsrt^hlul tWaaaii^^ 
icaasteoily otttiug a» eye apon herseH; a*^ i^V^ ^r%^| 
by eveiytioctriae that i. there, ^bea !*• ««^ <W K« 
XestenMot ia ber hand, she supposes iMsrseW at tk^ ^ 
of our ^ariouraad his apostles, and mmk^ "^^^ 
that she leariis of them to many Uwi oC b^ ^^^- 
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ceives their sacred words with as much atteotioo and re- 
Terence as if she saw their persons, and knew that they 
were jost come from Heaven on purpose to teach her the 
way that leads to it. 

To relate her charity would be to relate the history 
of every day for twenty years ; for so long^ has all her 
fortune been spent that way. Sh^ has set up near twenty 
poor tradesmen that had failed in their business, and saved 
as many from failing. She has educated several poor 
children, that, were picked up in the streets, and put them 
in a way of an honest employment. As soon as any la- 
bourer is confined at home with sickness, she sends him, 
till he recovers, twice the value of his wages, that he may 
have one part to give to his family^ as usual, and the other 
to provide things convenient for his sickness. 

If a family seems too large to be supported by the ]a» 
hour of those that can work in it, she pays their rent, and 
gives them something yearly towards their clothing. By 
this means there are many poor families that live in a 
comfortable manner, and are from year to year blessing 
her in their prayers. 

Miranda is a constant relief to poor people in their- 
misfortunes and accidents. There are sometimes little 
miafortunes that happen to them, which, of themselves, 
they could never be able to overcome. The death of a 
cow, or a horse, or some little robbery, would keep them 
in distress all their lives. She does not suffer them to 
grieve under such accidents as these. She immediately 
Ipves them the full value of their loss, and makes use of 
it as a means of raising their minds towards God. 

This is the spirit, and this is the life of the devout 
Miranda; and, if she lives ten years longer, she will have 
spent sixty hundred pounds in charity, for that which 
she allows herself may be fairly reckoned among her 
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Wbcn she dies, she must ihine among apostles, 
sa'iDts, and marlyrs; ghe must siand among lli« first 
servants of GoJ, and be glorious among those that 
have fought the good light, aod Baished the 
joy. Law's Calu, 
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INCONSfSTENCY. 
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BENDED knees, while you are clothed with prii 
heavenly petitions, while yon are hoarding up treasures 
upon Earth ; holy devotions, while you lire in the fol- 
lies of the world ; prayers of raeeliaess and charity, while 
your heart is the seat of spile and resentment ; hours of 
prayei, while you give up da,yB and years to idle diver- 
sions, impertinent visits, and foolish pleasures ; are as ab- 
surd, unacceptable services to God, an forms of thanki 
giving firom a person that lives in repinings anil di 
teiiL Law's Calu 



C^LIA, A CHARACTEIt 

C^LIAisalwaya telling you how provoked she i»,m 
intolerable, shocking things happen to her, what monstroiM 
usage she suffers, and what vexations she meets ' 
where. She tells you, that her patience is 
out, and there is no bearing the behaviour of peop) 
Every assembly that she is at sends her home provoked 
something or other has been said or done, that noreasoni^'' 
ble, well-bred person ought to bear. Poor people, that 
want her charity, are sent away with hasty answers, not 
because she has not a heart to part with any money, but bc- 
cftUK she is too full of some trouble of her own, to attenil 
to the compiainti of others. C»\ia h&s itt) \i«s\n«^^« nv^^ 
^ C5 
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her htfiiBs/ btit no 'receive the meome of aplentifiiMbniiiie ; 
iNit y&t, by'the dolefbl turn of bermkid, you^ovld be^apt 
lo think, '^sltshe bad neither food nor-lodj^ing. *If^fOtt'Me 
her look mone pale than ordinary, if her lips ;triiMiili'wlwn 
she'Speabs'toyou, it is because she is just conke from a 
visit, where Lupus took no notice at all of her, but talked 
all the time to Lucinda, who has not half her fortane. 
When cross accidents bave ao disordered her spirits, that 
she is forced to send for the doctor to make her able to 
eat, she'teileihim, kirgreal^anger at Profidei^e, tbat ibe 
never was'well since she was bovn, and 'that abe enmci 
every :beggar tbat she aees in -beahb. 

Tbis isfthe dtsqaiet lifie ^of C»lia, who ibas notbiDg to 
toralent her -butcher owin spirit* 

• }f yon 'CoUld inspire her with a Christian .bimiUly« 
you need do -no more to make bcr.as happy as : any ypina 
m the world. This virtue wookl make her ^tbanhfaI to 
God for half «o much health as^ abe has had, .and :bdp 
her -to enjoy more for the time to come. This vivtaa 
would keep off tremblings of the spirits and loss of ap- 
petite, and her blood would need nothing else to sweelea 
it. Law's Call. 

■ t 

CONDUCT AND BEHAVIOUR. 

0^£ of the chief beauties in a female .character ia^-iliial 
modest reserve, that retiring delicacy, which avoids ttw 
piibliceye, «nd is disconcerted 'even at tbegaae^of adftii- 
ration. I do not wish you to <be insensible to applauaa; 
if you were, you must hecome, if not worse, - at least less 
amiable ii'omeu. But you may be daaeled'by tbatadni- 
ratton, which yet rejoices year hearts. 

'When a' girl ceases to blush, -she has lost the most fo^'^ 
^HTalcbdltm 0/ beauty. ' That exlteiiie MutlYAVifef ^^v^Wa^ 
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MdfcaUi^niay he a weakaess and ioeumhraacc 16 ouf n^x, 
as I bav« too afjten iitk ; \mi m you» it is (teculiarly en-* 
•gagiDg. PjedaoUy )vho tbikk themselves pkulgsopher^, afJr^ 
why a woman should blush, when she is consciovLS ^f o^ 
crime ? it is a 8uffi«ient gnawer, that Naiiuve has m^de 
yoa iia lalush whea y^ou are guiJty of no faull, and h^a^ 
iftnoed us to love yQ^ because you do sa Blushing is so 
far freoi being oeoessariiy an IkOeodant on guilt, that k i» 
the usualMsoqipaiiion .of innoceiMae. 

This Oftodesty, which I think so essential in your sex, 
will naturally dispose you to be rather silent in company, 
especially in a large one. People of sense and discern- 
ment will never* mistake sqch silent fp^* dulness. One 
may take a share of conversation without uttering a sylla« 
bie. Tha''«|ipnMioo in lh« coKpMlQajdQ^ ithow^ it { ftnd 
ihis nearer eiQSfitect an obseriring eye^ 

I ahould be gkid ttoj; yoM -bfid jan >aAsy idigni^ m your 
^hahaviour at pnJbli/c places ; t»ut pot ^t |;oa(i4^pt e^f^ 
•that ooabash^d couotejjKMUS^o^, «rbioh ^f^jsf^ jo #et the ^m- 
fwiyjat defiance. J/, while ngenMomao is speakji^ tp 
yoa, one of superior rjink ^dd^es^e^ yov, ^ no^ 1^ your 
«agftr alteatioQ aiW visihUs preference be<r#iy the plotter pf 
-your h^rt. Let your prifle, on ^his occ^isipo, preserve yop 
fi-Qin thai meainaess^ into whjch youf v^auiy wotfU -.sit^ 
you. Consider, 4hat you expotie youiiaelyes to the ridicq^ 
of ^e comfasany, and affront one geatleipan, only to swe)! 
the itriumph of another, who perhaps thioks he i|pes yofx 
hoooor in apeakiog to yoo* 

Converse with men eReo of the fir.st r^^ wi^h (h$^ /dig- 
nified modesty, which may pcBjrent the appi:o^c}i of t^ 
■ftost distant familiarity, aod oonsequeotdy preye/it i^jntqk 
itbm feeling thegiselvet yoi*r suiperiorj. 

Wit is the <nost dangeroos talent y,on fan pQsaa$st it 
most be guarded with groft discijetion .and good OA^ure, 
otheiwi^ k.wiU ^^9it you many^eoei^ies* Witi^j^ec- 
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tteCf coWMtcat wilb wftnoa nd d«licK]r; yr^tbej ire 
pcMsBbvad wtitttL WUiswftMUnBgtorsiMj, that 
tbejr wba poMM it become inttoicue^ aai Iomb ^ mI^ 



HuauKl' is a diSereiit qoality ; it will make your com- 
pany OBuch fclicited : bat be cautions kow you indtilge it 
It u oiten a great eoemy to delicacy, and a still greater 
one ta dignity ot' cbatacter. It my toinetimea gii* 
J'ou applause, but nil] aerer pn>care you respect- 



FEMALE ECONOMY. 

LADIES, whose natural vanity has been aggravated by 
a false education, may look down on economy ai a Tulgac 
atlainmeDt, unworthy of the attention of a highly calli- 
Tated intellect ; but this is the false estimate of a shallow 
miiul. Economy, rach as a woman of fortune is called oi 
10 practise, is nut merely the petty detailof small daily ex 
penset, the shabby curtailments and stinted parsimony of 
a little mind, operating on little concerns ; but it is the 
exeictie of a sound juilgnnent exerted in the comprehen- 
flive outline of order, of arrangement, of distribution ; of 
regulations, by which alone well governed societiex, great 
and small, subsist. She, who has the best regulated mind, 
will, other things being c<]ual, have the best regulated 
family. Asin thesuperiiitendance of the universe, tt-isdoro 
is seen in it's etTetils ; and as in the visible works of Pro. 
vidence, that which goes on with such beautiful 
gularity is the result nut of chance but of design ; so that 
managcnicnt, which seema the most easy, is commonly the 
couie(|Ucnce of the best concerted plan ; and a well c 
certed plan ii setdom the ollspring of an ordinary mind. 
A nund economy isasoand understanding brought into 
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action ; it is calculation realised ; it is the doctrine of pro- 
portion reduced to practice; it is foreseeing conseqaences* 
and guarding against them ; it is expecting contingencies, 
and being prepared for them. The diflference is, that to 
a narrow minded, vulgar economist the details are cohti- 
nually present ; she is overwhelmed by their weight, and 
is perpetually bespeaking your pity for her labours, and 
your- praise for her exertions; she is afraid you will not 
lee how much she is harassed. She is not satisfied, that 
the machine moves harmoniously, unless she is perpetually 
exposing every secret spring to observation. Little events 
and trivial operations engross her whole soul ; while, a 
woman of sense, having provided for their probable r^ 
currence, guards against the inconveniences, without being 
disconcerted by the cfisual obstructions which they offer 
to her. general scheme* Subordinate expenses, and incon- 
siderable retrenchments, should not swallow up that atten* 
tioQ, which is better bestowed on regulating the general 
Kale of expense, correcting and reducing an overgrown 
ertftblishment, and reforming radical and growing ex« 
oenes. Mas. Hannah More. - 

1 
FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

A YOUNG lady may excel in speaking French and 
Italian; may repeat a few passages from a volume of ex- 
tracts; play like a professor, and sing like a siren ; have 
her dressing room decorated with her own drawing, tables, 
stands, flower pots, screens, and cabinets ; nay, she may 
dance like Sempronia herself, and yet we shall insist, that 
she nay have been very badly educated. I am far from 
meaning to set no value whatever on any or all of these 
<|Qalifications ; they are all of them elegant, and many of 
iton properly tend to the perfecting of «i ]^V\\.e «^^c^>C\^tk. 
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-These tfaings, in their measure and d^gpee, may 'be ^doAe^ 
,bat there ape others, which should not be left on^oiM^ 
Many things are becomkig, but ** one.thing is needfol.*' 
Besides, as the world seems to be fully apprised -of iIm 
-iralue of whatever tends ito embeilish life, there is l«8S oc- 
casion here to insist on hfs importance. 

But, thoi^ a well bred young lady may lawlalljr toam 
most of the fashionable arts ; yet, let me ask, does it soen 
to be the true end of education, to make women ^ffiMbimi 
-dancers, singers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, gll* 
'ders^ vamishers, engravers, and embroklerers ? Most men 
^re comntionly destined to some profession, and their minds 
•ane consequently turned each to it's respective object. 
'Would it not be strange if they were called out to exercise 
their profession, or to set op their "trade, with only ailttte 
-geners^ knowledge of the trades and professions ef all mlier 
•men, and without any previous definite applicatioa to 
.their own peculiar calling? The profession of ladiesi to 
'Which the bent of their instruction should be turned, is 44iat 
•of daughters, wives, mothers, and mistresses of fomi4ies> 
They should be (herefore trained with a view to these ae* 
veral conditions, and be furnished with a stock of ideas, and 
principles, and qualifications, and habits, ready to be ap- 
plied and appropriated^ jas occasion may demands to each 
of these respective situations. For though the arts, which 
merel^y embelUiAi lile, tmust datm admiration ; yet, :wben a 
man ofvsense.comes.to oiavcy, it is a companion whom4e 
wantsi, and aot ^au jarkifit; It is not menely a cceature wAn^ 
can paint, and play, and sing, and draw, and dress, and 
-dance; it is a being who oan comfort ^aod couoael ihim ; 
-one who can season, and reflect, 4nd leel, and jndge, and 
.discourse, aad discriminate ; one who whooaa assist him 
in his. affairs, lighten his cares, sooth 'his aonrowsy purify 
.his joys,.sMre^gAben hifl principies, land ediicate his chil* 
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FAMILY DUTIES. 1 

FAMILYfriendsiiifisave the frieiidsiiips made fur ns(irfl 

may so speak) by Goil liimseir. With (lie kindest inteiM 

tionfi, he Jias knii ihe bands of family love by indisp(<i|M 

•able duties : and nrelcbed are tht^y, who linve bursl ihnM 

vsunder by violence and ill wilt, or wgrn ihem oi» Imb 

eDnsteiit liule d!sobl'igatioii», arxl by ihe wane a( ihni aM 

lemion to please, ivhich thi^ presence of a strjnger altvnTll 

inipirei, but which is so often shamefully neglected MH 

mrds thiwe, whom it is most our duty and intcreK w 

]>lease. May you, my dear, be wise enough to see, lliM 

•very faculty of eniertaiitment, eTery engaging qualifiad 

tion, nhich you possess, ■■ exerted to the best advantaoH 

; for those, whose love is of moat importance to you; fo^ 

f those who live under the same roof, and with whoflC 

t jroQ are cennecled f«r life, either by tlie ties of litood}' 

' «r by thoftill more sacred obligations of a voluntary eiM^ 

"■ gagennoi. 4 

' ' To make you tlie dulight ami darling of your familyi^ 

t Hinelbing more is required, than barely to be exempt frooi 

>: ill tempef and troublesonie humours; the fiincete and ge^ 

' nuVne«mi>es of complacency and love must adorn yooH 

■ countenance: that ready cfimpliance, that alerineas to' 
' SBsist and oblige, which demon-strates true affection, mun 
- animate yow behasiour, and endear your most cummgS 
i actions : politeness must accoaipaay your greatest famM 
. parities, and restrain you from every thing that is realU 
, vflensiv*. or which can give a moment's unnepessary pat^ 
. CtmveTEation, ivhidi is sij apt to grow dull and insipidM 
''&mili^,iiay, in some to be almost wlmlly laid aside, mtj 

■ be cultivated with the frankness at.d openness of friendship 
jl «id by the mutual communication ot whatever may cq9 
I ^(flce to (he impKi»em«nl or innocent enlertaintnent of esdj 
R other, "^ 
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'^ Reading, whether apart or in cominon> wiJl furnish use- 
ful and pleasing subjects ; and the sprightliness df youth 
wilt naturally inspire harmless mirth and native bmnoiu; 
if encouraged by a mutual desire of diverting each oihet, 
and making the hours pass agreeably in your own house : 
erery amusement that offers, will be heightened by the 
participation of these dear [companions, and by talking 
over erery incident together, and every object of pleason. 
If you have any acquired talent of entertainment, each as 
mnsic, painting, or the like, your own family are those 
before whom you should most wish to excel, and fbr whom 
you should always be ready to exert yourself: not sofifering 
the accomplishments which you have gained, perhaps by 
their means, and at their expense, to lie dormant, till the 
arrival of a stranger gives you spirit in the perfbrouuice. 
Where this last is the case, you may be sure vanity is tha 
only motive of the exertion : — a stranger will praise you 
more. But how little sensibility has that heart, which is 
not more gratified by the silent pleasure painted on the 
countenance of a partial parent, or of an afiectionate bro- 
ther, than by the empty compliment of a visitor, who is 
perhaps inwardly more disposed to criticise and ridi<^u]e» 
than to admire you \ Mas. Chapona*. 



ON sensibility; 

THERE is nothing in which self deception is more noto« 
rions, than in what regards sentknent and feeling. Let a 
vain young woman be toM, that tenderness and softness 
are the pecuFiar charm of the sex ; that even their weakn^ 
is lovely, and their fears becoming ; and you will pre- 
sently observe her grow so tender, as to be ready to weep 
for a fly ; so fearful, that she starts at a feather; and so 
weak hearted^ that t)vB smallest accident quite overpowers 
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Remember, my de.&r.. Uiat our feeling* were not 
given us for our ornament, but to.spur us on to right ac- 
tions. Compassion, for instance, was not impressed upon 
the human heart, only to adorn the fair face vviih tears, ami 
to give an agreeable languor to the eyes ; it was designed 
to excite our attnost endeavours to relieve the tulliirer. 
Ye), how often have I heard that selfish weiakness, which 
flie* from the sight of dialrvsB, dignified with ihe ii'dme of 
temleme&s I — " My friend isj I hear, in the deepest aSlic- 
tion and misery: — 1 have not seen licr ; — for indeed 
1 cannot bear such scenes, they aQect me too much 1 
— Those who have le&i sensibility, are titter for this 
world; but, for my part, I own, I am not ahle to 
suppoi't such things. I shalt not attempt tn visit her, 
till I hear she has recovered her spirits." This have I 
beard said, with an air of complacence; and ibepoor, self- 
ish creatare has persuaded herself, that she had Gner feel- 
iDga ihan those generous friends, who are sitting patiently 
in Ihe bouse of mourning, watching, in silence, thu 
proper moment to pour in the balm of comfort; who 
suppressed their own sensations, and only attended tu thuMs 
af the afilicted person ; and whose tears flowed in secret, 
while their eyes and voice were taught to enliven the 
sinking heart with the appearance of cheerfulness. 

That sort of tenderness, which makes us useless, nay 
indeed be pitied and excused, if owing in natural imbe- 
cility ; but, if it pretends to lovelinew and eJtcelience, it 
become!) truly contemptible. 

The .ame degt.e of .eiiv. courage » »«' '» <■• "P"""! 
in woman ai in man ; and, nol belonging i" b«' """'". "■ 
i. nol agreeabla in lier; b,u paui.e coat.ge, pauencs 
and foniiude under .offetings, prewnee of iniiiJ, anj 

, . . . , " -iv de. rable m every 

calm reaignatioD in danger, are suieiy" u-ii- 

mienal crea.are, eapeefally in one prof.»'"B '° '•^'r<= 
overralinj Pro.idence, in »h\cV> «« ""I »^ "-^^ ^"»'- 
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quietly confide* and which we may safely troat with'eiiMT- 
event, thart 'does not depend upon our 4>wn will. Whenever 
yoofiiid yoorself ddicieift in these Tirtaes, let it tie a soIh 
ject ^f shame and hamiliation» not of vanity and -aelf^ 
complacence: do not =fency yourself the more amiaUe 
for that which Teally -makes you diesptoable ; but ooatMt' 
yoorself with the faults and weaknesses that belong to yoa» 
withodt putting on more by way cf omaroeiit. 

Mrs. Chapomb. 






A COMPARISON. 

SEE how the world it^s veterans rewards I 
A youth of frolics^ an old age of cards ; 
Pair to no purposej *artful to no end» 
Young without lovers, old wilboitt a friend $ 
A fop their passion, but their priae a sot 4 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot ! 

Ah, friend ! to dazzle let the Vain design ; . 
To raise the thought, and tooch the heart, be Mam I 
That charm shall graw, while- what fistigoes the riii|^ 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded tiling : 
So when the sun's broad iieam has :tirM the iii|^faEt, 
All mild ascends tlie moon's more sober -light ; 
Serene in virgin 'iDodestyvbe.sfaines, 
And ORobserv'-d the iglarmg orb declines. 

Pope. 



ON POLITENESS. 

POLITENESS is tbe jest medinm between Ibnii aadi 
mdeness. it is the consequence of a benevolent naeinv, 
^m^ich Bhows itaekfto general Aoqnaialauc^ \a ack oblifpii^ 
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unconstrained civility, n* it c 
it) distinguished acts of kiiiilm 
be dtrecled bj' a justness of sc 
cernmenl, that knows haw t 
exercising it, and lo proportio: 
ch)iracier and silualion. It h 



o more psrtitular 
Tliis good nature 
and a quickness nf dj 
! every opponunit^'^ 
I of it to e 



and benevoleni.'e upon every irregulnrity of ilie 

which, in obedience to them, is forced i 

itsell' even to the fantastic cares, which custom and faifaj^ 

have established, if by these menns it can 

degree the satisfaction or good upnion of any part l| 

mankind ; thus paying an obliging deference to 1 

judgment, so far as it is not inconsistent with tlic bigll^ 

»bligaliOQs of virtue and religion. 

This must be accompanied with an elegnnc 
and a delicacy obsert-ani of the least iriHes, which icodll 
please or to oblige ; and, though it's foundation mustii 
rooted in the heart, it can scarce be perfect nithotit a 
coraptele knowledge of the world. la society, it n the 
medium thai blends all dillerent tempers into the mott 
pleasing harmony, while it imposes silence on the loqua- 
cious, and inclines the most reserred to furniih their share 
of the conversation. It represses thv desire of shining 
atone, and increases the desire of being mutually a 
abTe. It takes olT ibe edge of raillery, and gives Uelic 
lo wit, It preserves a proper subotdin 
ranks of people, Bird can rsconcile a perfect ease w 
inosi exact propriety. 

To superiors, it appears in a respectful freedom;' 
greatness can awe it into serv ility, and no imimacy e: 
flink it into a regardless Fainiliarii 

To inferiors, it sboiva itself 
irature. It's aim is lo raise them to yot 
down to them. It at once maintains the dignity of j 
rtBtisii, and expresses the goodnew o! ^ottt V«a«v. 
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equals, il is every thing that i^ chaiiniiig ; it slwlies their 
incUaaLions, prevents their desires, atlenils to everv little 
exactness of behaviour, and all the time ap|ie^r:i perfectly 
disengaged and careless. 

Such and m amiable is true politeness: by people of 
tvrong beads and unworili3; hearts diagraced in It's two 
extremes; and by the generality of mankind confined 
wiibiu the narrow bounds of mere good bi'eedixig, which, 
in truth, is only one instance of it. 

There is a kind of character, which dees not in the least 
deserve to be reckoned polile, though it isexuct in every 
punctilio of behaviour ; such as would not, for the world, 
omit paying yoo the civility of a bow, or fail in the lesEl 
circumstance of decorum. But then these people do thi» 
merely for their own sake : whether you are pleased 
01' embarrassed with it is little of their care. They have 
performed their own parts, and are satiiified. One there 
is, v/ho Kays more civil things thau half mankind besides, 
and yet is " bo obliging, that he never obliged." For 
while he is paying the highest court to some one person of 
the company, he must, of course, neglect the rest, which 
is ill made up by a forced recollection at lasl, and some 
tame civilily, which however it may be worded, does, in 
efTeet, e:Epiess only this: " 1 protest I had quite forgoC 
you ; but as insigaificaat as you are, I muM not. Tor 
my own sake, let you go home out of humour." Thus 
every one in his turn finding his civility to be just as 
variable as his interests, no one thinks himself obliged to-- 
hira for it. 

This then is a proc^, that true politeness the great end 
of which is giving real pleasure, can have it's source only 
in a virtuousBwl bsuevolent heart. Yet this is not all ; it 
must obsevfe propriety too. There is a character of per- 
fect good nature, that loves to have every thing about it 
happy and merry. Tbis is a character greaily to be loved* 
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at has little claim to the title of politeness. Soch per* 
3ns have no notion of freedom without noise and tumult : 
nd, by taking off every proper restraint, and sinking 
hemselves to the level of their /companions, even lessen 
he pleasure these would have in the company of their 
uperiors. Miss Talbot. 



ON TEMPER. 

O t BLEST with temper, whose unclouded ray 

Can make to morrow cheerful as to day ; 

She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 

Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 

She who ne'er answers till a husband cools. 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways^ 

Yet has her humour most when she obeys ; 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will. 

Disdains all loss of tickets or codille ; 

Spleen, vapours, or smallpox, above them all. 

And mistress of herself though china fall. 

Pope, 



ADVICE TO A LADY. 

THE counsels of a friend, Belinda, hear. 
Too roughly kind to please a lady's ear. 
Unlike the flatt'ries of a lover's pen« 
ISuch truths as women seldom learn from men. 
Nor think I praise you ill, when thus I show 
What female vanity mi^ht fear to know : 
Some toerit's mine, to dare to be sincere ; 
But greater yours, sincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune, that your sex attends ; 
Women, like princes, find few real friends : 
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All who approach them their own ends pursue ; 
Lovenaad mioisters are seldom tnie* 
Hence oft from Reason heedtestf Beauty tttr^y^. 
And the most trusted' guide the most betrays : 
Hence, by fond dreams of fancied power amos'd« 
When most you tyrannize, you're most abused. 

What is your sex's earliest, latest care. 
Your heart's supreme ambitionh — To be fair. 
Por this, the toilet ev'ry thought employs. 
Hence all the toils of dress, and all the joys : 
For this, hands, lips, and eyes, are put to school^ 
And each instructed feature has it's rule : 
And yet how few have learnt, when this 16 giv'n. 
Not to disgrace the partial boon of Heav'n! 
How few with all their pride of form can mofjel 
How few are lovely, that are made for love ! 
Do you, my fair, endeavour to possess 
An elegance of mind as well as dress.; 
Be that your ornament, and know to please 
By graceful Nature's unaiiected ease. 

I^r make to dangerous wit a vain pretence. 
But wisely rest content, walk modest sense; 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain. 
Too strong fjr feeble woman to sustain : 
Of those, who. claim ilv nort than half have none; 
And half' of Ihpoa whe hanre* it are undtme. 

Be still superior to yonr sex's arts, 
NorXiink dishonesty a proof of parts : 
For you, the plainest is the wisest rule : 
A cunning woman is a- luiaTish IboK 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great : 
A woman's noblest station is retreat ; 
Her £unest virtues fly firore public sight, 
Domo0tic worth, that shunttoo strong a light. 
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To rougber man Aaibition'i ta$k. resigq : 
'Tis ours in Moates or in coarto. to sbiQe, 
To labour for a sunk* corrupted states 
Or dare tbe rage of ^Vy^ and be great. 
One oaly pare yoar gentle breaata sbanld moye,, 
Th' important business of your life is love; 
To this great point direct your constant aim, 
Thift- makes, your happiness, and this, your fame. 

Be never cool reserve with passion join'd ; 
With caution choose; but then be fondly kind. 
Th^ selfi^ beaDt, that but. by halves is giv% 
Shall find no place in Loye's delightful heav*n ; 
Ifere sweet ezlvemeft alone, can truly bless,: 
The virtue of a. lover is. ^»cf»s^ 

A n^aid unask'd may aw4i. a well-plac'd , flame ; 
K(^t loving firsty but loving viirong, is shame^ 

Con team tbe little pride of giviqg- pain. 
Nor tLunk that conquest, justifies disdain. 
Short is.^he period of insulting pow'r : 
Offended Cupad: finds bis vengeful hours;, 
Soon will resv^ime the empire which he gave. 
And soon the t^^tant. shall, become Uie: slav«. 

Blest is.abe.maid« and worthy to be blest. 
Whose soul^ entire by bim she loves possess'd. 
Feels ev'ry vanity in foudne^s, lost. 
And asks no pow^r, but that, of pleasing most: 
Hers is the bliss, in just retiV4» to prove 
The honest warmth of uodissjembled love; 
For her, inconstant man might cease to range. 
And gratitude forbid desire to chauge. 

But, lest harsh care, the loyera- peace destroy. 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy,. 
Let Reason teach what Passion fain would hide. 
That Hymen^ bands by Prttdeiice'i»boii)dibe ii^. 
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Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown^ 
If angry fortune on their union frown : 
i^on will the ilatt'ring dream of bliss be o'er. 
And cloy'd imagination c&eat no more* 
Then, waking to the sense of lasting pain^ 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ftatn $ 
And that fond love, which should aflford relief. 
Does but increase the anguish of their grief : 
While both could easier their own sorrows bear. 
Than the sad knowledge of each other's care. 

Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain. 
Than sell your violated charms for gain ; 
Than wed the wretch, whom you despise or hate, 
For the vain glare of useless wealth or state. 

E'en in the happiest choice, where fav'ring Heav^ 
Has equal love and easy fortune giv'n. 
Think not, the husband gained, that all is done : 
The prize of happiness must still be won : 
And oft, the careless find it to their co^t. 
The lover in the husband may be lost. 
The Graces might alone his heart allure ; 
They and the Virtues meeting raust secure. 

Let e'en your prudence w&ar the pleasing dress 
Of care for him, and anxious tenderness. 
From kind concern about his weal or wo. 
Let each domestic duty seem to flow. 
The household sceptre if he bids you bear. 
Make it your pride his servant to appear : 
Endearing thus the commod acts of life. 
The mistress still shall charm him in the wife; 
And wrinkled age shall unobserved come on. 
Before his eye perceives one beauty gone ; 
E'en o'er your cold, your ever sacred urn. 
His constant flame shall unextinguiyh'd burn. 
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Thus I, Belinda, would your charms improTe^ 
And form your heart to all the arte of love. 
The task were harder, to secure my own 
Against the powV of those already known : 
For well you twist the secret chains, that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind. 
Skilled ev'ry sofl attraction to employ. 
Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring joy; 
I own your genius, and from you receive 
The rules of pleasing, which to you I give. 

LoRiy Lyttlei-on. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 

PEEVISHNESS, though not so violent and fatal in it-s 
immediate effects, is still more unamiable than passion/ 
and, if possible, more destructive of happiness, inasmuch 
as it operates more continually. Though the fretful man 
injures us less, he disgusts us more than the passionate one, 
because he betrays a low and little mind, intent oa 
trijfles, and engrossed by a paltry sel^ love; which knows 
not how to bear the very apprehontion of any inconve- 
nience. It is self-love, then, which we . must combat, 
when we find ourselves assSiulted by this infirmity ; and, 
by voluntarily enduring inco::T^niences, we shall habituate 
ourselves to bear them with case and good humour,, 
when occasioned by others. Perhaps this is the best 
kind of religious mortification, as the chief end of 
denying ourselves any innocent indulgences must be to 
acquire a habit of command over our passions and in« 
clinations, particularly such as are likely to lead us into evil. 
And though the aged and infirm are most liable to this 
evil (and they alone are to be pitied for it) ; yet we 
sometimes see the young, the healthy, and those who 
enjoy most outward blessings, inexcusabV^ ^'^^N^'^J ^^ ^^^ 

I> 
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The smallest disappointment in pleasove, or 4ifficalty in 
the most trifliDgeiiiploviiient^will put wilful yoottg people 
out of temper ; and their yery amusenients fieqaently be- 
come sources of vexation tuid peevishness. How oflen 
have I seen a girl, preparing for a ball, or for some other 
public appearance* unable to satisfy her own vanityi 
fret over every ornament she put on, quarrel with her 
maid, with her clothes, her hair ; and, growing still more 
unlovely as she grew more cross, be ready to fight with 
her looking*glass for not making her as handsome as she 
wished to be ! She did not consider, that the traces of this 
ill humour on her countenance would be a greater 
disadvantage to her appearance, than any defect in 
her dress, or even than the plainest features, enlivened 
by joy and good humour. There is a degree of refpigna- 
tion necessary even to the enjoyment ef pleasure; we 
"must be ready and willing to give up some part of what 
'we could wish for, before we can enjoy that whic)i'ls in- 
dulged to us. 1 have no doubt, that she, who fr^ts all the 
'virhrle she is dressing for an assembly, will sofier still 
'greater uneasiness when she is there. The same cniring, 
restless vanity will there endure a thousand mortifications, 
virhich, in the midst of seeming pleasure, will secretly ico^ 
rode her heart; while the meek and humble generally 
find more gratification than they expected, and return 
home pleased and enliveiied from every scehe of amuse- 
ment, though they could have staid away from it v^ith 
perfect ease and contentment. Mas. Cha^one. 

INSUFnCIENCY OF BEAUTY. 

SAY why are beauties prais'd and honourM most, 
' The wise man's passion, and the vain man's toast ? 
Why deck*d with all that land and sea aflford^ 
Why angels call'd, and angel like ador'd? 
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Why round our coac(ies crowd the white*g1o\'d 

beaux ? 
Why bows the sidebox from it's inmost rows ? 
How vain are all these glories, all our pains. 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains : 
That men may say, when we the front box grace, 
Qehold the first in virtue as in face ! 
Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day, 
Charm'd the smallpox,: or chas'd old age away. 
Who would not scorn what housewife's cares produce, 
Qr who would learn one earthly thing of use ? 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a saint ; 
Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 
But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay ; 
CurlM or uncurl'd, since locks will turn to gray ; ^ 
Since paiEled, or not painted, all shall fade. 
And she who scorns a, man must die a maid ; 
What then remains but well our pow'r to use. 
And keep good humour still, whate'er we lose ? 
And trust me, dear ! good humour can prevail. 
When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail : 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms i^trike the sight, but merit wins the soul.^ 

Pope. 

■ 

VIRTUOUS LOVE.- 

DELIGHTFUL task ! to rear the tender ^bought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, > 
To hreatbe th' enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The gen'rous purpose in the glowing breast. 
O speak the joy ! ye, whom the sumien tear 
Surprises often, while you look around 
And nothing strikes your eye but %v||bfc% <)S,\tC\ii;%^ 
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AH various natuie pressing on the heart : 
An elegant sufficiencVj content* 
Ketirvmem, rural quiet, freindship, hooks^ 
Ease and alternate labour* useful life, 
lYogressite Tirtue* and approving Hear'n.' 
The^e are the matchless joys of virtuoos love ; 
And ihus their moments lly. The Seasons thus, . 
As ceaselcj^ round a jinring world they roll. 
Still tind them happy ; and consenting Spring 
Shc\U her owrn n>$v sariand on their heads : 
Tdl t'v^ung comes at last, serene and mild '; 
Wh^'n, after the long Temal day of life, 
KiuinvHH'M m^Hre. »$ more remembrance swells 
Wiih uwoy a prvs>l of neco^lected love, 
*|\\^h<r d\^wn they snk in social sleep; 
Tocher freed* the? r gentle spirits fly 
To jiteiie« where love aao blisf immortal reign. 

TH03ISOX. 



BE.\UTY DEPEXDEXr OX SENTIMENT. 

THOUGH the dinger of disappointment b always lA 

proportion to the height of expectation, yet I this day 

claim the attention of the ladtes^ and profess to teach a> 

art, bv which all mav obtain what has hitherto bed 

dteoied the prerogative of a few ; an art, by which their 

prtdomln^at passion may be gratided, and their conqno^ 

nut only extended but secured ; — " the art of being pretty." 

But though my subject may interest the ladies, it may* 

perhaps, ofiend those profound moralists, who have loog 

determined, that beauty ought rather to be despised 

desked ; that, like strength, it is a mere natisral tt- 

sUeocea the effect of causes wholly out of our power, ano 

^ intended either as the pledge of happiness, or tlK 

littioctioii of merit. 
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To these geotleinen I shall remark, that beauty is among 
those qualities, which no effort of human wit co^Ul ever 
bring into contempt : it is therefore to be wished, at least, 
that beauty was in some degree dependent upon sentiment 
and manners, that so high a privilege might not be pos- 
sessed by the unworthy, and that human reason might no 
longer suffer the mortification of those, who are compelled 
to adore an idol, which differs from a stone or a lojgr only 
by the skill of the artificer : and, if they cannot themselves 
behold beauty with indifference, they must surely approve 
an attempt to show that it merits their regard. 

I shall, however, principally consider that spacies of 
beauty, which is expressed in the countenance;, for this 
alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not less compli- 
cated than their nature. In the countenance, there are but 
two requisites to perfect beauty, which are wholly pro- 
duced by external causes, cblour and proportion : and it 
will appear, that, even in common estimation, these are not 
the chief; but that, though there may he beauty \vithout 
them, yet there cannot be beauty without something 
more. 

The finest feature^, ranged in the most exact symmetry, 
and heightened by the most blooming complexion, mut^t 
be animated before they can strike ; and, when they are 
animated, will generally excite the same passions which 
they express. If they are fixed in the dead calm of insen- 
sibility, they will be examined without emotion ; and, if 
they do not express kindness, they will be beheld without 
love. Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevolence, will 
be reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance, on 
which they are turned ; and, if a wanton aspect excite? 
desire, it is but like that of a savage for his prey, which 
cannot be gratified without the destruction of it's object. ' 

Among particular graces, the dimple has always been 
allowed the preeminence, and the reason is evident^ 
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dimples are produced by a smile, and a smile ia an expres- 
sion of complacency : so the contraction of the brows into 
a frown, as it is an indication of a contraiy temper, Iras 
always been deemed a capital defect. 

Tiie lover is generally at; a loss to define the beauty, by 
which his passion was suddenly and irresistibly determinol' 
to a particular object; but this could never happen, if.it 
depended upon any known rule of proportion, upon tbe 
shape or disposition of the features^ or the colour of the 
skin : he tells you, that it is something which he cannot 
fully express, something not fixed in any part, bnt diffused 
Bver the whole ; he calls it a sweetness, a softness, a placid 
sensibility, or gives it some other appellation, which con- 
nects beauty with sentiment, and expresses a charm which 
is not peculiar to any set of features, bnt is perhaps possi- 
ble to all. 

This beauty, however^ does not always consist in smiles^ 
but varies, as expressions of meekness and kindness ywj 
with their objects ; it is extremely forcibtd in old sttenl 
complaint of patient sufferance, the tender solicitude of 
friendship, and the glow of filial obedience ; and in tearsi 
whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almost irresistible. 

This is the charm, which captivates without the aid of 
nature, and without which her utmost bounty is inefiectuak 
But it cannot be assumed as a mask to conceal insensibility 
or malevolence ; it must be the genuine effect of corrs- 
spending sentimems, or it will impress upon the counte* 
nance a new and more disgusting deformity, afiectation; 
it will produce tbe grin, the simper, the stare« the languish, 
the pout, and innumerable other grimaces, that render - 
folly ridiculous, and change pity to contempt. By scmie, 
indeed^ this species of hypocrisy has been practised witii 
such skill, as to deceive superficial observers, though ii 
cannot deceive even these but for a moment. Looks, 
which do not correspond with tbe heart, cannot be assumed 
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Bvithout labour, nor conlinoed. without pain ; th^ inolivft 
to relinquish ihism mu«t, therefore, «oon preponderate^ and 
the aspect and apparel of the visit will be laid by toge* 
iher ; the smiles and the laoguishments of art will vanish/ 
and the fierceness ok' rage, or the gloom of discoplent, will 
either obscure or destroy all the elegance of symmetry and 
complexion. 

The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretched a substitute 
for th^ expression of sentiment,, as the smear of {lyaint fer 
the blushes of health ; it is not- only equally transient,' and 
equally liable to detection ; but, as paint leaves the coun- 
tenance, yet. more withered and ghastly, the. passions burst 
out. with more viulenpe after restraint, the features become 
■dore distorted, and excite more determined aversion,, 

Beauty, therefore^ depend^ principally upon the mind, 
and consequently may be influenced by education. It has- 
been remarked, that the predominant? passion may gene- 
rally be discovered in the countenance; because the 
muscles, by which it is exfiressed, being almost perpetually 
contracted, lose their tone, and never totilly relax) so that 
the expression. remains/ when the passion is suspended : 
thus an angry, a disdaijiful, a subtle, and a suspicious tem- 
per, is displayed* in. characters that are almost universally 
understood^ It is equally true, of the pleasing and the 
softer^ paisson^y thaX they leave tb^ir signatures, upon the 
countenance when. they cease to act: the prevalence of 
these passions, therefore, produces a mechanical efiect 
upon the aspect, and gives a turn and.cast to the featuret^ 
which make a more favourable and forcible impression 
upon the minds of others, than any charm produced hf 
mere external causes. 

l^eitber does the beauty which depends upon temper 
and sentiment equally endanger the possessor ; *' it is/' 
to use an eajBtern metaphor, ^Mike the towers of a city, not 
only an ornament but a defence : '^ if it exfivvs^ 4^\\^» *\iSi. 
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at once controls and refines it ; it represses wiib awe, it 
seftens with delicacy, and it wins to imitation. The love 
of reason and of virtae is mingled with the loTe of beaoty; 
because this beauty is little more than the emanation of 
intellectual excellence, which is not an object of corporeil 
appetite. As it excites a purer passion, it also more forci* 
bly engages to fidelity : every man finds himself more 
powerfully restrained from giving pain to goodness than to 
beauty ; and every look of a countenance in wbicb they 
are blended, in which beauty is the expression of goodness, 
is a silent reproach of the first irregular wish ; and tbt 
purpose immediately appears to be disingennous and cruel, 
by which the tender hope of ineffable aflection would 
be disappointed, the placid confidence of unsuspecting 
simplicity abused, and the peace even of virtue endangered 
by the most sordid infidelity and the breach^ of UmI 
strongest obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite must perish. 'When the 
Jactiiioos beauty has laid by her smiles; when the lustra 
of hey eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have lost fbeir 
influence with their novelty ; what remains but a tyrant 
divested of power, who will never be seen without a mix- 
ture of indignation and disdain ? The only desire, which 
this object could gratify, will be transferred to another, 
not only without reluctance, but with triumph. As resent- 
ment will succeed to disappointment, a desire to mortify 
will succeed to a desire to please ; and the husband may 
be urge<l to solicit a mistress, merely by a remembrance 
of the beauty of his wife, which lasted only till she was 
known. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can be dis- 
ciples of the Graces, but in the school of Virtue ; and that 
those, who wish to be lovely, must learn early to be good. 

AdTenturbi. 
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ON GOOD NATURE. 

THOUGH I devote this lucubration to the ladies^ yet 
there are tome parts of it^ whi^fiThopemlT noTEe'wholly 
useless to the gentleoien : and^ perhaps, both may expect 
to be addressed upon a subject, which to both is of equal 
importance. 

It has been universally allowed, SMid with great reason, 
that between persons who marry there should be some 
degree of equality, with respect to age and condition. 
Those who violate a known truth, deserve the infelicity 
they incur ; I shall, therefore, only labour to preserve 
innocence by detecting errour. 

With the ladies, it is a kindpf general maxim, that " the 
best husband is a reformed rake; '' a maxim, which they 
have probably derived from comedies and novels, in which 
such a husband is commonly the reward of female merit. 
But the belief of this maxim is an incontestible proof, that 
with the' true character of a rake the ladies are wholly un« 
acquainted. ** .They have,'' indeed, <* heard of a wild 
young gentleman, who would rake about the town, and 
takQ up his lodging at a bagnio ; who had told many a 
girl a pretty story, that was fool enough to believe him; 
and had a right to many a child, that did not call himr 
father; but that, in some of these froHcks, he thought no- 
harm, and for others he had sufficiently suffered.'*' 
But let the Adventurer be believed, these are words o£ 
dreadful import, and should always be thus Under* 
.^tood : 

'' To rake -about town and lodge at a bagnio, is to asso*^ 
ciate with the vilest and most abandoned of human beings;* 
it is to become familiar with blasphemy and lewdness, and 
frequently to sport with the most deplorable misery. To 
tell pretty stories to credulous ^irls, is to deceive the 
simplicitj^ of innocence by cunning 9^u& taXw^Md^A. "X^W 

1)5 
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the father of a nameless progeny^ is to desert those, wboM 
tears only can implore the protection, to which, of all 
others, they hare the strongest said the tenderest claim ; it is 
more thaii to be a man without affectioB, it i» lo Ibe a brato 
without instinct. To think no harm in some of tbeae fipo- 
licks, is to have worn out ail sensibility of the dififereBce 
between right and wrong; and to have suffered f<Nrothersj 
is to have a body contaminated with diseases, which in 
some degree are certainly transmitted to posterity." 

It is to be hoped, that the mere exhibition of thif 
picture will be sufficient to deter the ladies from pre- 
cluding happiness by marrying the original; and fifma 
discouraging virtue, by making vice necessary to tht 
character which they prefer. 

But they frequently act upon another principle^ whicbi 
though not equally fatal and absurd, may yet produce 
gr^at infelicity. 

When the rake is excluded, it will be generally sup- 
posed, that superior intellectual abilities ought always 
to determine the choice. '' A man of fine sense*' is 
indeed a character of great dignity ; and the ladies havi 
always been advised to prefer this to every other, as 
it includes a capacity to bestow '' that refiHed, exalted, 
and permanent felicity, which alone , is worthy of a 
rational being.'^. But I think it probable, that this ad- 
vice, however specious, has been often given for no 
other reason, than because to give it flattered the vanity 
of the writer, who fondly believed be was drawing bis 
own character, and exciting the envy and admiration of 
his readers. This advice, however, the ladies universally 
afifect to approve, and probably for a similar reason; sinca 
every one imagines, that to hold intellectual excellence in 
high estimation is to demonstrate that she possesses it. 

As he that would persuade should be scrupulously care- 
fal not to offea4, I vrill not insinuala,^ \}tv9.l \Vi«|f^ %x% %a^ 
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iadies, by whom the peculiar beauties or an exalted un< 
•derstanding caDdot be diiceriied, and who have not, there' 
3&)re, a capacity Tor halTtbe pleasure which il can bestow, 
Mnd yet, I think, there is another excellence, which is 
rtnuch more essential to conjugal felicity, good nature. 
i Iknow that guoil nature baa, like Socrates, been ridiculed' 
&> the babii of fo)i.v ; and that folly has been dignified by 
l^e name of good nature. But by good nature I do not 
[wean that flexible imbecility ormind, which complies with 
IVTcry reijuest, ami ini.liiies a man at once to accompany 
{■a acquaintance to a brothel at the expense of liia health, 
,(nd to keep an equipage fur a wife at the expenie of his 
^lale. PereoDB of ibis disposition have seldaui more be* 
iiwvoleiice than furtituJe, and frequently perpetrate dd'tj/i 
Iterate cruelty. 
I' In true good nature there is neither tlie acrimony, of ■ 
i^>1een, nor the sullenness of malice; il is neither clamoroivid 
Innr fretful> neither easy to be ol&nded nor impatient t*i 



pvenge ; it is a tender 



sibility, a panicipatio, 



lyains and pleasures of others ; ^nd i«, therefore 



'■ml constant motive, tQ c 
yiate misery. 
. As human nature is, fri 
great im perfection, it is si 
whom it is most our inter< 
^f ih)3 imperrectioD than 

I shall, perhaps, be tc 
jiever use a woman ill." 
ntion tsa phrase of very 
whether a. man of sense can " 
inquire, but 1 shall endeavour 
fcer extremely wretched. 

Persons of keen penelrati 
|Knliment> as they, mil ;t 



e happinets and aJls^ ■ 

, whatever cause, 
■.\y to be desired, that a pen(H| 
to please, should not see morj 



lat ;' a man of sense CMlfl 

latter part of this propof 1 

ind various signiticatio 

a woman ill," I will n 

how, that he may maki 

and greikt delicacy qd 
ly be more IVequeMly , 
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they can inflict more exquisite pain» becaiM they can 
wound with more poignant reproach : and by biro, whom 
good nature does not restrain from retaliating the pain that 
he feels, the offence, whether voluntary or not, will always 
be thus punished. 

If this punishment is suffered with silence, confusion, 
and tears, it is possible that the tyrant may relent; but ihit» 
like the remorse of a murderer, is too late ; the dread of 
incurring the same anguish, by a like fault, will substitute 
for the smile of cheerfulness, that sunshine of beauty, tba 
glooms of doubt, solicitude, and anxiety. The o£fenct 
will, notwithstanding, be again repeated; the punishment, 
the distress, and the remorse, will again return ; because 
errour is involutitary, and anger is not restrained. If the 
reproach is. retorted, and whether it was deserved becomei 
the subject of debate ; the consequences are yet more 
dreadful : afler a vain attempt to show an incongmiiy, 
which can no more be perceived than sounds by the deaf, 
the husband will be insulted for causeless and capricioas 
displeasure, and the wife for folly, perverseness, and ob- 
stinacy. In these circumstances, what will become of 
" the refined, the exalted, and the permanent felicity, which 
alone is worthy of reasonable beings, and which elevated 
genius onfy can bestow ? *' 

That this conduct is, by a man of sense, known to be 
wrong, I am content to allow; but it must also be granted, 
that the discernment of wrong is not always a propensity 
tonright ; and that, if pain was never inflicted, but when it 
was known to produce salutary effects, hiankind would be 
much more' happy than they ^e. 

Good nature, therefore, if intellectual excellence can- 
not atone for the want of it, must ' be admitted as the 
highest personal merit. If, without it, wisdom is not kind ; 
without it, folly ihust be hrvattA. Let it, therefore, be onca 
ja4W repeated, *' The quality moBt esaeiklv^l to cuniugal 
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felicity is good nature/' And^ surely, Mrhatever accidental 
difference there may happen to be in the conceptions or 
judgment of a husband and wife, if neither can give pain 
or pleasure without feeling it themselves, it is easy to 
perceive which sen&ation they will concur to produce. 

It may now be expected, that I should give some general 
rules, by which the ladies may discover the disposition of 
those, by whom they are addressed ; but it is extremely 
difficult to detect malevolence amid the assiduities of 
courtship, and to distinguish the man under that almost 
inscrutable disguise, the lover. Good nature, however, 
is not indicated by the fulsome fawning of a perpetual 
grin, the loud laughter which almost anticipates the jest^ 
or the constant echo of every sentiment ; neither is it aafb 
to trust the appearance of profuse liberality, or busy 
officiousness. Let it rather be remarked, how the lover 
18 affected by incidents, in which the lady is not concerned ; 
what is his behaviour to his immediate dependants, and 
whether they approach him with a slavish timidity, or with 
the cheerful reverence of voluntary servitude. Is he ever 
merry at the expense of another ; or does he ever attempt 
thus to excite mirth in his mistress? Does he mention the 
absent with candour, and behave to those who are present 
with a manly coiilplacency ? By a diligent attendance to 
these circumstances perhaps a probable judgment may be 
formed of his character. 

To conclude with a general remark, good nature is not 
of less importance to ourselves than toothers. The morose 
and petulant first feel the anguish that they give. Reproach, 
revilings, and invective, are but the overflowings of their 
. own infelicity, and are constantly again forced back upon 
their source. Sweetness of temper is not, indeed, an ac- 
quired, but a natural excellence; and, therefore, to recom- 
mend it to those who have it not may be deemed rather 
an insult than advice. But let thal» NtVx^Vi \ix \v>^^x 
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natures is uistinct^ 10 these be reason; let them pursue 
the same conduct^ impelled by a nobler motive. At the 
sonrness of the crab enhances the valaeof the gnh, so thK 
which on it's parent plant is good nature* will on a less 
kindly stock be improTed by virtue. No action* by wliicli 
others receive pleasure or pain, b wdifferent : the sacred 
rule* " Do that to others which ye would that o^herssbooki 
do to you/' extends to every deed ; and " every, word 
shall be brought, into judgment." Ai^vektubjuu 

ON AMUSEMENT. 

THE love of promiscuous amusement, bow imioeei^ 
Soever it may often seem* and sometimes be, ensnares 
multitudes of our sex. Their earliest days are marked by 
a mixture of sprightliness and simplicity. They run* they 
laugh* they prattle; and then they often blush* for Cpsr 
of haying offended. As they grow up* their sensibilities 
become more enlightened* and more awake^ Thoy bl|isb 
oftenev. It is the precious colouring of virtue* as one has 
happily phrased it. They contract a quicker perceplioii 
of what is decent^ and of what is wise. A sweet timidity 
was given them to guard their innocence* fa^ inclining 
them to shrink from whatever might threaten to ioju^ it> 
Their passions* as they rise* are restrained from exfinipbi- 
tance, by a secret sentiment of shame and honour. Iq. 
this state of mind* they come tp hear much concerning 
public diversions. The diescriptipn is frequently repemtedr 
and always exaggerated. Their curiosity takes fire ; tbej 
are eager to partici pate. They are indulged once* a secpod*. 
a third time* oflen* without control. By little stnd little^. their 
natural fearfulness begins to abate. For a while* they art 
shocked at signs of rudeness.. Their eacs^ ace wounded bj 
the language of vice : oaths* imprecations* doable m^aiK 
in^s* every thing obscene^ fills then with disgust and hox>^ 
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ror. Bat custom soon begets familiarity; and familiarity 
produces indifference. The emotions of delicacy are leas 
frequent, less strong. And how they seldom blush, al- 
though |;>erbap8 they often affect it. At the image of sio 
tbey tremble BO longer: their minds are already d»* 
bauched. All the internal fences of modesty are brokeq 
down. Can you wonder, if it be then easily assailed from 
without } But what if it b^ not ? What if appearance^ 
be still preserved, if open scandal be not incurred, or i{ 
secret, enormity should be always avoided ? Is it enough 
for a young woman to be free from infamy, from crimes I 
Between the state of virgin purity and actual prostitutioon 
are there no intermediate degrees ? Is it nothing to have 
the soul deflowered, the fancy, polluted, the passions flung 
into a ferment ? Say, is it nothing to forfeit inward free-, 
dora and selfpossession ? The beauty, the dignity, the tran- 
quillity of conscious virtue— are all these of no account ? 
Such, indeed, one wovdd thipk were the opinions of those^ 
who imagine there can be no harm in a passion for plac^^ 
of entectainment; because, say they, all attacks on the 
honour of persons who resort thither are precluded. Be 
tbut as it may, I must ever maintain, that young women o£ 
principle will be cautious of frequenting scenes, where 
shamefaced ness, at once the companion and the guar- 
dian of female innocence, is in danger of being lost. 
But I add, that every prudent young woman also 
will be eictremely wary in this particular ; because, 
the ornament we now recommend is as 'wise, as it is 
necessary. There is nothing so engaging as bashful 
beauty. The beauty that obtrudes itself, how considera- 
ble soever, will either disgust, or at most excite liiqt in- 
ferior desires. Men are so made. They refuse their ad- 
miration, where it is courted; where it seems rather 
shtmned, they love to bestow it. The retiring graces have 
been alwayi^ th^ jBOit aitrac\We« ^ qwii^^% 
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DISSIPATION OF THE RISING GENERATION. 

IMAGINE a set of chaste matrons, anciently. mothers 
in this mettopolis, wha lived and died in sacred obscurity, 
were seldom found from their own houses, but placed their 
humble glory in shining there* particularly in breeding 
their children to every thing prudent and praiseworthy f 
imagine them, for a little, to return to life, and to observe^ 
unknown, the manners of the present age. When, among 
other things, they saw the daughters of many a citizen, 
glittering in gorgeous apparel not paid for, rolling their 
eyes on every side through a large assembly, studying by 
every childish art to draw the notice of the men, contend- 
iog with one another who should be most the objects of 
attention, catching with a kind of triumph each transient 
glance, nor showing the smallest uneasiness even to ht 
stared at by the most licentious eye, or to be blown apon 
by the most corrupted breath of every vile betrayer — I 
pursue the description no farther— what would our venera- 
ble spectators think of their posterity ? What grief wonU 
fill their hearts on the occasion? But how great would be 
theirastonishment and horrour, when informed, that numbera 
of those young persons, whose behaviour was unbecoming^ 
had not been taught by their mothers, their grandmo- 
thers or any other friend in the world, one solid lesson 
of wisdom or frugality, of female decorum, or amiable 
reserve. Fordtce. 

THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 

SOME gentle ghost, that's launched and gone 

From coasts of dull mortality. 
That's well arrived, and entertain^, as one 

Of the triumphant colony. 
That stocks the regions of the h\&X elexuV^^ 
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Come ease my borden'd mind, and tell 
What ^tis to bid ^^ the world farewell ; 
What 'tis t'abandou all that's dear. 
My hopes and joys below. 
My friends and studies too. 
And alt my knowiv converses here : 
O tell what 'tis-tb talfe a flight 
Beyond the changes of reyolTing light. 
To worlds I never saw. 
Worlds of wonder and of awe. 
Or fill'd with solid glory, or with solid night I 
Come> candid spirit ! baste and fly. 
And if thou canst declare. 
And i the news can bear. 
Come tell me what it is to die. Reynolds. 



ON VANITY AND AFFECTATION. 

I MUST, with more than ordinary earnestness, give you 
caution against vanity, it being the faultdo which your sex 
seems to be the most inclined : and, since affectation for 
' the most part attends it, I do not know how to divide them. 
I will not call them twins; because, more properly, vanity 
is the mother, and affectation is the darling daughter ; 
vanity is the 8in, and affectation the punishment ; the first 
may be called the root of self* love, the other the fruit. 
Vanity is never at it's full growth, till it spreads into af» 
fectatioD, and then it is complete. 

Not to dwell any longer upon the definition of them, I 
will pass to the means and motives to avoid them. In 
order to it, you are to consider, that the world challenges 
the right of distributing esteem and applause ; so that 
where any/ assume, by their single authority, to be their 
own carvers, it grows angry, and never fails to seek re* 
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^enge. And, if we may measure a fault by the greatness 
of the peualty, there are few of a higher size than Tanity, 
as there is scarce a punishment^ which can be heaTierthan 
that of being laughed aL 

Vanity makes a woman tainted with it so topfnl of ber* 
selfj that she spills it upon the company. And, because 
ber own thoughts are entirely employed in stlf*cooteift- 
platton, she endeaTourf, by a crael mistake, to confine 
her acquaintance to the same narrow circle of that which 
only concerns her ladyship, forgetting, that she is not of 
half that importance to the world that she is to herself; s(» 
mistaken is she in ber valuej by being ber own appraiser. 
Slie will fetch such a compass in discourse to bring in ber 
beloved self, and, rather than fail, her fine petticoat, tbtt 
there can hardly be a better scene, than such a trial of 
ridiculous ingenuity. It is a pleasure to see ber angle for 
commendation, and rise so dissatisfied with the ill bred 
company, if ihey will not bite. To observe her tbrowiog 
her eyes about to fetch in prisoners, and go about cruising 
like a prirateer, and so out of countenance if sbe-retmni 
without booty, is no ill piece of comedy. She is so eagef 
to draw respect, that she always misses it, yet thinks it so 
much her due, that when she fails she grows waspish ; not 
considering, that the will must be fairly gained, and will 
not be taken by storm; and that in this case the tas: ever 
rises highest by a bencTolence. If the world, instead of 
admiring her imaginary excellences, takes the liberty t^ 
laugh at them, she appeals for it to herself; for whom she 
gives sentence, and proclaims it in all companies. On the 
other side, if encouraged by a civil word, she is so obliging^ 
that she will give thanks for being laughed at in good 
language. She takes a compliment ibr a demonstration; 
and sets it up as an evidence even against her looking'^ 
glass. But the good lady, being all this while in a most 
profound ignorance of herseH, forgets, that men would nok 
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let her talk Qpon tbetn^ and throw so many scnselers words 
at their heads^ if they did not intend to put her person to 
fine and ransom for her impertinence. Good words of any- 
other lady are so many stones thrown at her ; she can by 
no means bear them ; they make her so uneasy^ that she 
cannot keep her seat^ but up she rises^ and goes home half 
l>urst with anger and strain lacing. If> by great chance,* t^ < 
she saith any thing that hath sense in it» she expects such 
an excessive rate of commendations, that, to her thinking, 
the company ever rises in her debt. She looks upon nile» 
as things made for the common people, and not for persons 
of her rank; and thi» opinion sometimes temple her to ex* 
tend her prerogative to the dispensing with the command* 
meat. If, by great fortune, she happens, in 'spite of her 
vanity, to be honest, she is se troublesome with it, that, at 
far as in her lies, she makes a scurvy thing of it. Her 
bragging of her virtue, looka-as if it coiither so much paint 
to get the better of hertelfi that the inferences are Tery ri* 
dicuteiis. lier goodhnnom* is generally applied to the 
laughing at good sense. It would do one good, to see how 
heartily she despues any thing that is (it for her to do* 
The greatest part of her fancy is laid out in choosing her 
gown, as her discretion it chiefly employed in not paying 
for it. She is (aithfol to the fashion, to which not only 
her opinion, but her senses are wholly resigned : so o|>se« 
quious 18 the to it, that she would be ready to be recon* 
ciled even to virtue, with all it's faults, if she had herdanc^ 
ing matter's word, that it was practised at court. 

To a woman so composed^ when affectation comes in to 
improve her character, it is then raised to the highest per-^ 
fection. She first sets up for a fine thing, and for that 
reason will distinguish herself, right or wrong, in every 
thing she deth. She would have it thought, that she is 
made of to nrach the finer elay, and so much more sifted 
tiian ordinary, that she bath ne common earth about heK 
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To this end, she must neither move nor speak like oth<r 
women, because it would be vulgar ; and therefore mwk 
have a language of her own, since ordinary English is too 
coarse for her. The looking-glass, in the morning, dictatei 
to her all the motions of the day, which, by how much tb# 
more studied, are so much the more mistaken. She come* 
into a room as if her limbs were set on with ill made 
screws, which makes the company fear the pretty thing 
would leave iSome of it's artificial person upon tHe floor. 
She doth not like herself as God Almighty made her, but 
will have some of her own workmanship ; which is aohi 
from making her a better thing than a woman, that it turns 
her into a worse creature than a monkey. When she hath 
a mind to be sofl and languishing, there is something sa 
unnatural in that affected easiness, that her frowns could iio| 
be, by many degrees, so forbidding. When she would ap- 
pear unreasonably humble, one may see she is so excet* 
si vely proud, that there is no enduring it. There is such in 
impertinent smile^ such a satisfied simper,, when shft 
fieuntly disown^some fulsome commendation a man-happens 
to bestow upon her against his conscience, that her t&anki 
for it are more visible, under such a thin disguise^ than they 
could be if she should print them. If a handsomer woman 
takes any liberty of dressing out of the ordinary rules, the 
mistaken lady follows, without distinguishing the unequal 
pattern, and nMikes herself uglier, by an example mis* 
placed; either forgetting the privilege of good looks in an* 
other, or presuming, without sufjicient reason, upon her 
own. Her discourse is a senseless chime of empty words, 
a heap of compliments, so equally applied to difierent per- 
sons, that they are neither valued nor believed. Her eyes 
keep pace with her tongue, and are therefore always in 
motion. She thinks that paint and sin are concealed by 
railing at them. Upon the latter, she is less hard ; and, 
being divided between the two opposite prides of her beauty 
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and her virtue, she is, often tempted to give broad hints, 
that somebody is dying for her; and, of the two, she is 
less unwilling to let the world think she may be sometimes 
profaned, than that she is never worshipped. 

Very great beauty may, perhaps, so dazzle for a time, 
that men may not so clearly see the deformity of the9% 
affectations; but, when the brightness goes ofi^ and the 
lover's eyes are by that means set at liberty to see things 
as they are, he will naturally return to his senses, and re- 
cover the mistake, into which the lady's good looks had at 
first engaged him ; and, being once undeceived, ceases to 
worship that as a goddess, which he sees only as an artifi- 
cial shrine, moved by wheels and springs to delude him. 
Such .women please only like the first openimg of a scene, 
that hath nothing to recommend it but the being new. 
They may be compared to flies, that^htve pretty shining 
wings for two or three hot months, but the first cold 
weather makes an end of them : so the latter season of 
these fluttering creatures is dismal; from their nearest 
friends they receive a very faint respect, from the rest of 
the world the utmost degree of contempt. 

Let this picture supply the place of any other rules, 
which might be given to prevent your resemblance to it. 

The deformity of it, well considered, is instruction 
enough : from the same reason, that the sight of a drunk- 
ard is a better sermon against that vice, than the best that 
was ever preached upon that subject. 

Lord Halifax* 



ON FAMILY MANAGEMENT. 

REMEMBER well, that no respect is lasting, but that 
which is produced by our being in some degree useful to 
those that pay it. Where that faileth, the hom^ ge and the 
reverence go along with it, tind fly to olV^ts.viV^^'^^^^' 
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thing may be expected in exchange for them. Aiid« upM 
this principle, the respects eren of the children and the M^ 
yants will not stay with one, Ihat doth not tliink them worti 
their care ; and the old housekeeper &hall make a better 
figure in the family, than the lady^^with all her fineclothet, 
.if she wilfully relinquishes her title to the gOTemment 
Therefore, take heed of carrying your good breeding to | 
such a height, as to be good for nothing, and to be prooi I 
.of it. Some think it hath a great air to be above troubling 
their thoughts with such ordinary things as their house and 
family ; others dare not admit cares for fear they shoild 
hastefi wrinkles ; mistaken pride maketh some think they 
must keep themselves up, and descend not to tbeie duties, 
which do not seem enough refined for great ladies to be j 
employed in ; forgetting all this while, that it is more than 
the greatest princes can do, at once to preserve respect, 
and to neglect their business. No age ever erected altais 
to insignificant gods ; they had all some quality applied to 
them, to draw worship from mankind : this maketh it the 
more unreasonable for a lady to expect to be considered, 
and at the same time resolve not to deserve it. Good 
looks alone will not do ; they are not such a lasting tenure, 
as to be relied upon ; and, if they should stay longer thin* 
they usually do, it will by no means be safe to depend 
upon them : for when time hath abated the violence of th6 
first liking, and that the napp is a little worn off, though sdir 
a good degree of kindness may remain, men recover their I 
sight, which before might be dazzled, and allow themselves 
to object as well as to admire. 

In such a case, when a husband seeth an empty, airy 
thing sail up and down the house, to no kind of purpose, 
and look as if she came thither only to make a visit; 
when he findeth, that, after her emptiness hath been ex- 
tremely busy about some very senseless thing, she eats her 
breakfast half anhour before diuaeri to be at greater liberty 
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» afHict the company with her discourse ; then calleth 
3r her coach, that she may trouble her acquaintance, who 
re already cloyed with her; and> having some proper 
iiaiogues ready to display her foolish eloquence at the top 
»f the stairs^lihe sett^th out like a ship but of the harbour, 
aden.with triflesj and cometh back with them; at her rc-^ 
orn, she repeateth to her l^ithful waiting woman the tri- 
imphs of that day's impertinence ; then, wrapped up in 
lattery and clean linen, gocth to bed so satisfied, that it 
hroweth her into pleasant dreams of her own felicity : 
luch a one is seldem serious but with her tailor; her 
children and family may how and then have a random 
bought, but she never taketh aim but at something very 
mpertioent. I say, when a husband, whose province is 
without doors, and to whom the economy of the house 
svould be in some degree indecent, fiii|deth no order nor 
(|uiet in his family, meeteth with conii^Kints of all kinds 
springing from this root; the mistaken lady, who tbinketh 
to make amends for all this, by having a well chosen 
petticoat, will at last be convinced of her errour, and with 
grief be forced to undergo the penalties, that belong to 
those, who are wilfully insignificant. When this scurvy 
hour cometh upon her, she first groweth angry; then, 
when the time of it is past, would perhaps grow wiser, not 
remembering, that we can no more have wisdom than 
grace, wlienever we think fit to call for it. There are 
times and periods fixed for both;^ and> when they are too 
long neglected, the punishment is, that they are irrecover- 
able, and nothing remaineth but an useless grief for the 
folly of having thrown them out of our power. You are 
to think what a'^mean figure a woman maketh, when she 
is 90 degraded by her own fault ; whereas, there is nothing 
in those duties, which are expected from you, that can be 
a lessening to you, except your want of conduct makes it so. 
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A CLIMAX. 

N OW, when my mind has all this world 9UTrej.% 
And found that nothing by itself was made ; 
When thought has rais'd ilself by just degrees^ 
From valleys crown'd with flow'rs and hills with trees; 
From smoking miu'rals, and from rising streams^ 
From fat^'niug Nilus, or victorious Thames; 
From all the living, that four-footed move 
Along the shore, the neadow, or the grove; 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly 
Through the aerial or the wat'ry sky ; 
From the poor reptile with a reasoning soul. 
That miserable master of the whole ; 
From this great object of the body's eye« 
This fair haU^Vound, this ample azure sky^ 
Terribly large, and wonderfully bright. 
With stars unnumber*d and unmeasured light ; 
£rom essences unseen, celestial names. 
Enlightening spirits, and ministerial flames. 
Angels, Dominions, Potentates, and Thrones, 
All that in each degree the name of creature owns : 
Lift we our reason to that sovereign cause. 
Who blest the whole with life, aud bounded it witk 

laws ; 
Who forth from nothing call'd this comely flram^. 
His will and act, his word and work the same ; 
To whom a thousand years are but a day : 
Who bade the light her genial beams display. 
And set the moon, and taught the sun his way ; 
Who. waking Time, his creature, from the source 
Primeval, orderM his predestin*d course ; 
Himself, as in the hollow of his hand. 
Holding, obedient to his high command. 
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The deep .abyss, the long continued store. 

Where months, and days, and hours, and minutely 

pour 
Their floating parts, and thenceforth are no more ; 
This Alpha and Omega, First and Last, 
Who, like the. potter, in a mould has cast 
The world's great fram^, commanding it to be 
Such as the eyes of Sense and Reason see. 
Yet, if he wills, m^y change or spoil the whole. 
May take ypn beauteous, mystic, starry roil. 
And burn it like a useless parchment scroll; ' 
May from it^s basis in one moment pour • 
This melted Earth — . 
I^ike liquid metal, and like burning ore ; 
Who, sole in pow'r, at tl^e beginning said. 
Let sea, and ajr, and earth, and heay'n be made. 
And it %yas so — And when he shiU ordain 
In other sort, has but to speak again. 
And they shall be no more : of this great theme. 
This glorious, hallow'd, everlasting name. 
This God, I would discourse. ' Priqr. 



ON CONVERSATION. 

CONVERSATION calls out into light what has been 
»dged in all the recqsscs and secret chambers of the soul. 
y occasional hints and incidents, it brings old, u^ful no- 
3ns into remembrance ; it unfolds and displays the hidden 
easures of knowledge, with which reading, observation » 
id study had before furnished the mind. By mutual 
scourse the soul is awakened and allured to bring forth 
s hoards of knowledge, and it learns how to render them 
ost useful to mankind. A man of vast reading, without 
)nversation, is like a miser, who lives only to him«ielf« la 

E 
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free aad friendly conYerMtian> our intellaetiial poweis are 
mort animated, and our spurito act with a- svperior Tigour 
In the quest and pursuit of unknown truths. There is a 
sharpness and sagacity of thought, that attends con^eftttioo, 
beyond what we find while we are shot op readiBg and 
rousing in our retirements. Our souls nay be ferene is 
solitude, but not sparkling, though pcfbaps we are em- 
ployed in reading the works of the brightest writen; Often ' 
has it happened, in free discourse, that new theoghto are 
strangely struck out, and the seeds of truth sparkle and 
blaze through the company, which in calni and nlent 
reading would never have been excited. By conversafioD, 
you will both give and receive this benefit; as flints, whco 
put into motion, and striking againet eaeh other, produce 
living fire on both sides, which woekl never bare risen 

tVom the sasK hard materials in a state of rest 

^ Da. Watts. 

STELLA'S BIRTHDAY. 

ALL travellers at first incline 
Where'er they see the fairest stgnj 
And if they find the chambers neat. 
And like the liquor and the meat, 
'Will call again, and reconMoend 
The Angel inn to ev'ry friend. 
What though the painting grows decay 'd, ^ 

The house will never lose it's trade ! 
Nay, though the treacherous tapster Thomas' 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. 
As fine as <hiuber'8 hands can make hy 
In hopes that strangers may mistake it. 
We think it both a shame and sin. 
To quit the true old Angel inn. 

Now thfis is "Stella's case, in feet : 
Ao aagei's iace a \ittte cracWd •, 
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(Could poet^i «f ocmU .paiaters, fix 
How angels look at thitkfHiixl) 
This drew us ia at Am !• fiad 
In such a fdcm an angal'a mbui ; 
And ey'ry virtue noir sufflitt 
Titt fainting rays €f Stella's eyai. 
See, at her leree, c ro w Jwig sw^ns. 
Whom Stella hMj eateftaiti. 
With Iweediag, bamnr, wi^ and 8ao9e« 
And puis tbini to hat small axpaiMa ; 
Their mkids so i^tifolly filli. 
And makas aocb veaBonabla billi^ 
So little ^ets £or what she giTei^ 
We really itonder how 4ha byes ! 
And, had her stock baen less, no doubt 
She must have laiig agp rim out. 
Then who can think we'll quit the place 
Wiien DoU haags «^ a newer face | 
Or stop and flight at Chloe's head, 
With scraps aad iaa¥iags to be fed ? 
Then, Chloe, still go oa ia praia 
Of thirty •six, aad thirty-eight ; 
Pursue your trade of scaadal-pickiiig^ 
Your hints, that Stella ia no chicke^i : 
Your innuendaes, when you tell us. 
That Stella loves to talk with iallows : 
And let me warn yoa to beitera 
A truth far which your soul ahoald griaTe ;. 
That, should you live to see the day 
When Stella's locks must all ba gray. 
When age must print a farrow'd iraae 
On ev'ry feature of her fa^oe | 
Though you, and all your aenselaai tribes 
Could art, ar time, or aattura briba ^ 

B2 
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To make you look like beauty's queen. 

And hold for erer at fifteen; 

Ko bloom of youth can «ver blind 

The cracks and wrinkles of your mind ; 

All men of sense will pass your door. 

And crowd to Stella at fourscore. Swift. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

THERE is in souls a sympathy with sounds: 
And. as the mind is pitch'd, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial^ brisk or grave : 
Some chord in unison with what we bear 
Is touch'd within us, and the heart replies; 
How soft the music of those village bells. 
Falling at interval upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ! Now dying all away. 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still. 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ; 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where mem'ry slept. Wherever I have heard i 
A kindred melody the scene recurs. 
And with it all it's pleasures and it's pains. 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes. 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 
The windings of my way through many years. 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems. 
It seem'd not always short; the rugged path. 
And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn, 
Mov'd many a sigh at it's disheart'ning length; 
Yet feeling present evils, while the past 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at all, 
How readily we wish time spent revok'd. 
That we might try the ground again, where once 
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(Through inexperience as we now perceive) 

We miss'd that happiness we might ha?e found ! 

Some friend is gone^ perhaps bis son's best frieud^ 

A father^ whose authority, in show 

When most severe^ and must'ring all it's force. 

Was but the graver coMntenance of love ; 

Whose favour, like the cloiida of spring, might Imv'r, 

And utter now and then an awful vpice. 

But had a blessing in it's darkest frown, 

Threat'ning at once and nourishing the plant. 

We lov'd, but not enough, the gentle hand 

That reared us. At a thoughtless age, allur'd 

By ev^'y gilded fully, we renounc'd 

His shelt'ring side, and wilfully forewent 

That converse, which we now in vain regret^. 

How gladly would the man recal to life 

The boy's neglected sire I A mother^ too. 

That softer friend, perhiips more gladly still. 

Might he demand them at the gates of death. 

Sorrow has* since they went, svbdu'd and tam'd. 

The playful humour; he could now endure 

(Himself grown sober in the vale of tears). 

And feel a parent's presence no restraint 

But not to understand a treasure's worth. 

Till time has stol'n away the slighted good. 

Is cause of half the poverty we fe^l. 

And makes the world the wilderness it is. 

^ COWPER.^ 

ON BEAUTY. 

BUT lo! disclos'd in all her smiling pomp. 
Where Beauty onward moving claims the verse 
Her charms inspire : the freely flowing verse 
In thy immortal praise, O form divine. 
Smooths her mellifluent stream. Thee, Beauty, thee 
The regal dinne, and thy en\lv'mu|^ t^Y 
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The iRffliiy rooft ad«« : tboa, better ton I 

For ever beamcst on th' endnnited btaart 

Love^ and harmonicMi* f^onder, and deii^t 

Poetic. Brightest progeny of Hear'n ! 

How shall I trace iby feaUures? Wfatve select 

The roseate hoes ta emalale thy bloom i 

Haete then, my song, through Nituoe's itide expassc, 

Haste then, and gather all her comeliest wealth. 

Whate'er bright spoils the florid Earth contailif^ 

Whatever the waters, or the litfaid air. 

To deck thy lovely labour. Wilt tWu fly 

With laughing Autumn to th' Atlantic isles. 

And range with him til' Hesperian field, and see. 

Where'er his fingers touch the frutiful gro? e, 

The branches shoot with gold ; wfiere'er hii step 

Marks the glad soil^ the tender dusters gtwt , 

With purple ripeness, and invest eadi hill 

As with the blushes of an ev'ning sk^ f 

Or wilt thou rather stoop thy vagrant plattMi 

Where, gliding thro' his daughter's hotioai^ii rfiadcs. 

The smooth Pen^ from his glassy flood 

Reflects purpttreal Tempe's pfeasant soene f 

^ Fair Tempe ! haunt belov*d of sylvan pow*r». 
Of nymphs and fauns ; where, ia the golden age. 
They play'd in secret on the shady brink 
With ancient Pan : while round their choral steps 
Young hours and genial gales with constant hand 
iShow'r'd blossoms, odours, showVd ambrosial dew.si 
And spring's Elysian bloom. Her flow'ry store 
To thee nor Tempe shall refuse ; nor watch 
Of winged Hydra guard Hesperian fruits 
From thy free spoil. O bear then, uurepror'dy 
Thy smiling treasure to the green recess. 
Where young Dione stays. With sweetest airs 

Notice her forth to lend her angjbV fcsm 
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For Beiiity^s honourM image. Hitlier turn 
Thy graceful £oot9le)>s ; hiiiier, gentie mtiid. 
Incline thy f^olisii'd forebeMJ : left tiy eyes 
Effuse the mildness ef their azere dawn ; 
And may the fanning breeaes waft aside 
Thy rddiaat locks.; disclosing, as it bends 
With airy softness from the marble jfieck. 
The cheek fair bloomings and the rosy lip. 
Where winning smiles and pleasure sweet as love. 
With sanctity and wisdom^ tempting blend 
Their soft alluFement. Akenside. 



IL LATTE. 

YE Fair, for whotn the hdmJs oTIlymen w«eaTe 
The nuptial wreath, to deric your virgin brow. 

While pleasing paifis the conacioos bosbm heave^ 
And on the kindling cheek the blushes gbw ; 

To you I gi»g.»— Ab ! ere the cotptor'^ yiKith 
With trciBbiiing hand rtm^yre^ the jeakms yerl. 

Where, long regardless of ike nyws of trath. 
Unsocial coyness stamp'd tb' ungrateful seal ^ 

Allow the poet round yom ilowing hair, 
Cu4rd from an humble ?«le, a wr^tb to twinv. 

To Beauty's altar with the Loves repair. 
And wake the lute beside that living shrine : 

That shrine! where Natare, wkh presdging 

: aim. 
What time h^r friendly aid Lucina bruiig«» 

The snowy nectar pours, delightful stream ! 
Where ilutt'ring Cupids dip their purple wings: 

For you, who bear a Mother's sacred name. 
Whose cradled of&pring, in lamenting strain^. 
With vrtlnsa doqoence asfi«rti h\« daitci, 
''ooii of Nutate^ btxt amtTU m T^Va v 
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When 'mid the polished circle ye rejoice. 
Or roving join fantastic Pleasure's train. 

Unheard perchance the nursliag Hits. his voice. 
His tears unnotic'd, and unsoQth'd his pain. 

Far better hadst thou first beheld the light 
Beneath the rafter of some roof obscure ; 

There in a mother's eye to read delight, 
And in her cradling arm repose secure. 

^Unsway'd by Fashion's' dull, unseemly jest. 
Still to the bosom let your infant cling. 

There banquet oft, an ever welcome guesS 
\Unblam'd inebriate at that healthful spiung. 

tVith fond solicitude each pain assuage. 
Explain the look, awalie the ready smile ; 

Unfeign'd attachment so shall you engage, 
To crown with gratitude mat4>rnal toil : 

So shall your daughters, in Affliction's xl ay, 
When, o'er your form the gloom of age shall spread. 

With lenient converse chase Ihe hours away, 
And smooth with Duty's hand the widow'd bed : 

E'en from the wreath, that decks the warrior's brow, 
Some chosen leaves your peaceful walks shall strew : 

And e'en the fl:)w'rs on classic ground that blow. 
Shall all unfold their choicest sweets for you. 

With conscious joy the tender parent fraught. 
Still to her son's renown adjoins her name ; 

For at the nurt'ring breast the patriot caught 
The lo^e of virtue, and the love of fame. 

Jerningha!^. 



TRUST IN GOD 

O THOU great Arbiter of life and death ! 
Nature's immorta], immaterial sun I 
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Whose all- prolific beam late call'd lae forth 
From darkness^ teeming darkness, where I lay 
The worm's inferior; and> in rank, beneath 
The dust I tread on ; high to bear my brow. 
To drink the spirit of the golden day. 
And triumph in existence j and couldst know 
No motive but my bliss, and hast ordain'd 
A rise in blessing ! with the patriarch's joy 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown : 
1 trust in thee, and know in whom I trost : 
Or life or death is equal; neither weighs ; 
All weight in this— >0 let me live to thee ! 

Young. 



ON MEMORY 

HAIL Mem'ry, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age nnnumber'd treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shad'wy brood thy call obey. 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ?■ 
Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone ; 
The only pleasures we can caH our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer- visions die. 
If hjjjb a fleeting cloud obscure the sky j 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 
Lo, Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Pow'cp 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, wheiKthe trembling spirit wings her fligh|, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blesU 
« « « ♦ * * 

O'er the still lake the bell of ev'ning toll'd. 
And on the moor the shepherd pet^tk*d\»&v\^v 

% 5 
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And (rtk the gr^en biU't side the nitteor play'd ; 
When^ httk ! a Toicm tttog swtetly thr»' the sbade. 
It cedJ^4*^yei still in Pkirio's fancy tbog^ 
Still on each note his captive spirit faiAng | 
Till o'er the mead a coot, se^eslcr^d grofe • 
Prott it^A f ich roof a sparry lustre shot. 
A crystal water crossed the pebbled floor. 
And 00 the ft-otit these simple lines it bofe t 
^ HMVee away, nor dare iottode I 
In this secret, shad'wy ceH 
Musing Mem'ry lores to dwells 
"With her sister Solttode* 
Far from the busy world she flies. 
To taste that peace the world denies. 
Entranc'd she sits ; from youth to age. 
Reviewing Life's eventful page ; 
And noting, ere they fade away. 

The little lines of yesterday/' 

* « * * * # 

Ah! why should Virtue dread the Irowms of 
Fate ? 
Hers what no wealth can win, no pow'r create ! 
A little world of clear and cloudless day. 
Nor wreck'd by storms, nor moulder'd by, decay { 
A world, with Memory's ceaseless sunshine bl«st> 
The home of Happiness, an honest breast. 

Roobas. 



COMING OF THE MESSIAH. 

THE Savioor comes ! by ancient bards foreioU : 
Hear him> ye de»f ; and all ye. blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the aighttees eye-ball pour the day : 
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^Tis'be th' obstracted paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new nosic charm ih' onfoldiiig ear: 
The domb shall sing^ the lame his cmtch forego^ 
And leap, exnHifig, like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no marmur, the wide world shall hear. 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. ^ 

In adamantine chains shall Death be boutid. 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound* 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 
By day o'ersees th^bl, and by night protecU ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arm^ 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ^ 
Thtm shall mankind his guardian care engage. 
The promised father of the futare age* 

Port. 

OBJECTS OP PRAYER. 

SAY, where shall hope and fear their objects find? 
"Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate. 
Roll darkling doWn the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dial ike alarm, no wishes rise. 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease f petitions yet remain, 
Whieh Heaven may hear; nor deem religion tain* 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice ; 
But leave to Heav'n the measure and the choice. 
Safe in his pow'r, whose eyes discern aftir 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer,. 
Implore his aid,, in his decisions rest. 
Secure whatever he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of Sacred Presence fires, ' 
And strong deTotion to the skies ^s^lt^i^ 
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Pouf forth thy fervours for a healthful mind« 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love> which scarce collective man can fill 5- 
For patience^ st>v^reign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For faiths that^ panting for a happier seat. 
Counts death kind nature's signal of retreat: 
These goods for man the laws of Heav'n ordain^ 
These goeds he grants^ who grants the pow'r to gala; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind> 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 

Johnson. 

HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF LIFE. 

IF you would live« I do not merely say as long« bat as 
much, as possible, cultivate the sensibilities, enter upon 
the exercises, of generous and energetic virtue. Virtue 
adds to man a new sense ; it is necessary to complete the 
proper number of inlets of pleasure, of organs of enjoy- 
ment, that belong to his nature. To be destitute of it is 
to possess a maimed and defective life. You pity the 
blind ; they cannot enjoy the beauties of nature : you 
pity the deaf; they cannot admit entertainnient from 
the sound of society, from the voice of music : pity, fou 
the same reason, the selfish ; they cannot *' rejoice with 
them that rejoice :'' most sad and mournful defect! — 
happiuess, '' at one entrance,'' and that the widest of all, 
*' qnite shut out ! '^ You commiserate the sick and tlit 
lame, whose days are passed in the chamber or in the 
chair; they cannot walk whither they would; they do 
but breathe, you say, they do not live; they are buried in 
confinement; they differ from the dead but in beholding 
the grave in which the}' are detained. Compassionate aiao 
them, whose affections are shut up in their own little afiairs^ 
and are incapable of roving^ with delightful enlargement^ 
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over the many scenes of happiness, which the creation, in 
the present stage of it's progress, exhibits ; and of expa- 
tiating in the grand, the unspeakably spacious contem- 
plation of that genera) welfare^ which religion teaclies 
us to expect, that the providence of God will ultimately 
produce. 

" Let us eat and drink/' says the libertine, " for to 
morrow we die/' 1 urge the same consideration in favour 
of a virtuous life. Let us make the most of our little life, 
by leading it as it ought to be led. Let us press down into 
so small a measure as much happiness as it can contain, 
by compressing into it as much goodness as it will hold. 
Let us give to the joys^ that have so short a time to flow, 
as brisk and sprightly a current as we can, by cultivating 
that virtue, which constitutes the vigour of nature, and 
the vivacity of life. 

Of those, who lead an eminently virtuous life, when their 
breath departs, the idea long remains behind them, in the 
remembrance of the good. " The memory of the just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot/' Putre- 
faction preys at once upon their bodies, and upon their 
names. As their relics dissolve into dust, in the chamber 
of the grave, their remembrance is reduced to ashes, in 
the bosom of mankind. Those, who were not loved while 
living, are neither lamented, nor missed, when dead. The 
amiable and excellent, on the contrary, when they cease 
to be, continue to exist in the memory of those, among 
whom their little life was passed. 

I have represented the fleeting nature of mortal man ; 
his speedy departure out of the world, and his complete 
expunction from it, when he has left it. The Scriptures 
describe him as fleeing away as a shadow ; an unsubstan- 
tial image, a nothing, that soon leaves it's place, and leaves 
oo proof behind it of it's having been there. This is a 
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<itrict1y faithfaT, a literally hiMk^t and ufipoeticUl pictoreof 
the majority of mankind. While they ttt, their beiigii^ 
msigniticant to society ; znd, when they are ft^ morft, it h 
not remembered that they eter were. They learB lio ttt» 
pression of their figure upon the station which they qnit. 
There is no stamp of their ever haying stood there. N<^ 
tnark^ no monument of their departed image remains. 
While they occupy their place, they are merely appear^ 
atices. The sphfire to which they belong is anfilled ; the 
post where they stand is vacancy and emptiness. There is 
nothing there : there is the apparition of a member of so- 
ciety ; but the substance is not there. It is only a shadow 
that stands before mankind ; a phantom, that appears in 
the eye, without imparting any iirfltienee ; a ghosts thit 
glides onfelt through the Earth, and then vanishes away. 
Of the majority of mankind, such is the description. 
Then: biographer has only to say of them, that on a day 
they were bom, and on a day they died. All that temaitti 
to be recorded, in the interim, is, that they deceived, and 
returned the air of Heaven ; they closed, and they opened 
their eyes upon* the light of day ; they felt, and they satii^ 
fied the wants of nature or of art ; so many suns arose, and 
went down upon them ; so many summers bloomed, and 
faded before their eyes ; so many winters scattered the 
hoar frost upon their path, and then their sensels were 
^aled for ever. No wonder, when such men depart, th^, 
along with them, their idea dies, and that their extinction 
is entire. From this total mortality, which the majority 
amSergo, the instant their bodies are deposited out of (he 
sigh% of survivors, nhose, who diligentty discharge tt|« 
duties of life, are favoured with a longer respite. Their 
generous activity, when their power of acting is over, 
whether the period of it be long or short, gives a longevity 
to their image, in the mind of them before whom, or to* 
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wanli wbom, their virtue was displayed, proportioneJ ta 
the degree of (bat Tiriae, and lo the tturkbility of Ibe be- 
nefits it has conniunicaied. 

Such are not the shadows, that others are ; there is lab- 
sUnce Bod body in ibeic being ; they are tielt, aa well m 
seen, by iheir fellow creatures; they make aa impression 
upon the place in society wbich they occupy ; ibey are 
not airy images, and unreal tDockeries of the eye that looks 
Ibrmen ; there is solidity, as well as outline id them ; they 
not oaly look like men, but are what ihey seem i they nut 
only " go for men in ibe catalogue" of the naturalixt, they 
are men upon the list of Reason, and of Hea»en. When 
such men quit the world, tbeii memory makes a little 
longer stay in it ; their names do nut tread upon the heel 
of their breath : ihey are long before they follow it. 
When such men fall, contiguous society shakes aroanif 
them ; the hearts of others sink along with the fmal failure 
of theirs ; and, when the grave covers them from the gaze 
of gratitude, itcannotdoscovertheir loved idea. To this, 
long lile and lengtb of days are added, in alleciioiiiie 
Memory's mental land of fair and checished gha^ 

Faucbti 

QUALITIES REQUISITE IN A WIFE. 
TASTES, maoDeri, and opinions, being things not 
origmal but acquired, cannot be of so much conaeqoence 
as the fuadamental properties of good sense and good 
temper. Possessed of these, a wife, who lo»ea hur 
huiband, will fashion herself in the others according to 
what she perceives to be his inclination; and if, alter 
all, a considerable diversity remain between ihem in 
such poinliv this is not incompatible with domestic com- 
fort. But sense and temper can never be dispensed v ' ' 
in the cuppanioa tor lile : tbey foint tih« b»» o% «' 
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the whole edifice of happiness is to be raised. As both' 
are absolutely essential^ it is needless to jnquire which is 
so in the highest degree. Fortunately, tbey are oftener- 
met with together, than separate ; for the just and rea- 
sofnable estimation of things, which true good sense in-: 
spires, almost necessarily produces that equanimity and 
moderation of spirit, in which good tfsmper properly 
consists. There is, indeed, a kind of thougbUesa good 
nature, which is not tinfrequently coupled with we^knew 
of understanding; but, having no power of self-directioo^ 
it^s operations are capricious, and no reliance can be 
placed on it. in promoting solid felicity. When^ how-- 
ever, this easy humour appears with the attractions of 
youth and beauty, there is some danger lest even men of 
sense should overlook the defects of a shallow capacity, • 
especially if they have entertaii»ed the too common' 
notion, that women are no better than playthings de-: 
signed rather for the amusement of their lords and 
masters, than for the more serious purposes of life. Beit- 
no man ever married a fool without severely repenting 
it ; for though the pretty triiler may have served welt. 
enough for the hour of dalliance and gaiety, yet when foUy 
assumes the reins of domestic, and especially of parental: 
control, she will give a perpetual heartach -to a consi- 
derate partner. 

On the other hand, there are to be met with instances 
of considerable powers of the understanding, combined' 
with waywardness of temper, sufficient to destroy all 
the comfort of life. Malignity is sometimes joined 
with wit, haughtiness and caprice with talents, sourness 
and suspicion with sagacity, and cold reserve with 
judgment. But all these being in themselves vnamiable 
qualities, it is less necessary to guard against the pos- 
sessors of them. They generally render even beauty 
unattractive; and no charm but tbat ^f fonu«e is able^ 
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to oyercome the repugnance they excite. How much 
more fatal than even folly they are to all domestic feli- 
<^i^y> you have probably already seen enough of the ma* 
trimonial state to judge. 

Many of the qualities, which fit a woman for a compa* 
nion^ also adapt her for the office of a helper^ but many 
additional ones are requisite. The original purpose for 
which this sex was created is said, you know, to have 
been, providing man with a help-mate ; yet it is^ perhaps, 
that notion of a wife, which least occupies the imagination 
in the season of courtship. Be assured,' however, that, as 
an office for life, it's importance stands extremely high to 
one whose situation does not place him above the want of 
such aid ; and fitness for it should make a leading cousi* 
deration in his choice. Romantic ideas of domestic feli- 
city will infallibly in time give way to that true state of 
things, which will show that a large part of it mutt arise 
from well ordered afiairs, aud an a<%umulatioD of petty 
comforts and conveniences* A clean and quiet dre side« 
regular and agreeable meals, decent apparel, a house ma- 
naged with order and ecooomy, ready for the reception 
of a friend or tlie accomodation of a stranger, a skilful as 
well as affectionate nurse in time of sickness— all these 
things compose a very considerable part of what the nup- 
tial state was intended to afford us; and, without them, no 
charms of person or understanding will long continue to 
bestow delight. Theartsof housewifery should be regarded 
as professional to the woman who intends to become a wife ; 
and to select one for that station, who is destitute of them, 
or disinclined to exercise them, however otherwise accom- 
plished, is as absurd, as it would be to choose for your 
lawyer or physician a man who excelled in every thing 
rather than in law or physic. 

Let me remark, too, that knowledge and good will are not 
the only requisites for the office of a helper. It demands a 
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certain energy both of body mod mind, which is leas fre- 
quently met with among: the females of the pi^esent agt 
than might be wished. How much soever infirm and deli- 
cate health may interest the feelings, it is certainly an vn- 
desirable attendant on a connexion for life. Nothing cas 
be more contrary to the (Qualification of a belp-nrate, than 
a condition^ which constantly ref|uifes that assistanM 
which it never can impart. Dr. Aikin. 

THE COUNTRY FAVOURABLE TO HEALTH. 

Y£> who amid this feverish world would wear 
A body free of pain, o€ cares a mind $ 
Fly the rank city, shun it's turbid air ; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal smokft 
And volatile corruption, from the dead^ 
The dying, sick'ningy^^nd the 4i?ing world 
Exhaled, to sully Heav'o's transpareiil dofB(a> ' 
With dim mortality. It is not air. 
Thai from a thousand )uags reeks back fo llliD» 
Sated with exhalation? rank and fell. 
The spoil of danghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature ; wfaeii from shape and texture sb^ 
\R«lapstts into ftghtlng elements : 
' It is not air, but flosis a nauseous mass 
Of all obscene, corrupt, ofifensive things^ . 

Whi4e yet you breathe, away; the rural WiMr 
Invite $ the anouutains call you, and the vales % 
The woods, the streams^ and each ambrosial breea^^ 
That fons the ever undulating sky ;. 
A kindly sky ! whose fost'ring pow'r regales 
Man, beast, and all the vegetable reigo. 

AaMSTBOsvc;. 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 
GOD of my life, and Author of my days ! 
Permit my fe«bie voice to lisp ihy praise ; 
And trembling take upon a mortal longoe 
That hallow'd Dame, to harps of seraphs sung : 
Yet here (he brighiest terapbs could no more 
Than veil their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in ev'ry difl'rent sphere. 
Are eiiaal all, for all are nothing' here. 
All nature faJats beneath the mighty name. 
Which nature's works, Ifaro' all their parts, proclaii 
I feel that Bame my inmost tbooghts control. 
And breathe an awful stillness through my suu! i 
As by a uharm, the wavei of grief subside ; 
Itnpetuoaa pasdon Etops hei headlong tide. 
At thy felt presence all emotions ci use. 
And my hush'd spirit fintia a sudden pcac« ; 
Till ev'ry worldly thooght within me dies. 
And Earth's gay pageants vanish from my cyu^ 
Till all my sense is loM in infinite. 
And one vast object fills my aching si^t 

But soon, alts! this holy calm is broke; 
My soul submits to wear her wonted yok« ; 
With shackled pinions itrivcs to soar in vain. 
And mingles with ihe dross of Harth again. 
But he, our gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His spirit, ever brooding o'er our mind. 
Sees the fint wish to belter hopes mclin'd; 
Marks the young dawn of ev'ry yirluous aim. 
And fans the smoking Max into a flame. 
His earl are oft«n 10 the softest cry, 

pace descends to meet the lifted eye ; 
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He reads rhs language of a sileot tear. 
And si^lis are incense from a heart sincere. 
Sucli are ilie vonis, the sacrifice I give ; 
Accept the vow, and hid the suppliant livet 
»oni each terrestrial bondage set me free J 
Siill ev'ry wish, that ceiniea not in (bee ; 
Bid my loud hopes, my »ain ilisquiela cease. 
And point my path 1o eveilaeling peace. j 

If the soft hand of winning Pleasure lead* < 
By living waters, and through flow'ry mead^ 
^Vhen all is smiling, trunquil, and serene, { 
And vernal beauty paints the flaU'ring scenvi 
O! teach me la elude each latent snare. 
And whisper to my sliding heart — Beware! 
With caution lat mo hear the Syren's voice. 
Anil, doubtful, with a trembling heart rejoice, 
ir, friendless, in a vale of tears 1 stray. 
Where briers wounds and ihorni perplex m^ way 
Still let my steady auirl ihy goodness see, 
And with itrong confidence lay hold on thee t 
With c^ual eye my various lot receive, __; 
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solute to live } 



Prepar'd to kiss the sceptre 
While God i) seen in all, and all in God. 
I road his awful name emblazun'd high 
With golden letters on th' illumin'd sky [ 
Nor less the royi^lic characters I seo 
Wrought in each Qow'r, inscrib'd on ev'ry 
In ev'ry leaf, that trembles to the breeze, 
1 hear the voici: of Gcid among the trees. 
With thee in shady solitudes I walk. 
With thee in busy, crowded ciiies talk; 
In ev'ry creature own thy forming pow'r; 
In each erent ihy providence adore ; 
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Thy hopes shall animate ray drooping souL 
Thy precepts gaide me, and thy fear control. 
Thus shall I rest unmoved by all alarnos. 
Secure within the temple of thine arms. 
From aRxious cares, fro^ gloomy terrours -free^ 
And feel myself omnipotent in thee. 
Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh« 
And Earth recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
I stand, and stretch my view to either state ; 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph, and a look serene; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And» having liyM to thee, in thee to die. 

Mrs. Ba^bavlq. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF RHADAMANTHUS. 
1 WAS yesterday comparing the iodusiiy of man wiiU 
that of oiber creatures ; in which 1 could not bm observe, 
thai, notwiihEtatuliDg we are obliged by duty to keep our- 
leWes in constant employ, after the same manner as in- 
ferior aainials are prompted to it by instiDct, we fall very 
short of them in this particular. Wc are here the more 
inexcusable, because there is a greater variety of business, 
to which we may apply onraelves. Reason opens to us a 
large field of aCfairs, whioh other creatures are not capable 
of. Beasts of prey, and 1 believe ail other kinds, in their 
natural state of being, divide their time between action 
and rest; they are alwayaat work or asleep : in short, their 
(vakiog hours are wholly taken up in seeking after their 
food, or in consuming il. The human species only, to 
the great reproach of our nature, are filled with com- 
plaints — that the day hangs heavy on them, thai they do 
not know what to do with themselves, that they are at a loss 
how to pass away their time, with many of the like shame- 
ful murmurs, which we often find in the mouths of those 
who are styled reasonable beings. How monstrous are 
snch expressions among creatures who have the labours of 
the mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish them 
wiih proper employments; who, beside the business of 
n apply themselves to 
) raeditation, te the reading of 
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o dwcourse ; in a word, wlio may «sereiie 
1 ihe unboundeil puiHius of knowledge and 
jAuc, aud every hour of their live* make themselvei trjier 
bbener Ihan they were before, 

iving been taken up for some time in this coun* 

I thonglit, 1 (livened myself with a booic, accurding to 

' usual cuilvm, in order to unbend my mind before I 

I sleep. The book I made use of od tbis occaaioa 

■■ Luciaii, where I amu«ed my tbuughta for about an 

>ug tbe dialogues of the dead, which, in all pro- 

lility, produced the fulLuwing dream : 

Jeyed, meihoogiu, into the entrance of lb* 
nieraal Teg'nus, where I saw Kbadamanthns, one of Ihi 
Igea oC the dead, seated on his tribunal. On his kf 
^1<1 Btuod the keeper of Erebus* on his right the keeptir 
E£lysium : I was told he sat upon women that day, there 
ing sereraJ of tbe sex lately arrived, who had not as yet 
' maiisioDs assigocd tbem. I w;u sui-prtsed to heat 
I iksk every one of them the same <]ue8tion, namely, 
I What they had been doing f" Upon this question being 
poposed to tbe whole assembly, ihey stared one upon an- 
Hier, as not knowing what to ansncr : he then interrogateA 
Let) of them separately. " Madam," says he to the first of 
pcfii, " you hare been upon the Earth abont (ifiy years, what 
bweyou been doing there all this while?" " Doing," says 
fce, "really I don't know what I haTe been doing; I desire T 
my have time given me to recollect." Afier about hal^ I 
Ifei hour's pause, she told hira, that she had been playing at f 
Arimp; upon which Rhadamanthns beckoned to the keeper ] 
an his left hand to take her into custody. " And you, ma- 
ifem,'' gays the judj^e, " that look with such a soft and lan- 
gniihingair; 1 think you set out for this place in your 
Bine^aad-twentittb year; what have you been doing all 
tkts while i " " I had a great deal of busiaess on my hand*,' 
«ByB ihe, " being taken up tbe first twelve years of ox's lift 
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in dressing a jointed baby« and atl the remaining part of it 
\ in reading plays and romances. " • *' Very well/' says be, 
" you have employed your time to good purpose. — Away 
with her." The next was a plain> country woman : '* Well, 
mistress/' says Rhadaroanthus, " and what have you been 
doing ? *' " An't please your worship/' says she, *f I did 
not live quite forty years ; and, in that time, brought ny 
husband seven daughters, made him nine thousand cheeses, 
and left my eldest girl with him, to look after bis house in 
my absence ; and who, I may venture to say, is as pretty 
a housewife as an3rin the country/' Rhadamanthus amiled 
at the simplicity of the good woman, and ordered the keeper 
of Elysium to take her into his care. '* And you, fair lady," 
says he, " what have you been doing these five and thirty 
years?" " I have been doing no hurt, I assure yoo, sir,** 
said she. " That is well,*' says he ; " but what good have 
you been doing? " The lady was in great confusion at this 
question, and, not knowing what to answer, the two keepers 
leaped out to seize her at the same time ; the one took her 
by the hand to convey her to Elysium, the other caught 
hold of her to carry her to Erebus ; but Rhadamaothus, 
observing an ingenuous modesty in her countenance and 
behaviour, bid them both let her Ipose, and set her aside 
fojr a reexamination, when he was more at leisure. Aa 
old woman, of a proud andsour look, presented herself next 
at the bar, and being- asked what she had been doing? 
*' Truly/' says she, " I lived threescore and ten years: in a 
very wicked world ; and was so angry at the behaviour of 
a parcel of young flirts, that I past almost all my last years 
in condemning the follies of the times; I was every day 
blaming the silly conduct of people about me, in order to 
deter those I conversed with from falling into the like errours 
and miscarriages." ''Very well," says Rhadamaotbtta; 
" but did you keep the same watchful eye over your ova 
actions ? " '* Why, truly," says she, " I was so t^ken up 
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with pablishing the faults of others, that I had no time to 
considermy own. '* " Madam, *' says Hhadamanthui, " be 
fleased to file off to the left, and make room for the vene* 
nble matron. that stands behind you.^-Old gentlewoman/ 
nys he, *' I think yon are fourscore ? you b*4ve heard the 
question, what have you been doing so long in the world ? *' 
"Ah, sir,'' says she, " I have been doing what I should 
aot hare done ; but I had made a firm resolution to have 
changed my life, if I had not been snatched off by an un* 
timely end. " ** Madam/' says be, f* you will please to follow 
your leader;" and spying another of the. same age, iu« 
terrogated her in the same form. To which the matron 
replied, " I have been the wife of a husband, who was as 
dear to me in his old age as in his youth. I have been a 
Dtother, and very happy in my children, whom I endea- 
voured to bring up in every thing that is good ; my eldest 
" son is blest by the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him ; I lived within my income, and left my family 
much more wealthy than I found it.'' Rhadamanthus, who 
knew the ralue of the old lady, smiled upon her in such a 
manner, that the keeper of Elysium, who knew his olBce, 
reached out his hand to her : he no sooner touched her but 
ber wrinkles vanished, her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
glowed with blushes, and she appeared in full bloom and 
beauty. A young woman observing that this officer, who 
tonducted the happy to Elysium, was so great a beautifier, 
longed to be in his hands ; so that, pressing through the 
crowd, she was the next who appeared at the bar, and 
being asked, *' what she had been doing the five and twenty 
years that she had passed in the world ? " ** I have endea- 
voured,^' says she, " ever since I came to years of dis* 
cretion, to make myself lovely, and to gain admirers : in 
order to it, I passed my time in bottling up May-dew, in- 
venting white washes, mixing colours, cutting out patches, 
consulting my glass^ suiting my complexion^ tearing oif 

F 
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my tucker, sinking my stays — '* Rhadamanthm, withoat 
liearing her ont« gave the sign to take her off. Upon the 
approach of the keeper of Erebus her colour faded, heriice 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole person wm kii 
in deformity. 

I was then surprised with a distant sound of a whole 
troop of females, that came forward laughing, singing, tod 
<!ancing : I was very desirous to know the reception tbey 
would meet with, and, withal, was very apprehensive, that 
Rhadamanthus would spoil their mirth ; but at their nearer 
approach the noise grew so very great that it awaked nei 

Addison. 

VISION OF THEODORE. 

SON of Perseverance, whoever thou^rt, whose carioshy 
has led thee hither, read and be wise* He thafe now calb 
upon thee is Theodore, the Hermit of Tenerifie, who, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his retreat, left this instmction'to 
mankind, lest his solitary hours should be spent in vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a groveller on the Eartlw 
and a gazer at the sky : I trafficked, and heaped wealth 
together; I loved, and was favoured; I wore €be robe of 
honour, and heard the rousick of adulatiop ; I was am- 
bitiousi and rose to greatness ; I was unhappy, and retireiL 
I sought for some time what I at length found here, I 
place where real wants might be easily supplied, and where 
I might not be under the necessity of purchasing the as- 
sistance of men by the toleration of their follies. Here I 
saw fruits, and herbs, and water, and here determined to wait 
the hand of death, which, I, hope, when at last it comeay will 
fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now passed in forgetfulness of 
all mortal cares, and without any inclination to .wander 
further than the necessity of procurijig sustenance re- 
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quired ; but as I stood one d^ beholding the rock, that 
overhangs my cell, I found in myself a desire to climb 
it ; and, when I was on it's top, was in the same manner 
determined to scale the next ; till, by degrees, I conceived 
a wish to view the summit of the mountain, at the foot of 

• 

whiqh I had so long resided. TI^^ motion of my thoughts 
I endeavoured to suppress, not because it appeared crimi- 
nal, but because it was new ; and all change, not evidently 
for the better, alarms a mind taught by experience to dis- 
trust itself. I was often afraid, that my heart was deceiv- 
ing me, that my impatience of confinement arose from 
some earthly passion, and that my ardour to survey the 
vrorks of nature was only a hidden lunging to mingle once 
again in Ihe scenes of life. I therefore endeavoured to 
settle my thoughts into their former state, but found their 
distraction every day greater. I was always reproaching 
myself with the want of liappiness within my reach, and 
at last began to question whether it was not laziness rather 
than caution, that restrained me from climbing to the sum« 
niii. of TenerifFe. 

I rose, therefore, before the day, and begun my journey 
tip the steep of the mountain ; but I had not advanced far, 
old as I was and burdened with provision, when the day 
began to shine upon me ; the declivities grew more pre- 
cipitous, and the sand slided from beneath my feet ; at last, 
fainting with labour, I arrived at a small plain, almost in- 
closed by rocks, and open only to the east I sat down t^ 
rest awhile, in full persuasion,^ that, when I had recovered 
xay strength, I should proceed on my design ; but when once 
I had tasted ease, I found many reasons against disturbing 
it. The branches spread a shade over my head, and the 
gales of spring wafted odours to my bosom. 

As I sat thus, forming alternately excuses for delay, and 
resolutions to go forward, an irresistible heaviness suddenly 
surprised me 3 I l^d my head upon \h« b^uN^ vcAi^ix^^ 

T? 2 
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myself to sleep: fvhen methought I beard the sound as of 
the flight of eagles, and a being of more than baman dig- 
nity stood before ipe. While I was deliberating how to 
address him, he took me by the hand with an air of kind- 
• iness, and asked me solemnly, but without severity, " The- 
odore, whither art thou going ? " " I am climbing,'' answered 
I, " to the top of the mountain, to enjoy a more extensive 
prospect of the works of nature. " " Attend first," said he, 
" to the prospect which this place affords, and what thoa 
dost not understand I will explain. I am one of the be- 
nevolent beings, who watch over the children of the dost, 
to preserve them from those evils, which will not ultimately 
terminate in good, and which they do not, by their own 
faults, bring upon themselves. Look round, therefore, 
without fear ; observe, contemplate, and be instructed." 

Encouraged by this assurance, I looked, and beheld a 
mountain higher than Teneriffe, to the summit of whith 
the human eye could never reach : when I had tired my* 
self with gazing upon it's height, I turned my eyes to- 
ward it's foot, which I could easily discover, but was 
ama;sed to find it without foundation, and placed incon- 
ceivably in emptiness and darkness. Thus I stood terrified 
and confused ; above were tracks inscrutable, and below 
was total vacuity. But my protector, with a voice of ad- I 
monition, cried out, '* Theodore, be not affrighted, bat 
raise thine eyes again ; the Mountain of Existence is before 
thee, survey it, and be wise. " 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, and ob- 
served the bottom of the mountain to be a gentle rise, and 
overspread with flowers; the middle to be more ste^p, em- 
barrassed with crags,' and interrupted by precipices, over 
which hung branches loaded with fruits, and among which 
were scaiteriEid palaces and bowers. The tracts, which my 
eye could reach nearest the top, were generally barren; 
Jbut there were among the clefts of ih^ tocks a few hardy 
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evergreens, wbfcb, tliovgh they did ^ot give noeh p(< 
to the sight or smell, yet seemed to cheer the laboor zni 
facilitate the steps of those, who wercr< Umber iog among 
them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minb^; the d'riSnr-' 
ent parts, 1 observed, at a great disUnce,-;^moltitQde of 
both sexes, issning into view from the bottom of (he moun- 
tain. Their first actions I could not accurately discero 
but, as they every moment approached nearer I found 
that they amused themselves with gathering flowers -pjillcr 
the sop^^jrintendence of a modest virgin in a white >o)>e, 
who seemed not over solicitous to confine them to any set- 
tled place or certain track ; for she knew, that the wbo^9- 
ground was smooth and solid, and that, they coold nor. - 
easily be hurt or bewildered. When, as it ofien happened/ 
they plucked a thistle for a flower. Innocence, to was she 
called, would smile at the mistake. Happy, said I, are 
they, who are under so gentle a government, and yet ar^ 
safe. But 1 had no opportunity to dwell long op the 
consideration of their felicity ; for I found, that Innocence 
continued her attendance but a little way, and seemed 
to consider only the flowery bottom of the mountain as 
her proper province. Those, whom nhe abandoned, scarcely 
knew tbat they were left, before they perceived tliemielvea^ 
in the hands of Education, a nymph more severe m hmt 
aspect and imperious in her commands who confined them 
to certain paths, in their opinion too narrow and too rough. 
These they were continually solicited to leave by .Appetite, 
whom Education could never fright away^ though sha 
sometimes awed her to such timidity, that the eflects of her 
presence were scarcely perceptible. Some went back to 
the first part of the mountain, and seemed desirous of con-, 
tinuing busied in plgcking flowers, but were no longer 
guarded by Innocence ; and such as Education could not 
force back, proceeded up the mountain by somd miry road, in 
which they were seldom seen; aud:»c^tc^\N ^^^t\^^^^- 
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As E(H]cation led h^r* troop up tfae mountain, nothing 
vras more obscrvab{)»^(han that she was frequently giving 
them cautions tO/tKe'v^re of Habits; and was calling oot 
to one or another at every step, that a Habit was ensnaring 
them;-|hat t)iVy. .'would be under the dominion of Habit 
before they per<[?eived their danger; and that those, whom 
Habit 8hoii[d'once subdue, had little hope of regaiDiog 
their liljerty. 

Of this 'caution, so frequently repeated, I was very soli* 
citou»)^Jinow the reason, when my protector directed my 
re^rd.io a troop of pygmies, which appeared td walk 
silerkly before those that were climbing the mountain, and 
eattr to smooth her way before her follower. I found, thai 
.LHad missed the notice of them before, both because they 
vYere so minute as not easily to be discerned, and because they 
grew every moment nearer in their colour to the objects 
with which they were surrounded. As the followers of 
Education did not appear to be sensible of the presence 
of these dangerous associates, or, ridiculing their diminu- 
tive size, did not think it possible that human beings 
should ever be brought into subjection b}^ such feebl# 
enemies, they generally heard her precepts of vigilance 
with wonder : and, when they thought her eye withdrawn, 
treated them with contempt. Nor could I, myself, think her 
cautions so necessary, as her frequent inculcations seemed to 
suppose, till I observed, that each of these petty beings 
held secretly a chain in her hand, with which she prepared 
to bind those, whom she found within her power. Yet 
these Habits, under the eye of Education, went quietly for- 
ward, and seemed very little to increase in bulk of 
strength; for though they were always willing to join 
with Appetite, yet, when Education kept them apart from 
her, they would very punctually obey command, and 
make the narrow roads, in which they were confined, easier 
ani) smoother. 
It was observable, that their aU^nte vw i»^«t ifc %. 
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stand, Iwt continaaUy grcmiDg or decreasing) yet not 
always in the same proportions : nor could I forbear to ex* 
press my admiration^ when I saw in how oiuch less lime 
they generally gained than Ust buUc. Though they grew 
slowly in the road of Education, it might, however, be per- 
ceived that they grew ; but, if they once deviated at the 
call of Appetite, their stature soon became gigantick ; and 
their strength was such, that Education pointed out to her 
tribe many, that were led in chains by them, whom she 
could never more rescue from their slavery. She pointed 
them out, but with little effect ; for all her pupils appeared 
confident of their own superiority to the strongest Habit, 
and some seemed in secret to regret, that they were hin* 
dered from following the triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit, • not to sutler her 
power to be felt at first Those, whom she led, she had 
the address of appearing only to attend, but was coo* 
ffnually doubling her chains upon her companions ; which 
were so jilender in themselves, and so silently fastened, 
that, while the attention was engaged by other objects, they 
were not easily perceived. Each link grew tighter as it 
had been longer worn ; and when, by continual additions, 
they became so heavy as to be felt, they were very fre- 
quently too strong to be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner to the 
fiwrt of the mountain where the ^declivity began to grow 
craggy, she resigned her charge to two powers* of superior 
aspect. The meaner of them appeared capable of presiding 
in senates, or governing nations, and yet watched the steps 
of the other with the most anxious attention, atid was visibly 
confounded and perplexed, if ever she suffered her regard 
to be drawn away. The other seemed to approve her sub- 
mission as pleasing, but with such a condescension as plainly 
showed that she claimed it as due ; and, indeed, so great 
was her dignity and sweetness, that he who would ocit 
r^rerap-^- •""^t not behold h«r« 
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" Theodore/' said my protector,- ** be. fearlttf , and be 

wise; approach these powers/ whose- dominioD ex tebdi to 

all (he remaining part of the MouDtain of Existence.'' I 

trembled, ^ and ventured to address the inferior nympb, 

whose eyes, though piercing and awful, I was yet able to 

sustain. *' Bright Power," said I, " by whatever name it 

is lawful to address thee, tell me, thou who presideat here, 

on what condition thy protertion will be granted?" ''It 

will be granted," said she, " only to obedience. I am 

I Reason, of all subordinate beings the noblest and the 

■ greatest ; who, if thou wilt receive my laws, will reward 

I the^ like the rest of my votaries, by conducting thee to 

t Religion." 

Charmed by her voice and aspect, I professed my readi- 
ness to follow her. She then presented me to ber miatresi, 
^'ho looked upon me with tenderness. I bowed before hjUi 

and she smiled. 

« 

When Education delivered up those for whose happioen 
she had been so long solicitous, she seenied to expect that 
they should express some gratitude for her care« or some 
regret at the loss of that protection, which she bad bitbertb 
afforded them. But it was easy to discover, by the alacrity 
which broke out at her departure, that her presence had 
been long displeasing, and that she had been teaching tbofe« 
who felt in themselves no want of instruction. They all 
agreed in rejoicing, that they should be no longer with 
ect to her caprices, or disturbed by her documents, but 
should be now under the direction only of Reason, to whom 
they made no doubt of being able to recommend tbemHelves 
by a steady adherence to all her precepts. Reason coun- 
selled, them, at their first entrance upon her province, to 
inlist themselves among the votaries of Religion; and in- 
formed them, that, if they trusted to ber alone^ they would 
find the same fate with her other admirers, whom she had 
not been able to secure against Appetites and Passions, and 
nl/o, having been seized by Hab\U,\ul\»te^\a^v^^Tift%Nw* 
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had been dragg^ away to the caTerns of Despair. Her 
admonition was yain, the greater number declared against 
any other direction, and doubted not but by her superin- 
tendency they should climb with safety up the Mountain 
of Existence. " My power/^ said Reason, " is to advise, 
not to compel; I haTe already told you the danger of your 
choice. The path seems now plain- and even, but there 
are asperities and pitfalls, over which Religion only can- 
conduct you. Look upwards, and you perceive a mist 
before you, settled upon the highest vi:»ible part of the 
mountain ; a mist, by which my prospect is terminated^ 
and which is pierced only by the eyes of Religion. Be- 
yond it are the temples of Happiness, in which those, who 
climb the precipice by her direction, after the toil o£ their, 
pilgrimage, repose fur ever. 1 know not the way, amP 
therefore can only conduct you to a better guide. Pride 
has sometimes reproached me with the narrowness of my 
view, but,, when she endeavoured to extend it, could only 
show me, below the mist, the bowers of Cohtent ; even- 
they vanished as I fixed my eyen upon them ; and those, 
whom she persuaded to travel toward them, were inclined 
by Habits, and ingulfed by Despair, a cruel tyrant, whose 
caverns are beyond the darkness on the right side and oii« 
the le&, from whose prisons none can escape, and whom. 
I cannot teach you to avoid." 

Such was the declaration of Reason to those who de^ 
mandedher protection. Some, that recollected the dictate* 
of Education, finding t^em now seconded by another au« 
thority, submitted with reluctance to the strict decree, and 
engaged themselves among the followers of Religion, who 
were distinguished by the uniformity of their march, though 
many of them were women, and by their continual endea- 
vours to move upwards, without appearing to regar 1 the 
prospects,, which at every step courted their attention. 

Ail those, who determined to follow either R«mqci qc 

¥ 5 
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Religion, were continually importuned to forsake the road, 
sometimes by Passions, and sometimes by Appetites, of 
whom both had reason to boast the success of their artifices; 
for so many were drawn into by-paths, that any way was 
more populous than the right. The attacks of the Appetites 
were more impetuous, those of the Passions longer eon* 
tinned. The Appetites turned their follo\irers diractly 
from the true way, but the Passions marched at first id a 
path nearly in the same direction with that of Reason and 
Religion; but deviated by slow degrees, till at last they 
entirely changed their course. Appetite drew aside the 
dull, and Passion the sprightly. Of the Appetites> Lust 
was the strongest ; and of the Passions, Vanity. The most 
po\YerfuI assault was to be feared, when a Passion and an 
Appetite joined their enticements ; and the path of Reason 
was best followed, when a Passion called to one side, and 
an Appetite to the other. 

These seducers had the greatest success upon the fol- 
lowers of Reason, over whom they scarcely ever failed to 
prevail, except when they counteracted .one another. 
They had not the same triumphs over the votaries of Re- 
ligion ; for though they were often led aside for a time. 
Religion commonly recalled them by her emissary Con- 
science, before Habit had time to enchain them. But they 
that professed to obey Reason, if once they forsook her, 
seldom returned ; for she had no messenger to summon 
them but Pride, who generally betrayed her confidence, 
and employed all her skill to support Passion ; and, if ever 
she did her duty, was found unable to prevail, if Habit had 
interposed. 

I soon found, that th^ great danger to the followers of 

Religion was only from Habit ; every other power was 

easily msisted, nor did they find any difficulty, when they 

inadvertently quitted her, to find her again by the direction 

af Conscience, ^nless -they i\ad ^Wttv xVcci^ to Habitlo 
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'draw her chain behind them, and bar up the way i>y 
which they had wandered. Of some of these the condi* 
lion w~^a» justly to be pitied, who turned at every call of 
Conscience, and tried, but without effect, to burst the 
chains of Habit : saw Religion walking forward at a 
distance^ saw her with reverence, and longed to join her; 
but were, whenever they approached her, withheld by 
Habit, and languished in sordid bondage, which they could 
not escape, though they scorned and hated it 

It was evident, that the Habits were so far from growiiig 
weaker by these repeated contests, that, if they were not 
totally overcome, every struggle enlarged their bulk, and 
increased their strength ; and a Habit, opposed and victo- 
rious, was more than twice ias strong as before the contest. 
The manner in which those, who were weary of their ty» 
ranny, endeavoured to escape from them, appeared, by the 
event, to be generally wrong : they tried to loose their 
chains one by one, and to retreat by the same degrees a» 
they advanced ; but, before the deliverance was completed. 
Habit always threw new chains upon her fugitive ; nor 
did any escape her but those, who, by an eiSbrt sudden and 
violent, burst their shackles at -once, and left her at a 
distance ; and, even of these> many, rushing too precipi- 
tately forward, and hindered by their terrours from stop«> 
ping where they were safe, were fatigued with their own 
vehemence, and resigned themselves again to that power,, 
from whom aa escape must«be so dearly bought,, and whose 
tyranny was little felt, except when it was resisted. 

Some, however, there always were, who, when they found 
Habit prevailing over them,, called upon Reasoa or Reli- 
gion for assistance : each of them willingly came to the 
succour of her suppliant, but neither with the same 
strength^ nor the same success^ Habit, insolent with her 
power, would often .presume to parley with Reason, and 
oiler to loose some of her chains, if the re »t might remain. 
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To thi^y Reason^ who was nev^r certaio of victory, fre- 
quently consented, but always found ber concession db- 
structive, and saw tbe captive led away by- Habit to his 
former slavery. Religion never submitted to treaty, but 
field out her hand with certainty of conquest ; and» if the 
captive to whom she gave it did not quit his bold, always 
led him away in triumph, and placed biro in tbe direct path 
to the Temple of Happiness, where Reason never failed to 
congratulate his dieliverance, and encourage his adherence 
to that power, to whose timely succour be was indebted 
for it. 

When the traveller was again, placed in the road of 
Happiness, I saw Habit again gliding before bini, but re« 
duced to the stature of.a dwarf, without strength and with- 
out activity ; but when the Passions or Appetites, which 
had befor^ seduced him, made their approach. Habit would 
on a sudden start into size, and, with unexpected violence^ 
push bim towards them. The. wretch, thus impelled on 
one side, and ailured on the other, too frequently quitted iht 
road of Happiness, to which, after his second .deviation 
from it, he rarely returned : but, by a timely call upon 
Religion, the force of Habit was eluded, her attacks jprew 
fainter, and at last her correspondence with the enemy w^s 
entirely destroyed. She then began to employ those rest- 
less faculties in compliance with the power which she 
could not overcome ; and, as she grew again in ^tatqre and 
in strength, cleared away the asperities of the road to Hap- 
>piness. 

From this road. I could not easily withdraw my attention, 
because all who travelled it appeared cheerful and yatisfied; 
and the farther they proceeded, the greater appeared tbeir 
alacrity, and the stronger their conviction of U^e wisdom of 
their guide. Some, who had never deviated but by short 
excursions had Habit in the middle of.their passage vigor- 
ously supporting them^ and driving off their Appetites and 
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Passions, wliicli sttemplcd to inierrupl thi-it progrert; 
Olliers who had entcrtil this road late, or lind I'lOg hr- 
i<iken it, were toiling un wiliiout htr lielp al least, and 
commonly against lier enileavourx. But I observed, when 
ihey approaclied to (he barren top, thai few were able to 
proceed without some support from Habit : and that tliev, 
whose HsbilH were strong, adranccd Ivward the mists with 
little emotion, aod entered them at last with calmneis and 
confidence ; after whii:b, they wtre oeen only by the eye 
of Religion; and, though Rra^on looked after thuta with 
the most earnest curiosity, she could only obtain a faint 
glimpse, when her mistrese, tu enlarge her prospect, raised 
her from the ground. Renxun, however, dificerntd that 
they were sah, but Relit{ioii saw that they were happy. 

" Now, Thei«lore,"' said my protector, " withdraw thy 
view from the regions of obtuutity, and see the fate of 
those, who, when they were di>mijsed by Education, 
would admit no dirertion btii that of Reason. Stirvey their 
wauderingi, and be wise." 

I looked then upon the road of Reason, which was, in- 
deed, so far as it reached, the same with that of Religion, 
nor had Reason discovered it but by her instruction. Vet, 
when she had once been taught it, she clearly «aw that il 
wai right; and Pride had sometimes iticited her todeclare, 
that she discovered it her-elf, and persuaded her to ofler 
herself a« a guide to Religion: whom, after many vam 
experiments, fhe found it her highest privil«ge to follow. 
Season was, however, at latt well instructed in part oi the 
..ay, and appeared tu teach it with some success, ™^J« 
precepts were not misreuresejiied by Passjon. <" 

w.. .he .bl. to ,L., Wbe„ P^ion «.«'l "P™^" -»- 

deed, to contend with more figoui b , . „^ ;i- ^•,. 

was generally overwearied in ^^"^/^ . VVi^%V,\v« ^^v^W| 

of her opponnata bad coufedeta^e** '^v^ 
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rity was wholly at an end. When Habit endeavoured to 
captivate the votaries of Religion, she grew by slow de<* 
greesj and gave time to escape ;• but, in seizing the an- 
happy followers of Reason, she proceeded as one that hid 
nothing to fear, and enlarged her size, and doubled her 
chains without intermission, and without reserve. 

Of those, who forsook the directions of Reason, some 
were led aside by the whispers of Ambition, who was per- 
petually pointing to stately palaces, situate on eminences 
on cither side, recounting the delights of affluence, and 
boasting the security of power. They were easily per- 
suaded to follow her, and Habit quickly threw her chains 
upon them : they were soon convinced of the folly of their 
choice, but few of them attempted to return. Ambition 
led them forward from precipice to precipice, where many 
fell, and were seen no more. Those that escaped, were, 
after a long series of hazards, generally delivered oyer to 
Avarice, and enlisted by her in the service of Tyranny, 
where they continued to heap up gold, till their patrons or 
their heirs pushed them headlong at last into the caverns 
of Despair. 

Others were enticed by Intemperance to ramble in 

■ 

search of those fruits that hung over the rocks, and filled 
the air with their fragrance. 1 observed, that the Habits, 
which hovered about these, soon grew to anenormons sm, 
nor were there any who less attempted to return to Reason,. 
or sooner sunk into the gulfs that lay before them. Whea 
these first quitted the road. Reason looked afler them with a 
frown of contempt, but had little expectations of being 
able to reclaim them ; for the bowl of intoxication was«f 
such qaialities, as to make them lose all regard but for tbt 
present moment ; neither Hope nor Fear could enter their 
retreats ; and Habit had so absolute a power, that even 
Conscience, if Religion had employed her in their favour, 
fvou/J not have been able to fovce ^i\ enttauce. 
There were others, whose cnmt\t^^,t^^M!t^»T«^^w^ 
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Reason than to disobey ber ; and who retreated from the 
heat and tumult of the way, not to the bowers of Intem- 
perancCj but to the maze of Indolence. They had this pe- 
culiarity in their condition^ that they were always in sight 
of the road of Reason, always wishing for her presence, and 
always re8blving[ to return to morrow. In these was most 
eminently conspicuous the subtlety of Habir> who hung 
imperceptible shackles upon them, and was every moment 
leading them farther from the road, which they always 
imagined that they had the power of reaching. They 
wandered on from one double of the labyrinth to another, 
with the chains of Habit hanging secretly upon them, till, 
as-they advanced, the flowers grew paler, and the scents 
fainter : they proceeded in their dreary march without 
pleasure in their progress, yet without power to return ; 
and had this aggravation, above all others, that they were 
criminal, but not delighted. The drunkard, for a time, 
laughed over his mne ; the ambitious man triumphed in 
the miscarriage of his rival ; but the captives of Indolence 
had neither superiority nor merriment. Discontent lowered 
in their looks, and Sadness hovered round their shades ; yet 
they crawled on, reluctant and gloomy, till they arrived at 
the depth of the recess, varied only with poppies and night- 
shade, where the dominion of Indolence terminates, and 
the hopeless wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy : the 
chains of Habit are ri vetted for ever : and Melancholy, 
having tortured her prisoner for a time, consigns him, at 
last, to the cruelty of Despair. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, my prd^- 
tector called out to me, " Remember, Theodore, and be 
wise, and let not Habit prevail against thee.'' I started, 
and beheld myself surrounded by the rocks of TenerifFe ; 
the birds of tight were singing in the trees, and the glances 
of the momiDg darted upon me. 

Dr« Jous(sqm« 
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STORY OF LA ROCHE. 

MORE than forty years ago, an English philosopher,, 
whose works have since been read and admired by all 
Europe, resided at a little town in France.. Some disap-. 
pointments in his native country had first driven him 
abroad, and he was afterwards induced to remain tl^en^ 
from having found, in this retreat, where the connexions* 
even of nation and language were avoided, a perfect 
seclusion and retirement, highly favourable to tine deve- 
lopement of abstract subjects, in which he excelled all the 
writers of his time. 

One morning, while he sat busied in those specnlations, 
which afterward astonished the world, an old female 
domestic, who served him for a housekeeper, brought him 
word, that an elderly gentleman and his daughter bad 
arrived in the village the preceding evening, on their 
way to some distant country, and that the father had been 
suddenly seized in the night with a dangerous disorder^ 
which the people of the ina where they lodged feared 
would prove mortal : that she had< been sent for, as having 
some knowledge in medicine, the viHage surgeon being, 
then absent ; and that it was truly piteous to see the good, 
old man, who seemed not so much aiSicted by his own dis- 
tress, as by that which it caused to his daughter. Her 
master laid aside the volume in his hand, and broke off the, 
chain of ideas it had inspired. His nightrgown was ex- 
changed for a coat, and he followed iiis goveroante 1U> the 
sick man's apartment. 

'Twas the best in the little inn where they lay, but a- 
paltry one notwithstanding. Mr. i ■ was obliged to 
stoop as he entered it. It was floored with earth, and. 
above were the joists, not plastered, and hung with cob- 
webs. On a flock bed, at one end, lay the old man be 
came to visit ; at the foot of it sat his daughter. She was 
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• 
dressed in a clean, Vfhiie bed-gown } her dark k>cks hang 

loosely over it as she bent forward, watching the languid 

looks of her father. Mr. >-and his housekeeper had 

stood some moments in the room without the lady's being 
sensible of their entering it. " Mademoiselle T' said the old 
woman, at last, in a soft tone. She turned, aod showed one of 
the finest faces in the world. It was touched, not spoiled, 
with 8orr«Hv ; and, wh^n she perceived a stranger, whom 
the old woman now introduced to her, a blush at first, and 
then the gentle ceremonial of native politeness, which tha 
affliction of the time tempered, but did not extinguish, 
crossed it for a moment, and changed it'8 expression. It 
was sweetness all, however, and our philosopher felt it 
strongly. It was not a time fur words ; he offered his ser« 
Tices in a few sincere ones. *' Monsieur lies miserably 
ill here,'' said the governante ; '' if he could possibly be 
noved any where.'' ** If he could be moved to our 
house," said her master. He had a spare bed for a friend^ 
and there was a garret room unoccupied, next to the 
governante's. It was contrived accordingly. The scru- 
ples of the stranger, who could look scruples, though he 
could not speak them, were overcome, aod the bashful re- 
luctance of his daughter gave way to her belief of it's use 
to her father. The sick man was wrapped in blankets^ 
and carried across the street to the English gentleman's. 
The old woman helped his daughter to nurse him there* 
The surgeon, who arrived soon afler, prescribed a little, 
and nature did much for him : in a week he was able to 
thank his benefactor. 

By that time bis host bad learned the name and cha- 
racter of his guest. He was a protestant clergyman, of 
Switzerlandji called La Roche, a widower, who had lately 
buried his wife* after a li>ng and lingering illness, for 
which travelling had been prescribed; and was now 
returning home, after an ineffectual aod melancholy 
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journey, with his only child, the daaghtef we have men* 
iioned. 

He was a devout roan, as became his profession. He 
possessed devotion in.all it's warmth, but with none of it's 
asperity ; I mean that asperity which men, called devout, 

sometimes indulge in. Mr. , though he felt no devo^ 

tion, never quarrelled with it in others. His governante 
joined the old man and his daughter in the )*f^yera and 
thanksgiving, which they put up on his recovery : for siw 
too was a heretic, in the phrase of the village. The phi- 
losopher walked out, with his long staff and his dog, and left 
them to their prayers and thanksgivings. ** My master/' 
said the old woman, " alas ! he is not a Christian ; but 
he is the best of unbelievers.'^ " Not a Chrirtiail ! " ex* 
claimed mademoiselle La Roche, " yet be faved my fa- 
ther ! Heaven bless him for it ; I would he were a Chrif-' 
tian I " *' There is a pride in human knowledge, my 
child," said her father, *' which often blinds men to the 
sublime truths of Revelation ; hence opposers of Chriati* 
•anity are found among men of virtuous lives, as well ai 
among those of dissipated and licentious characters. Nay, 
sometimes I have known the latter more easily converted 
to the true faith tlian the former; because the fume of pas- 
sion is more easily dissipated than the mist of false theory 

and delusive speculation." «' But Mr. ," said hi» 

daughter, " alas ! my father, he shall be a Christian \yt^ 
fore he dies/' She was interrupted by the arrival of the 
landlord — he took her hand with an air of kindness — she 
drew it away from him in silence ; threw down her eyes 
to the ground, and left the room. " I have been thank- 
ing God," said the good La Roche, " for my recovery." 
" That is right/' replied his landlord. ** I would not 
wish," continued the old man, hesitatingly, " to think 
otherwise ; did I not look up with gratitude to that Being, 
J shoM barely be satisfied with my recovery, as a conti- 
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nuation of life, which, it may be, is not a real good. 
Alas ! I may live to wish 1 had died; that you had left me 
to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me (he clasped 

Mr. • — ^'s hand); but, when I look upon this renovated 

being as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a far diiFerent 
sentiment ; my heart dilates with gratitude and love to 
him : it is prepared for doing his will, not as a duty, but as 
a pleasure, and regards every breach of it, not with disap* 
probation^ but with horrour." ** You say rij^ht, my dear 
sir," replied the philosopher; " but you are not yet re- 
established enough to talk much ; you must take care of 
your health, and neither study nor preach for some tim«. 
I have been thinking over a scheme, that struck me to day, 
when you mentioned your intended departure. I never 
was in Switzerland; I have a great mind to accompany 
your daughter and you into that country. I will help to 
take care of you by the road; for, as I was your first 
physician, I hold myself responsible for your cure.'' La 
Roche's eyes glistened at the proposal ; his daughter was 
called in and told of it. She was equally pleased with 
her father ; for they really loved the landlord, not per- 
haps the less for his infidelity; at least that circumstance 
mixed a sort of pity with their regard for him; their soulg 
were not of a mould for harsher feelings, hatred never 
dwelt in them. 

CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF LA ROCHE. 

They travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher was 
as good as his word, in taking care that the old man 
should not be fatigued. The party had time to be well 
acquainted with one another, and their friendship was in- 
creased by acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of 
simplicity and gentleness in his companion, which is not 
always annexed to the character of a learned or a wise man. 
His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of him, was 
equally aadeceived. 
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On h'rs part, be was charmed with the society of the 
good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in 
them the guileless manner of the earliest timesy with ths 
culture and accomplishment of the most reGned oneft 
Every better feeling, warm and vivid ; every «iige»tle ooc^ 
repressed or overcome! He was not addicted to Toye ; byt 
he felt himself happy in being the friend of madtmoisells 
La Roche, and sometimes envied her father the possessioo 
of such a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at tht 
dwelling of La Roche. It was situate in one of- those val* 
lies of the canton of Berae, where Nature seeeis to re- 
pose, as it were, in quiet, and has enclosed her retreat with 
mountains inaccessible. A stream, that speot it's fury 
in the hills above« ran in front of the house; aad a 
broken waterfall was seen through the wood, that covered 
it's sides; below it circled round a tufted plain, and 
formed a lake in front of a village^ at the end of which* 
appeared the spire of La Roche's churchy rising above a 
clump, of beeches. 

Mr. •: eftjoyed the beauty of the scene ; hot, to 

his companions, it recalled the memory of a wife and 
pareqt they had lost. The old man's sorrow was siknl i 
his daughter sobbed and wept. Iler father took her handFr 
kissed it twice, pressed it to his bosom, threw up his eyes 
to Heaven ; and, having wiped off a tear, that was just 
about to drop from each, began to point out to his guest 
some of the most striking objects, which the prospect 
afforded. The philosopher interpreted all this; and he< 
could but slightly censure the creed from which it arose. 

They had not been long arrived^ when a number' of La 
Roche's parishioners, who had heard of his return, came to 
the house, to see and welcome him. The honest folks were 
awkward, but sincere, in their professions of regard. They 
made some attempts at condolence : it was too delicate for 
iAe/r handling; but La Roche took \l \w %o^ v^si^ ^^ ^' 
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haiB pleased God^^ said he ; and they taw be had tef tied 
the matter with hinn«elf. Pbiioiiophy coald not bate done 
90 much with a thousand words. 

- It was now erening, and the good peasants were about 
to depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and the 
^ bour was followed by a particular chime. The coontry 

folks, who had come to welcome their pastor, turned their 

- looks toward him at the sound : he explained their mean* 
ing to bis guest. " That is the signal/' said he, " for oar 
evening exercise ; this is one of the nights of the week in 
which some of my parishioners are wont to join i n it ; a 

. little rustic saloon serves for the chapel of our family, and 
such of the good people as are with us : if you choose ra- 
ther to walk out, I will furnish you with an attendant; or 
here are a few old books, that may afiord you some enter- 
tainment withto." " By 00 means," answered the philo- 
sopher; ** I will attend ma'moiselle at her devotions/' 
" She is our organist," said La Roche ; '* our neighbour- 
hood is ihe country of musical mechanism; and I have a 
small organ fitted up for the purpose of assi^iog our sing- 
ing." " 'Tis an additional inducement," replied the 
other ; and they walked into the room together. At the 
end stood the organ mentioned by La Roche ; before H 
-was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside; and, placing 
herself on a seat' within, and drawing the curUin close, 
so as to save her the a«vkwardness of an exhibition, began 
a voluntary, solemn and beautiful in the highest degree. 

Mr. — ' was no musician ; but he was not altogether 

insensible to music. This fastened on his mind more strongly 
from it's beauty being unexpected. The solemn prelude 
introduced a hymn, in which such of the audience as could 
sing immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken 
from Holy Writ : it spoke the praises of God, and his care 
of good men. Something was said of the death of the jusr, 
of such as die in the Lord. The organ was touched witb % 
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hand less firm ; it paused ; it ceased ; and the sobbiog of 
tna'moiselle La Roche was heard in its stead. Her fatiier 
gave a sign for stopping the psalmody, and rose to pray. 
He was discomposed at first, and his voice faltered as be 
spoke; but his heart was in his words, and his warmth 
Ofercame his embarrassment. He addressed a Being, whoii 
he loved, ami he spoke for those he loved. His pariiii- 
ioners catched the ardour of the good old man ; even the 
philosopher felt himself moved, and forgot for a moment 
to think why he should not. 

La Roche's religion was that of sentiment, not theory; 
and his guest was averse from disputation : their discourse, 
therefore, did not lead to questions concerning the belief 
of either ; yet would the old man sometimes speak of -his 
from the fulness of a heart impressed with it's force, and 
wishing to spread the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The ideas 
of his God and his Saviour were so congenial to his mind, 
that every emotion of it naturally awaked them. A phi- 
losopher might have called him an enthusiast ; bat if be 
possessed the fervour ef enthusiasts, be was guiltless of 
their bigotry. "Our Father, which art in Heaven!'' 
might the good man say, for he felt it ; and all mankind 
were his brethren. 

" You regret, my friend,** said he to Mr. » " when 

my daughter and I talk of the exquisite pleasure derived 
from music, you regret your want of musical ^powers and 
musical feelings; it is a department of soul, yon say* 
which Nature has almost denied you, which« from the 
ellects you see it have on others, you are sure roast be 
highly delightful. Why should not the same thing be 
said of religion? Trust me, I feel it in the same way; 
an energy, an inspiration, which I would not lose for all 
the blessings of sense, or enjoyments of the worlds yet, so 
far from lessening my relish of the pleasures of life, me- 
thjnks I feel it heighten them all. The thought of re- 
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eiving it frmn God, adds the blessiog of leotiment to that 
•f sensation in erery good thing I possess ; and, when 
ralaniities overtake me, and I have had my share, it con- 
ers a dignity on my affliction, so lifts me above the world, 
^an, I know, is bat a worm ; yet, methinks, I am then 
iHied to God ! " It would have been iahumao in our phi* 
osopher to have clouded, even with a doubt, the suusbiae 
>f this belief. 

It was with regret he left a society, in which be found 
limself so happy ; but he settled with La Roche and his 
laughter a plan of correspondence ; and they touk his 
iromise, that, if ever he came within fifty leagues of their* 
dwelling, he should travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF LA ROCHE. 

About three years after, our philosopher was on a visil 
at Geneva. The promise he made to La Roche and his 
daughter, on his former visit, was recalled to his mind by 
the view of that range of mountains, on a part of which 
they had often looked together. There was a reproach, 
too, conveyed along with the recollection, for his having 
failed to write to either for several months past. The 
truth was, that indolence was the habit most natural to him, 
from which he was not easily roused by the claims of cor* 
respendence, either of his friends or of his enemies : when 
the latter drew their pens in controversy, they were often 
unanswered, as well as the former. While he was hesitat- 
ing about a visit to La Roche, which he wished to make, 
but found the effort rather too much for him, he received 
a letter from the old man, which had been forwarded to 
him from Paris, where he had then fixed his residence. It 

contained a gentle complaint of Mr. — 's want of 

punctuality, but an assurance of continued gratitude for his 
former good offices; and, as a friend, whom the writer 
considered interested in his family, it informed him of the 
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approaching nuptials of ma'inoiselle La Roche* with a 
young man, a relatioh of her. own, and formerly a pupil of 
her father's, of the most amiable dispositions, and respects 
able character. Attached from their earliest years» they 
had been separated by his joining one of the subsidiary 
regiments of the canton, then in the service of a foreiga 
power. In this situation, he had distinguished himself u 
much for courage and military skill, as for the other ea- 
dowments, which he had cultivated at home. The term of 
his service was now expired, and they expected him to 
return in a few weeks, when the old man hoped, as bs 
expressed it in his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy before he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested in this event, and 
determined to see his old friend and his daughter happy, 
- On the last day of his journey, different accidents bad 
retarded his progress: he was benighted before he reached 
the quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide, how- 
ever, was well acquainted with the road ; and be foaod 
.himself at last in view of the lake, which I have before 
described, in the neighbourhood of La Roche's dwelliag^ 
A light gleamed on the water, that seemed to proceed 
from the house ; it moved slowly along, as he proceeded op 
the sid^ of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer throogb 
the trees, and stop at some distance from the place where 
he then was. He supposed it some piece of bridal inerri- 
ment, and pushed on his horse, that he might be a apecta*- 
tor of the scene ; but he was a good deal shocked, on ap- 
proaching the spot, to ftiid it proceed from the torch of a 
person clothed in the dress of an attendant on a funeral, 
and accompanied by several others, who, like him, seemed 
to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr 's making inquiry, who was the person 

they had beerf buryiog, one of them, with an accent Inore 
mournful than is common to their profession, answered,* 
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" Then you knew not mademoiselle, sir ! — yoa neyer be- 
held a lovelier — " " La Roche ! ** exclaimed he^ in reply. 
" Alas ! it was she indeed ! '* The appearance of surprise 
and grief, which his countenance assumed, attracted the 
notice of the peasant with whom he talked. He came up 
closer to Mr. ; " I perceive, sir, you were ac- 
quainted with mademoiselle La Roche." — " Acquainted 
with her! — Good God 1 — when — how — where did she 
die ? — where is her father? " — " She died, sir, of heart- 
break, I believe. The young gentlman, to whom she 
was soon to have been married, was killed in a duel by a 
French officer, his intimate companion, and to whom, 
before their quarrel, he had often done the greatest 
favours. Her worthy father bears her death, as he has 
often told us, as. a Christian should ; he is even so com- 
posed, as to be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few 
e^chortations to his parishioners, as is the custom with us 
on such occasions. Follow me, sir, and you shall hear 
bim." He followed the man without answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, 
where the venerable La Roche was seated. His people 
were now lifting up their voices in a psalm to that Being, 
whom their pastor had taught them ever to bless and to 
revere. La Roche sat, his figure bending gently forward, 
bis eyes half closed, lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp, 
placed near him, threw it's light strongly on his head, and 
marked the shadowy lines of age across the paleness of his 
brow, thinly covered with gray hairs. 

The music ceased ; La Roche sat for a moment, and 
Nature wrung a few tears from him. His people were 

loud in their grief. Mr. was not less aQected than 

the}'. La Roche arose; "Father of Mercies," said he, 
" forgive these tears; assist thy servant to lift up his soul 
to thee; to lift to thee the souls of thy people! My 
friends ; it Is good so to do : at all seasons it is good ; but 
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in the days of our distress^ what a privilege it is ! Well 
said the sacred book, ' Trust in the Lord ; at all times 
trust in the Lord.' When every other support fails ui, 
when the fountains of worldly comfort are dried up; let us 
then seek those living waters, which flow from the throne 
of God. It is only from the belief of the goodness and 
wisdom of a Supreme Being, that our calamities can be 
borne in that manner which becomes a man. Humaii 
wisdom is here of little use ; for, in proportion as it be- 
stows comfort, it represses feeling, without which we may 
cease to be- hurt by calamity, but we shall also cease to 
enjoy happiness. I will not bid you be insensible, my 
friends; I cannot, I cannot iF I would." His tears flowed 
afresh. " I feel too much myself, and I am not ashamed 
of my feelings; but therefore m»y I the more willingly 
be heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give me strength 
to speak to you ; to direct you to him, not with empty 
words, but with these tears; not from speculation, bat 
from experience, that, while you see me sufTer, you may 
know my consolation. 

'' You behold the mourner of his only child, the ladt 
earthly stay and blessing of his declining years ! Such a 
child too ! It becomes not me to speak of her virtues; yet 
it is but gratitude to mention them, because they were ex- 
erted toward myself. Not many days ago, you aaw her 
young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy: ye, who are piw* 
rents, will judge of n»y felicity then ; ye will judge of my 
ailliction now. But I look toward him who struck me ; I see 
the hand of a father, amid the chastening of my God. 
Oh ! could I make you feel what it is to pour out the 
heart, when it is pressed down with many sorrows; to poor 
it out with confidence to him, in whose hands are life and 
death, on whose power waits all that the first enjoys, and 
in contemplation of whom disappears all that the last can 
inflict : for we are not as those, who die without hope^ we 
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know that our Redeemer liveth ; that we shall IWe with 
him, with our friends his senrants, itr that blessed land 
where sorrow is unknown, and li^ppiness is endless as it is 
perfect. Go, then, mourn not for me; I have not lost my 
child : but a little while, and we shall meet again, never to 
be separated. But ye are all my children. Would ye 
that t should grieve without comfort ? So live as she 
lived, that, when your death comet h, it may be the death 
of the righteous, and your latter end be like his/' 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche : his audience an- 

' swered it with their tears. The good old man dried up his 

at the altar of the Lord ; his countenance had lost it's sad* 

ness, and assumed the glow of faith and hope. Mr. 

followed him into his house. The inspiration of the pul« 
pit was past : at the sight of him, the scenes they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind. La Roche threw his 
arms round his neck, and watered it with his tears. The 
other was equally afiected. They went together in silence 
into the parlour, where the evening service was wont to 
be performed. The curtains of the organ were open. La 
Roche started back at the sight, — " Oh! my friend!" 

said he, and his tears burst forth again. Mr. had now 

recollected himself; he stepped forward, and drew the 
curtains close — the old man wiped oii'his tears, and, taking 
his friend's hand, *' You see ray weakness," said he, " 'tis 
the weakness of humanity, but my comfort is not therefore 
lost." — " I heard you," said the other, "in the pulpit;! 
rejoice that such consolation is yours." — " It is, my friend," 
said he, " and I trust I shall ever hold it fast; if there are 
any who doubt our faith, let them think of what itiipor- 
tance religion is to calamity, and forbear to weaken it's 
force; if they cannot restore our happiness, let them not 
take away the solace of our afliclion.'^ Mirror. 
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THE FOLLY OF DISPUTING UPON TRIFLES. 

ONE morning, Griselda and her husband were preMn^ 
u'hile Emma was busy, showing some poor children how 
to plait straws for bats. 

" Next summer/' my dear, <' when we are settled at home, 
I hope you will encourage some manufacture of this kifid 
among the children of our tenants,'' said Mr. Bolingbroke 
to bis lady. 

" I have no genius for teaching manufactures of this 
sort/' replied Mrs. Bolingbroke, scornfully. 

H6r husband urged the matter no farther-. A few rai« 
iiutes afterward, he drew out a straw from a bundle, which 
one of the children held. 

*' This is a fine straw," said he, carelessly. 
" Fine straw ! " cried Mrs. Bolingbroke : ** no, -that is 
very coarse. This,'' continued sbe, pulling one from an- 
other bundle, ^ this is a fine straw, if you please." 
** I think mine is the finest," said Mr. Bolingbroke. 
" Then you mUvSt be blind, Mr Bolingbroke," cried the 
lady, eagerly comparing them. 

" Well, my dear," said he, laughing, " we will not difr 
pute about straws." 

" No indeed," said she, *' but I observe, whenever you 
know you are in the wrong. Mr. BoHng broke, you say vat 
will not dispute, m\f dear: now pray look at these straws, 
Mrs. Graiiby, you that have eyes, which is the finest?" 

'* I will draw lots," said Emma, taking one playfully 
from Mrs. Bolingbroke ; *' for it seems tome, that there is 
little or no difFereuce between them." 

"No difference? O mv dear Emma!" said Mrs. 
Bolingbroke. 

*' My dear Griselda," cried her husband, taking the 
other straw from her, and blowing it away, ** indeed it is 
not )^'orth disputing about: this is too childish." 
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" Childish ? " repeated she, looking after the straw, as 
k floated ;down the wind; " I see nothing childish in 
being in the right : your raising your Yoice in that man* 
ner nev^r convinces me. Jupiter is always in the wrong, 
you know, when be has recourse to his thunder/' 

" Thunder ! my dear Griselda ! about a straw ; well ! 
when women are determined to dispute, it is wonderful 
how ingenious they are in finding subjects. I give you 
joy, my dear, of having attained the perfection of the art : 
you can now literally dispute about straws." 

Miss £dcewobtu« 



COMPARISON OF WATCHES. 

WHEN Griselda thought that her husband had long 
enough enjoyed his new existence, and that there w^s 
danger of his forgetting the taste of sorrow, she changed 
her tone. One day, when he had not returned home 
exactly at the appointed minute, she received him with 
a frown ; such as would have made even Mars himself re- 
coil, if Mars could have beheld such a frown upon the 
brow of his Venus. 

*' Dinner has been kepi waiting for you this hour, my 
dear." 

'* I am very sorry for it ; but why did you wa it, my dear I 
I am really very sorry I am so late, but (looking at his 
watch) it is only half past six by me." 

" It is seven by me." 

They presented their watches to each other, he, in an 
apologetical, she, in a reproachful attitude. 

'' I rather think, you are too fast, my dear,'' said the 
gentleman, 

" I am very sure you are too slow, my dear," said the 
lady. 

** My watch never loses a minute in the four and twenty 
boors," said he. 
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" Nor mine a Mcond/' said the. 

'' I have reason to believe I am right, my love/' ssud the 
Ln^band, mildly. 

" Reason !'^ exclaimed the wife, astonished. 

" What reason can you possibly have to believe yoo are 
right, when I tell you, 1 am morally certain you are 
wrong, my love." 

" My only reason for doubting it is, that I set my watch 
by the sun to day." 

"The sun must be wrong, then/' cried the lady, hastily— 
" Yoaneed not laugh ; for I know what I am saying — the 
variation, the declination, must be allowed for in com* 
puting it with the clock. Now you know perfectly well 
what I mean, though you will not explain it for me, be- 
cause you are conscious I am in the right.'' 

** Well, my dear, if you are conscious of it, that i« suAci* 
ent — We will not dispute any more about such a trtflt.'' 

" Are they bringing op dinner?" 

^' If they know that you are come in ; but I am tore I 
cannot tell whether they do or not — Pray my dear Mrs* 
Kftltleby," cried the lady, turning to a female friend, and 
still holding her watch in hand — "'What o'clock is it by 
you ? There is nobody in the world hates disputing about 
trifles so much as I do, but I own I do love to convince 
people that I am in the right." 

Mrs. Nettleby's watch had stopped — How provoking t 
Vexed at having no immediate means of convincing people 
that she was in the right, our heroine consoled herself by 
proceeding to criminate her husband, not in this partict^lar 
instance, where he pleaded guilty, but upon* the general 
charge of being always late for dinner, which he atrena- 
ously dented. 

There is something in the species of reproach, vvhich 

advances thus triumphantly from particulars to generals^ 

/peculiarly offensive to every reasonable and susceptible 

jaind; aad there is someiW\ng 'm V.Vi« ^^^2A\'^^ c^^-^^ of 
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being always late for dinner, which the ponctualiiy of 
man's natare cannot easily endure, especially if he be 
hungry. We should humbly advise our female friends to 
forbear exposing a husband's patience to this trial, or at 
least to temper it with much fondness, else mischief will 
infallibly ensue. Miss Edgeworth. • 



A PARTY OF PLEASURE. 

SIR, I am a young gentleman, at my own disposal, with 
a considerable estate; and, having passed through th« 
common forms of education, spent HOiiie time in foreigir 
countries, and made myself distinguished since my return 
io the politest company, I am now arrived at that part 06* 
life, iqt which every man is expected to settle, and provide 
for the continuation of his lineage. I withstood, for some 
time, the solicitations and remonstrances of my aunts and 
uncles,, but at last was persuaded to visit Anthea, an heiress; 
whose land lies contiguous to mine, and whose birth and 
beauty are without objection. Our friends declai'ed, that 
we were born for each other ; all those on both sides, who 
had no interest in hindering our union, contributed to pro- 
mote it, and were conspiring to hurr}' us into matrimony, 
before we had an opportunity of knovying one another. I 
w^, however, too old to be given away without my own 
consent ; and having happened to pick up an opinion, which 
to many of my relations seemed extremely odd, that a man 
might be unhappy, with a large estate, determined to ob- 
tain a nearer knowledge of the person, with whom I was to 
pass the remainder of my time. To protract the courtship 
was by no means difficult, for Anthea had a wonderful 
facility of evading questions, which I seldom repeated, and of- 
barring approaches, which 1 had no great eagerness to press. 

Thus the time pasted away, in visits and civilities with-^ 
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•ut any ardent professions of love, or formal ofiers of 
settlements. I often attended her to public places, io 
which, as is well known, all behaviour is so much regulated 
by custom, that very little insight can be gained into the 
private character, and, therefore, I was not yet able to in- 
form myself of iter humour and inclinations. 

At last, I ventured to propose to her to make one of a 
small party, and spend a day in viewing a seat and gardens " 
a few miles distant; and having, upon her compliance, 
collected the rest of the company, I brought, at the hour, 
a coach, which I had borrowed from an acquaintance, 
having delayed to buy one myself, till I should have an 
opportunity of taking the lady's opinion for whose use it 
was intended. Anthea came down, but, as she was gobg 
to step into the coach, started back with great appearance 
of terrour, and told us, that she durst riot enter, ibr the 
shocking colour of the lining had so much the air of the 
mourning coach, in which she followed her aunt's funeral 
three years before, that she should never have her poor 
dear aunt out of her head. 

I knew, that it was not for lovers to argue with their 
mistresses; I, therefore, sent back the coach, and got an- 
other more gay. Into this we all entered, the coachman 
began to drive, and we were amusing ourselves with the 
expectation of what we should see, when, upon a small 
inclination of the carriage, Anthea screamed out, thatjre 
were overthrown. We were obliged to fix all our attention 
upon ber, which she took care to keep up by renewing 
her outcries at every corner where we had occasion to 
turn : at intervals she entertained us with fretful complaints 
of the uneasiness of the coach, and obliged me to call 
several times on the coachman to take care and drive 
without jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to please 
us, and, therefore, moved very slowly> till Anthea found 
OQt that this pace would only keep us longer on the 8ton«s« 
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and desired, that I would order him to make more speed. 
He whipped his horses, the coach jolted again, and Anthea 
very complaiitantly told us, .how much she repented that 
she made one of our company. 

At last we got into the smooth road, and began to think 
our difficulties at an end, when, on a sudden, Anthea saw 
a brook before u?, which she could not venture to pass. 
We were, therefore, obliged to alight, that we might 
walk over the bridge ; but, when we came to it, we found 
it so narrowj, that Anthea durst not set her foot upon it, 
and was content, after long consultation, to call the coach 
back, and, with innumerable precautions, terrours, and 
lamentations, crossed the brook. 

It was necessary, after this delay, to amend our pace, 
amd directions were accordingly given to the coachman, 
when Anthea informed us, that it was common for the 
axle to catch fire with a quick motion, and begged of me 
to look out everv minute, lest we should all be consumed. 
I was forced to obey, and give her, from time to time, the 
most solemn declaratious, that all was safe, and that I hoped 
we should reach the place without losing our lives either 
by fire or water. 

• Thus we passed on, over ways soft and hard, with more 
or less speed, but always with new vicissitudes of anxiety, 
If the ground was hard, we were jolted; if soft, we were 
sinking. If we went^fast, we should be overturned; if 
slowly, we should never reach the place. At length she 
saw something which she called a cloud, and began to con- 
sider, that at that time of the year it frequently thundered.. 
This seemed to be the capital terrour, for after that the 
coach was sdfft:red to move on ; and no danger was thooght 
too dreadful to be encountered, provided she could get into 
a house before the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversation passed in dangers^ and 

G 5 
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cnres, and fearsi and consolations, and stories of ladies 
dragged in the mire, forced to spend all the nigbt on a 
heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with lightning; and no 
sooner had a hair breadth escape set us free from one ca- 
lamity, but we were threatened with another. 

At length we reached the house where we intended to 
regale ourselves/ and I proposed to Anthea the choice of 
a great number of dishes, which the place, being well pre* 
vided for entertainment, happened to aflford. She made 
some objection to every thing that was oflfered ; one thing 
she hated at that time of the year, another she could not 
bear since she had seen it spoiled at lady FeedwelFs table, 
another she was sure they could not dress at this house, and 
another she could not touch without French sauce. At last 
she fised her mind upon salmon, but there was no salmoa 
in the house. It was, however, procured with great ex- 
pedition, and when it came to the table she found, that her 
fright had taken away her stomach, which, indeed, she 
thought no great loss, for she could never believe, that 
any thing at an inn could be cleanly got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company proposed — for I 
was now past the condition of making overtures — that we 
should pursue our original design of visiting the gardens. 
Anthea declared, that she could not imagine what pleasure 
we expected from the sight of a few green trees, and a 
little gravel, and two or three pits of clear water; that, for 
ber part, she hated walking till the cool of the evening, 
and thought it very likely to rain ; and again wished that 
she had staid at home. We then reconciled qurselves tq 
our disappointment, and began to talk on common subjects, 
when Anthea told us« that since we came to see gardens, 
she would not hinder our satisfaction. We all rose, aind. 
walked through the enclosures for some time, with no other 
Uouble than the necessity of watching lest a frog should 
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hop across the way, which, Anthea told us, would certainly 
kill her, if. she should happen to see him. 

Frogs as it fell out, there were none; bqtwhen we wer«j 
Wiihin 9 furlung of the gardens, Anthea saw some sheep, 
and heard the wether cllok his bell, which she was certain 
was not hung upon him fur nothing, and, therefore, no 
assurances nor entreaties should prevail upon her to go a 
step farther; she was sorry to disappoint the company^ 
but her life was dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, and Anthea now discovered, 
that there was no time to be lost in returning; for the night 
would come upon us, and a thousand misfortunes mi<2ht 
happen in the dark. The horses were immediately har- 
nessed, and Anthea, having wondered what couli} seduce 
her to stay so long, was eager to set out« But we had now 
a new scene of terrour ; every man we saw was a robber, 
and we were ordered sometimes to drive hard, lest a tra^* 
Teller, whom we saw behind, should overtake us; and some- 
times to stop, lest we should come up to him, who was 
passing before us. She alarmed many an honest man, by 
^cgg^i^g him to spare her life as he passed by the coach, 
and drew me into fifteen quarrels with persons, who in- 
creased her fright, by kindly stopping to inquire whether 
they could assist us. At last we came home, and she toI4 
her company next day, what a pleasant ride she had been 
taking. 

I supppse, sir, I need not inquire of you what deductions 
may be made from this narrative, nor what happiness can 
arise from the society of that woman, who mistakes cow^ 
ardice for elegance, and imagines all delicacy to consist in 
refusing to be pleased. Rambler. 

STORY OF FLA VILLA. 
FLAVILLA, just as she had entered her fourteentl^ 
year, was left an orphan to the care of her moiher, in sucl^ 
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circumstances as disappointed all the hopes, which her 
education bad encouraged. Her father, who lived in great 
elegance upon the salary of a place at court, died suddenly, 
without having made any provision for his family, except 
an annuity of one hundred pounds, which he had purchased 
for his wife with part of her marriage portion ; nor was 
he possessed pf any property, except the furniture of a 
large house, in one of the new squares, an equipage, a few 
jewels^ and some plate. 

The greater part of the furniture and the equipage were 
sold to pay his debts ; the jewels ,which were not of great 
value,' and some useful pieces of the plate, were reserved ; 
and Flavilla removed with her mother into lodgings. 

But, notwithstanding this change in their circumstances, 
they did not immediately lose their rank. They were 
still visited by a numerous anit polite acquaintance ; and, 
though some gratified their pride by assuming the appear* 
ance of pity, and rather insulted than alleviated their dis- 
tress by the whine of condolence, and minute comparison 
of what they had lost with what they possessed : yet from 
others they were continually receiving presents, which still 
enabled them to live with a genteel frugality ; they were 
still considered as people of fashion, and treated by those 
of a lower class with distant respect. 

Flavilla thus continued to move in a sphere, to which she 
had no claim ; she was perpetually surrounded with ele- 
gance and splendour, which the caprice of others, like the 
rod of an enchanter, could dissipate in a moment, and leave 
her to regret the loss of enjoyments, which she could nei- 
ther hope to obtain nor cease to desire. Of this, however, 
Flavilla had no dread. She was remarkably tall for her 
age, and was celebrated not only for her beauty but her 
wit : these qualifications she considered, not only as se- 
curing whatever she enjoyed by the favour of others^ but 
as a pledge of possessing them in her own right by an ad- 
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▼antageoas marriage. Thus tbe vision^ thai danced before 
her, derived stability from ihe very vanity which it flat^ 
tered : and she bad as little apprehension of distress, as 
diffidence of her own power to please. 

There was a fashionable levity in her carriage and dis- 
course^ which her mother, who knew the danger of her 
situation, laboured to restrain, sometimes with anger, some- 
times with tears, but always without success. . Flavilla was 
ever ready to answer, that she neither did or said any 
thing of which she had reason to be ashamed : and there- 
fore did not know why she should be restrained, except in 
mere courtesy to envy, whom it was an honour to provoke, 
or to slander, whom it was a disgrace to fear. In propor- 
tion as Flavilla was more flattered and caressed, the in- 
fluence of her mother became less: and though she always 
treated her with respect, from a point of good breeding, yet 
she secretly despised her maxims, and applauded her own 
conduct. 

Fiavitla at eighteen was a celebrated toast; and among 
other gay visitants, who frequented her tea table, was Clo- 
dio, a young baronet, who had just taken possession of his 
title and estate. There were many particulars in Clodio's 
behaviour, which encouraged Flavilla to hope, that she 
should obtain him for a husband : but she suffered his 
assiduities with such apparent, pleasure, and his familiari- 
ties with so little reserve, that he soon ventured to disclose 
his intention, and make her what he thought a very gen- 
teel proposal of another kind : but, whatever were the arti- 
fices with which it was introduced, or the terms in whiclr 
it was made, Flavilla rejected it with the utmost indigna- 
tion and disdain. Clodio, who, notwithstanding his youth, 
had long known and often practised .the arts of seduction, 
gave way to the storm, threw himself at her feet, imputed 
his offence to the phrenzy of his passion, flattered her 
pride by the most abject submission of extravagant praise. 
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entreated her pardon, aggravated his crime, but made at 
mention of atonement by marriage. This particular, 
which Flavilla diu not fail to remark, ought to have deter- 
mined her to admit him no more : but her vanity and ber 
ambition were still predominant, she still hoped to succeed 
in her project, Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, bis 
visits were permitted, his familiarities were again sutfered> 
and his hopes revived. He had long entertained aa 
opinion that she loved him, in which, however, it is proba* 
Jble, that his own vanity and her indiscretion concurred 
to deceive him ; but this opinion, though it implied the 
strongest obligation to treat her with generosity and ten-* 
derness, only determined him again to attempt her ruin, as 
it encouraged him with a probability of success. Having 
therefore resolved to obtain her as a mistress, or at once 
to give her up, he thought he had little more to do, than 
to convince her that he had taken such a resolution, justify 
it by some plausible sophistry, and give her some time to 
deliberate upon a fmal determination. With this view, he 
went a short journey into the country; having put a letter 
into her hand at parting, in which he acquainted ber> 
'* That he had often reflected, with inexpressible regret> 
upon her resentment of his conduct in a late instance; but that 
the delicacy and the ardour of his affection were insupera- 
ble obstacles to his marriage ; that where there was no li- 
berty, there could be no happiness; that he should becooM 
indifferent to the endearments of love, when they could no' 
longer be distinguished from the officiousness of duty ; 
that while they were happy in the possession of each 
other, it would be absurd to suppose they would part; and 
that if this happiness should cease, it would not only ensure, 
but aggravate their misery to be inseparably united; that 
this event was less probable, in pro|>ortion as their cohabi- 
tation was voluntary ; but that he would make such provi^ 
sion for her upon the contingency, as a wife would expect 
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upon his death. He conjured her not to determine under 
the influence of prejudice and custom, but according to the 
laws of reason and nature. After mature deliberation," 
said be, " remember, that the whole value of my life de- 
pends upon your will. 1 do not request an explicit con* 
sent, with whatever transport I might behold the lovely 
confusion which it might produce. 1 shall attend you in a 
few days, with the anxiety, though not with the guilt of a 
criminal, who waits for the decision of bis judge. If my 
visit is admitted, we will never part; if it is rejected, I 
can never see you more.'' 

Flavilla had too much understanding as well as virtue* 
to deliberate a moment upon this proposal. She gave im* 
mediate orders, that Ciodio should be admitted no more. 
But his letter was a temptation to gratify her vanity, which 
she could not resist ; she showed it first to her mother, and 
then to the whole circle of her female acquaintance, with 
-all the exultation of a hero, who exposes a vanquished 
enemy at the wheels of his chariot in a triumph ; she con- 
sidered it as an indisputable evidence of her virtue, as a 
reproof of all, who had dared to censure the levity of her 
conduct, and a licence to continue it without apology or 
restraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, soon after this accident, was 
seen in one of the boxes at the playhouse by Mercator, a 
young gentlemau, who had just returned from his first voy- 
age as a captain of a large ship in the Levant trade, which 
had been purchased for him by his father, whose fortune 
enabled him to make a genteel provision for five sons, of 
whom Mercator was the youngest, and who expected to 
share his estate, which was personal, in equal proportions 
at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but discou- 
raged by the splendour of her appearance, and the rank of 
her company. H« was urged rather by curiosity than 
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bopei to inquire who she was ; and he soon gained sach 
a knowledge of her circumstances, as relieved him fromr 
despair. - 

As he knew not how to get admission to her company, 
and- had no design upon her virtue, he wrote, in the first 
ardour of hU passion, to her mother ; giving a faithful ac- 
count of his fortune and dependance, and entreating, that 
he might be permitted to visit Fiavilia as a candidate for her 
affection. The old lady, after having made some inquiries, 
by which the account that Mercator had given her was 
confirmed, sent him an invitation, and received his first 
visit alone. She told him, that as Fiavilia had no fortune, 
and as a considerable part of his own was dependant upon- 
his father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to en-^ 
danger the disappointment of his expectations, by a roar* 
riage, which would make it more necessary that they 
should be fulfilled ; that he ought, therefore, to obtain hit 
iBther's consent before any other step was taken, lest he 
should be embarrassed by engagement9,which-young persons 
almost insensibly contract, whose complacency in each other 
is continually gaining strength by frequent visits and con- 
versation. To this counsel, so salutary and perplexing^ 
Mercator was hesitating what to, reply, when Fiavilia- 
came in, an accident which he was now only solicitous to 
improve. Fiavilia was not displeased either with his per*^ 
son or his address; the frankness and gayety of her dispo- 
sition soon made him forget that he was a stranger: a* 
conversation commenced, during which they became yet 
more pleased with each other; and, having thus sur* 
mounted the difficulty of a first visit, he thought no more 
of the old lady, as he believed her auspices were not ne- 
cessary to his success. 

His visits were often repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay: he pressed his suit with- 
that contagious ardour, vvbich is caught at every gUncer 
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id prodoces the consent which it solicits. At the same 
ne, indeed, a thought of his father would iutervene ; but, 
iing determined to gratify his wishes at all events, he 
included, with a sagacity almost universal cm these occa- 
[>ns, that, of two evils, to marry without his consent was 
ss than to marry against it ; and one evening, after the 
vers had spent the afternoon by themselves, they went 
It in a kind of frolic, which Mercat^r had proposed in 
\e vehemence of his passion, and to which Flavilla had 
)nsented in the giddiness of her indiscretion, and were 
larried at May Fair. 

In the first interval of recollection, after this precipitate 
ep, Mei^cator considered, that he ought to be the first 
he acquainted his father of the new alliance, which had 
een made in his family : but as he had not fortitude 
aough to do it in person, be expressed it in the best terms 
e could conceive by a letter; and, after such an apology 
>r his conduct, as he bad been used to make to him* 
ilf, he requested, that he might be permitted to present 
is wife for the parental benediction, 'which alone was 
'anting to complete his felicity. 

The old gentleman, whose character I cannot better ex- 
ress, than in the fashionable phrase, which has been con- 
ived to palliate false principles and dissolute maimers, 
ad been a gay man, and was well acquainted with the 
>wn. He had often heard Flavilla toasted by rakes of 
uality, and had often seen her at public places. Her beauty 
nd her dependence, the gayety of her dress, the multitude 
f her admirers, the levity of her conduct, and all thecir- 
umstances of her situation, had concurred to render her 
haracter suspected ; and he was disposod to judge of it 
rith yet less charity, when she had ofiended him by 
larrying his son, whom he considered as disgraced and 
npoverished, and whose misfortune, as it was irretrievable, 
e resolved not to alleviate, but increase ; a resolution, by 
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hopes to inqaire who she was ; and he soon gained sucb 
a knowledge of her circumstances, as relieved him from: 
despair. - 

As he koew not how to get admission to her company, 
and had no design upon her virtae, he wrote, in the first 
ardour of hi% passion, to her mother ; giving a faithful ac- 
count of his fortune and dependance, and entreating, that 
he might be permitted to visit Fla villa as a candidate for her 
affection. The old lady, after having made some inquiries, 
by which the account that Mercator had given her was 
confirmed, sent him an invitation, and received his first 
visit alone. She told him, that as Flavilla had no fortune, 
and as a considerable part of his own was dependant upoa- 
liis father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to en«- 
danger the disappointment of his expectations, by a roar* 
riage, which would make it more necessary that they 
should be fulfilled ; that he ought, therefore, to obtain hi» 
father's consent before any other step was taken, lest he 
should be embarrassed by engagement9,which young persons 
almost insensibly contract, whose complacency in each other 
is continually gaining strength by frequent visits and con- 
versation. To this counsel, so salutary and perplexing,. 
Mercator was hesitating what to, reply, when Flavilla' 
came in, an accident which he was now only solicitous to 
improve. Flavilla was not displeased either with his per-^ 
son or his address; the frankness and gayety of her dispo- 
sition soon made him forget that he was a stranger: a* 
conversation commenced, during which they became yet 
more pleased with each other ; and, having thus sur- 
mounted the difficulty of a first visit, he thought no mor& 
of the old lady, as he believed her auspices were not ne- 
cessary to his success. 

His visits were often repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay: he pressed his suit with* 
that contagious ardour, which is caught at every glance^ 
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and proddces the consent which it solicits. At the same 
time, indeed, a thought of his father would intervene ; but, 
being determined to gratify his wishes at all events, he 
concluded, with a sagacity almost universal on these occa- 
sions, that, of two evils, to marry without his consent was 
]ess than to marry against it ; and one evening, after the 
lovers had spent the afternoon by themselves, they went 
out in a kind of frolic, which Mercat^r had proposed in 
the vehemence of his passion, and to which Flavilla had 
ooDsented in the giddiness of her indiscretion, and were 
married at May Fair. 

In the first interval of recollection, after this precipitate 
step, Mercator considered, that he ought to be the first 
vri\9 acquainted his father of the new alliance, which had 
been made in his family : but as he had not fortitude 
enough to doit in person, he expressed it in the best terms 
he could conceive by a letter; and, after such an apology 
for his conduct, as he bad been used to make to him- 
self, he requested, that he might be permitted to present 
his wife for the parental benediction, which alone was 
wanting to complete his felicity. 

The old gentleman, whose character I cannot better ex- 
press, than in the fashionable phrase, which has been con- 
trived to palliate false principles and dissolute manners, 
bad been a gay man, and was well acquainted with the 
town. He had often heard Flavilla toasted by rakes of 
quality, and had often seen her at public places. Her beauty 
and her dependence, the gayety of her dress, the multitude 
of her admirers, the levity of her conduct, and all the cir- 
cumstances of her situation, had concurred to render her 
character suspected ; and he was disposod to judge of it 
with yet less charity, when she had ofiended him by 
marrying his son, whom he considered as disgraced and 
impoverished, and whose misfortune, as it was irretrievable, 
he resolved not to alleviate, but increase ; a resolution, by 
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which fathers, who have foolish and disobedient sons, 
usually display their own kindness and wisdom. As soon as 
he had read M creator's letter, he cursed him for a fool, who 
had been gulled by the artifices of a strumpet to screeo 
her from public infamy by fathering her children, and se- I 
cure her from a prison by appropriating her debts. In an 
answer to his letter, which he wrote only to gratify his 
resentment, he told him, that " if be had taken Fiafilla 
into kee,jing, he would have over looked it ; and if her extra- 
vagance had distressed him, he would ha.ve satisfied his 
creditors; but that his marriage was not to be forgiven^ 
that he should never have another shilling of his money; 
and that he was determined to see him no more.'' Merci- 
tor, who was more provoked at this outrage, than grief cd 
at bis loss, disdained to reply; and, believing thai be had 
DOW most reason to be oiended, could not be persuaded to 
solicit a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an up- 
holsterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, had taken and 
furnished a large house near Leicester Fields, and in about 
two months left her, to make another voyage. 

He had received visits of congratulation from her nu- 
merous acquaintance, and had returned them, as a pledge 
of his desire, that they should be repeated. But a remem- 
brance of the gay multitude, which, while he was at boro^ 
had flattered his vanity, as soon as he was absent, alarmed 
his suspicion : he had, indeed, no paiticular cause of jes^ 
lousy ; but his anxiety arose merely from a sense of tha 
temptation to which she was exposed, and the impossibi-- 
lity of his superintending her conduct. 

lu the mean time, Flavilla continued to flutter round the- 
same giddy circle, in which she had shoi^e so long; the 
number of her visitants were rather increased than dimi- 
nished, the gentlemen attended with yet greater assiduity, 
and she continued to encourage their civilities by the lame 
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Hidiscreet familiarity : she was one night at the masque- 
rade, aad another at an opera ; sometimes at a rout, and 
sometimes rambling with a party of pleasure, in short ex- 
cursions from town ; she came home sometimes at mid- 
night, sometimes in the morning, and sometimes she was 
absent several nights together. 

This conduct was the cause of much speculation and un- 
easiness to the good man and woman of the house. At 
^ first, they suspected that Flavilla was no better than a wo- 
man of pleasure ; and that the person, who had hired the lodg- 
ing for her as his wife, and had disappeared upon pretence 
of a voyage to sea, had been' employed to impose upon 
them by concealing her character, in order to obtain such 
accommodation for her, as she could not so easily have pro- 
cured if it had been known ; but as these suspicions made 
them watchful and inquisitive, they soon discovered, that 
many ladies by whom she was visited were of good charac- 
ter and fashion. Her conduct, however, supposing her to 
be a wife, was still inexcusable, and still endangered their 
credit and subsistence ; hints were often dropped by the 
neighbours to the disadvantage of her character ; and an 
elderly maiden lady, who lodged in the second floor, had 
given warning ; the family was disturbed at all hours in 
the night, and the door was crowded all day with messages 
and visitants to Flavilla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an opportu- 
nity to remonstrate, though in the most distant and re- 
•pectful terms, and with the utmost diflSdence and caution. 
She told Flavilla, " that she was a fine young lady, that 
her husband was. abroad, that she kept a great deal of com- 
pany, and that the world was censorious; she wished, that 
Less occasion for scandal was given ; and hoped to be ex- 
cosed the liberty she had taken, as she might be ruined by 
those slanders, which could have no influence upon the 
great, and which, therefore, they were not solicitous to 
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avoid." This address, however ambiguous^ and however 
gentle, was easily understood, and fiercely resented. Fla- 
villa, proud of her virtue, and impatient of control, would 
have despised the counsel of a philosopher, if it had implied 
an impeachment of her conduct ; before a person so much 
her inferior, therefore, she was under no restraint ; she an 
swered, with a mixture of contempt and indignation, that 
'' those only who did not know her would dare to take any 
liberty with her character ; and warned her to propagate 
no scandalous report at her perilt*' Fiavilla immediately 
rose from her seat, and the woman departed without reply, 
though she was scarce less offended than her lodger, and 
from that moment she determined, when Mercator ro» 
turned, to give him warning. 

Mercator^s voyage was prosperous : and« after an ah* 
sence of about ten months, be came back. The womaiir 
to whom her husband left the whole management of her 
lodgings, and who persisted in her purpose, soon found aa 
opportunity to put it in execution. Mercator, at bis part 
of the contract had been punctually fulfilled, thought hfr 
had some cause to be offended, and insisted to know ber 
reasons for compelling him to leave her house. These hir 
hostess, who was indeed a friendly woman, was very an* 
willing to give ; and, as he perceived that she evaded bis 
question, he became more solicitous to obtain an answer. 
After much hesitation, which perhaps had a worse effect 
that any tale which malice could have invented, she told 
him, that '' Madam kept a great deal of company, and 
often staid out very late ; that she had always been used to 
quiot and regularity ; and was determined to let her apart- 
ment to some person in a more private station.'' 

At this account, Mercator changed countenance; for he 
inferred from it just as much more than truth, as he be- 
lieved it to be less. After some moments oPsuspense,^ be 
eonj\irei\ her to conceal nothing from him, with ui emo^ 
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tion/ which convinced her that she had already said too 
mach. She then assured him^ that " he had no reason to 
be alarmed ; for that she had no exception to his lady, 
but those gayeties, which her station and the fashion suffi- 
lently authorized.'' Mercator's suspicions, however, were 
not wholly removed; and he began to think he had found 
ft confidant, whom it would be his interest to trust: he, 
therefore, in the folly of his jealousy, confessed, " that he 
bad some doubts concerning his wife, which it was of the 
ntmost importance to his honour and his peace to resolve: 
be entreated, that he might continue in the apartment an- 
(Hber year : that, as he should again leave the kingdom in a 
short time, she would suffer no incident, which might con- 
firm either his hopes or his fears, to escape her notice in 
bis absence ; and that, at his return, she would give him 
Such au account, as would at least deliver him from the 
torment of suspense, and determine his future conduct.^' 

There is no sophistry more general than that, by which 
we justify a busy and scrupulous inquiry after secrets, 
which to discover is to be wretched, without hope of re- 
dress ; and no service, to which others are so easily en- 
gaged as to assist in the search. To communicate suspi- 
cions of matrimonial infidelity, especially to a husband, 
is, by a strange mixture of folly and maglignity, deemed 
pot only an act of justice but of friendship; though it is 
too late to prevent an evil, which, whatever be it's guilt, 
can diffuse wretchedness only in proportion as it is known. 
It is no wonder> therefore, that the general kindness of 
Mercator's confidant was on this occasion overborne ; she 
was flattered by the trust that had been placed in her,, and 
the power wilh which she was invested ; she consented to 
Mercator's proposal, and promised that she would, with 
the utmost fidelity, execute her commission. 

Mercator, however, concealed his suspicions from his 
wife; and, indeed, in her presence they were forgotten. 
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Her manner of life he began sertoqsly to disapproTe; but, 
being welt acquainted with her temper, in which grest 
sweetness was blended with a high spirit, he would not em- 
bitter the pleasure of a short stay by altercation, chiding^ 
and tears : but, when her mind was melted into tendemen 
at his departure, he clasped her in an ecstacy of fondness 
to his bosom, and entreated her to behave with reserye and 
circumspection ; " because,'' said he, '' I know that my 
father keeps a watchful eye upon your conduct, whtch 
may therefore confirm or remove his displeasure, and either 
intercept or bestow such an increase of my fortune, as 
will prevent the pangs of separation, which musit otherwise 
so often return, and in a short time unite us to part bo 
more/' To this caution, she had then oo power to reply; 
and they parted with mutual protestations of unalterable love. 

Flavilla, soon after she was thus left in a kind of wi- 
dowhood a second time, found herself with child ; and 
within somewhat less than eight months after Mercator's 
return from his Brst voyage, she happened to stumble as 
she was going up stairs, and, being immediately taken ill, 
was brought to bed before the next morning. The child, 
though it's birth had been precipitated more than a month, 
was not remarkably small, nor had any infirmity which 
endangered it's life. 

It was now necessary, that the vigils of whist and the 
tumults of balls and visits should, for a while, be suspended; 
and, in this interval of languor and retirement, Flayilla first 
became thoughtful. She often reflected upon Mercator^s 
caution when they last parted, which had made an indelible 
impression upon her mind, though it had produced no altera- 
tion in her conduct: notwithstanding the manner in which it 
was expressed, and the reason upon which it was founded, 
she began to fear, that it might have been secretly prompted 
by jealousy. The birth, therefore, of her first child in his 
absence^ at a time when, if it had not been prematuro, it 
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could not possibly have been his, was an accident which 
greatly alarmed her : bat there was yet another, for which 
it was still less in her power to account, and which, there- 
fore, alarmed her still more. 

It happened, that some civilities, which she received 
From a iady» who sat next her at an opera, and whom she 
had never seen before, introduced a conversatiof), which so 
much delighted her, that she gave her a pressing invitation 
to visit her : this invitation was accepted, and in a few days 
the yisit was paid. Elavil la was not less pleased at the 
second interview, than she had, been at the first; and 
without making any other inquiry concerning the lady, 
than where she lived, took the first opportunity to wait on 
ber. The apartment, in which^she was received, was the 
ground floor of an elegant house, at a small distance from 
St. James's. It happened that Flavilla was placed near 
^he window ; and a party of the horse guards riding 
through the street, she expected to see some of the royal, 
family, and hastily threw up the sash. A gentleman, who 
Was passing by at the same inslant, tamed about at the 
noise of the window, and Flavilla no sooner saw his face, 
tthan she knew htm to be the father of Mercator. Afler 
looking first stedfastly at her, and then glancing his eye at 
the lady, whom she was visiting, he affected a contemptu- 
ous sneer, and went on. Flavilla, who had been thrown 
into some confusion by the sudden and unexpected sight of 
^ person, whom she knew considered her as the disgrace 
«f his family and the ruin of his child, now changed coun- 
tenance, and hastily retired to another part of the room : 
she was touched both with grief and anger at this silent 
insult, of which, however, she did not then suspect the 
cause. It is indeed, -probable^ that the father of Mercator 
would nowhere have looked upon her with complacency ; 
but, as soon as he saw her companion, he recollected, that 
she was the favourite mistress of an old courtier, and that 
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Ibis was the house in which he kept her ia great splendosr, 
though she had been by turns a prostitute to many othea 
It happened, that Flavilia, soon after this accident, diso* 
vered the character of her new acquaintance ; and nem 
remembered by whom she had been seen in her compaBifi 
without the utmost regret and apprehension. 

She now resolved to move in a less circle* and with mflR 
circumspection. In the mean time, her little boy, wboa 
she suckled, grew very fast; and it coult) no longer liij 
known by his appearance, that he had been bom too 
His mother frequently gazed at him till her eyes overflowid^ 
with tears; and though her pleasures were now btcoai 
domestic, yet she feared, lest that which bad prodncal 
should destroy them. After much deliberation, she detiR^ 
mined that she would conceal the child's age from ifi 
father ; believing it prudent to prevent a suspicion* whick 
however ill founded, it might be difficult to remove* isbcr 
justification would depend wholly upon the testimony of 
her dependants : and her mother's and her own would ne* 
cessarily become doubtful, when every one would have 
reason to conclude, that it would still have been the mney{ 
supposing the contrary to have been true. 

Such was the state of Flaviila's mind, and her little boy 
was six months old, when Mercator returned. She re- 
received him with joy , indeed, but it was mixed with a viuble 
confusion ; their meeting was more tender, but, on her 
part it was less cheerful; she smiled with inexpressible 
complacency, but at the same time the tears gushed from 
her eyes, and she was seized with a universal tremoar. 
Mercator caught the infection ; and caressed first his Fla- 
villa, and then his boy, with an excess of fondness and de- 
light, that before he had never expressed. The sight of 
the child made him more than ever wish a reconciliation 
with his father; and, having heard at his first landing, that 
he was dangerously ill, he determined to go immediately 
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i attempt to see him, promtsiog that he would return te 
:>per. He had, in the midst of his caresses, more than 
ce inquired the age of his son, but the question had 
en always evaded; of which, however, he took no 
tice, nor did it produce any suspicion. 
•He was now hastening to inquire after his father ; but^ 
^ he passed through the hall, he was officiously laid hold 
*by his landlady. He was not much disposed to inquire 
M w she had fulfilled his charge; but, perceiving by her 
^ )ks, that she had something to communicate, which was, 
least in her own opinion, of importance, he suffered her 
take him into her parlour. She immediately shut the 
Dr and reminded him, that she had undertaken an office 
ih reluctance, which he had pressed upon her ; and that 
• /i had done nothing in it, to which he bad not bound her 
/^ a promise ; that she was extremely sorry to communi* 
te her discoveries ; but that he was a worthy gentleman, 
id, indeed, ought to know them. She then told him, 
that the child was born within les9 than eight months 
fter his last return from abroad ; that it was said to have 
erne before it's time, but that having pressed to see it, sh« 
ras refused.'' This, indeed, was true, and confirmed the 
ood woman in her suspicion ; for Flavilla, who had still 
^ esented the freedom, which she had taken in her remon- 
strance, had kept her at a great distance : and the servants, 
to gratify the mistress, treated her with the utmost inso- 
lence and contempt. 

At this relation, Mercator turned pale. He now recol- 
lected, that his question concerning the child's birth had 
been evaded ; and concluded, that he had been shedding 
tears of tenderness and joy over a strumpet and a bastard, 
who had robbed him of his patrimony, his honour, and his 
peace. He started up with the furious wildness of sudden 
pbrenzy; but she, with great difficulty, prevailed upofi 
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him Boi to leave the room. He sat down, and remmndl 
some time metk>nle»s, with bis eyes fixed on the ^oood, 
atid his hands locked in each other. In proportion as he 
beiieved hi» wife to be guilty, his teaderoess for his father 
revived ; and he resolved, with yet greater seal, to prosecute 
his purpose of immediately attempting a recoRciliation. 

Ill this state of confusion and distress, be went to the 
house ; where he learned, that his ^her bad died early in 
the nioroiog, and that his relations were then aaeenobled to 
read his will. Fitlvius, a brother of Mercator's mother, 
with H^hom be had always been a favourite, boppeaiag to 
pass from one room to another, beard his voice. He ac- 
costed htm with great ardotur of friendship ; and, soothijDg 
him with expressions of comlolence and affection, insisted 
to introduce him to the company. Mercator tacitly con- 
sented : he was Mceived at least witli civility by bis bro- 
thers; and, sttting down among them, the will was read. 
H% seemed to liisten like the rest ; but was, indeed, musing 
over the story, which he had just heard, and lost in the spe- 
culation of bis own wretchedness. He waked as from a 
dream, when the voice of the person who had been read- 
ing was suspended ; and finding that he could no longer 
contain himself, he started up, and would have left the 
company. 

Of the wiN> which had been read before him, .he know 
nothing : but his uncle, believing that he was moved with 
grief and resentment at the manner in which he had been 
mentiotied in it, and the beqncst only of a shilling, took 
him into another room ; and, to apologize for his father's 
unkindnes.s told him, that '' the resentment, which he ex- 
pressed at his marriage, was every day increased by the 
conduct of his wife, whose character was now become no- 
toriously infanoous ; for that she had been seen at the lodg- 
ings of a known prostitute, with whom she appeared to 
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be weU acqaaioted.'^ This account threw Mtrcator into 
another agony ; front which he was, however, at length 
recovered by his uncle, who, as the only expedient by 
which be could retrieve his misfortune and sooth his 
distress, proposed^ that he should no more return to his 
lodgings, but go home with him ; and that he would him- 
self take such measures with his wife, as could scarce fail 
of inducing her to accept a separate maimcnance, assume 
another name, and trouble him no more. Mercator, in ' 
the bitterness of his affliction, consented to this proposal^, 
and they went away together. 

Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by Flavtlla 
with the nsost tender impatience. She had put her littU 
boy to bed, and decorated a small room, in which they had 
been used to sup by themselves, and which she had shut op 
in his a43sence; she counted the momeots as they |)aBsed> 
and listened to every carnage and every step that she 
heard. Supper now was ready : her impatience was in- 
creased ; terrour was at length mingled with regret, and 
her fondtiess was only busied to nftlict her: she wished^ 
she feared, she accused, she apologized, and she wept. In 
the height of these eager expectations, and this tender - 
distress, she received a billet, which Mercator had been 
persuaded by his uncle to write, in which he upbraided her^ 
in the strongest terms, with abusing his confidence and 
dishonouring his bed ; '' of this/' he said, " he had now 
obtained sufficient proof to do justice to himself, and that 
be was determined to see her no more." 

To those, whose hrarts haVe not already acquainted them 
with the agony, which seized Fiavilla upon the sight of 
this billed, all attempts to describe it would be not only iu- 
effisGtual but absurd. Having passed the night without 
sleep, arid the next day without food, disappointed in every 
attempt to discover what was become of Mercator, and 
doubting, if she shookl have found him, whether it would 
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he possible to conyince him of her innoceDce ; the violent 
agitation of her mind prodaced a slow fever, which»l)efore 
she considered it as a disease, she coosoiaiiicated to. the 
child while she cherished it at her bosom, and wept over it 
as an orphan, whose life she was sustaining with her own. 

After Mercator had ; been absent about ten days^ his 
uncle, having persuaded him to accompany some friends to 
a country seat at. the distance of near sixty miles, went to 
his lodgings, in order to discharge the rent, and try what 
terms he could make with Flavilla, whom he hoped to in- 
timidate with threats of a prosecution and diyorce ; but, 
when ^ he came, he found that Flavilla was sinking very 
§BLsX under her disease, and that the child waa dead al- 
ready. The woman of the house, into whose hands she 
had just put her repeating watch and some other orna- 
ments as a security for her rent, was so touched with 
her distress, and so firmly persuaded of her innocence by 
the manner in which she had addressed her, apd the calm 
solemnity with which. she absolved those by whom she 
bad been traduced, that, as soon as she had discovered 
Fulvius's business, she threw herself on her knees, and en- 
treated, that if he knew where Mercator was to Jbo foond, 
he woqld urge him to return^ that, if possible, the life of 
Flavilla might be preserved, and the happiness of both be 
restored by her justification. Fulvius, who still suspficted 
appearances, or at least was in doubt of the cause that 
had produced them, would not discover his nephew; but, 
after much entreaty and expostulation, at last engaged 
xipon his honour for the conveyance of a letter. The 
woman, as soon as she had obtained this promise, ran up 
and communicated it to Flavilla; who^ when she had re- 
covered from the surprise and tumult which it occasioned, 
was supported in her bed, and, in about half an hour, after 
many efft^rts and many intervals^ wrote a short billet; 
which was sealed, and put into the hands of Fulvius. 
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FuWias immecliately enclosed and dispatched it by the 
post» resolving, that in a question so doubtful and of such 
importance^ he would no farther interpoie. Mercator, 
who, the moment he cast his eye upon the letter, knew 
both the hand and seal, after pausing a few moments in 
suspense, at length tore it open, and read these words : — 

" Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I should not 
be acquitted of guilt in any circumstances, but those in 
which I write. I do not, therefore, but for your sake^ 
wish them other than they are. The dear infant, whos^ 
birth has undone me, now lies dead at my side, a victim to 
my indiscretion and your resentment.^ I am scarce able to 
guide my pen. But I most earnestly entreat to. see you, 
that you may at least have the satisfaction to hear me 
attest my innocence with the last sigh, and seaVour recon- 
ciliation on my lips, while they are yet seQ.sible of the im- 
pression.*' . . 

Mercator, whom an earthquake would less have afiected > 
than this letter, felt all his tenderuess revive in a moment, 
and reflected, with unutterable anguish, upon the rashness 
of his resentment. At the thought of his distance from 
London, he started as if he had felt a dagger in his heart : 
he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, with a look that expressed 
at once an accusation of himself, and a petition for her; 
and then^ rushingout of the house,, without taking leave of 
any, or ordering a servant to attend him, he took post 
horses at a neighbouring inn, and in less than six hours 
was in Leicester Fields. Bat, notwithstanding his speed, 
he arrived too late; Flavilla had suffered the last agony, 
and, her eyes could behold him no more. Gf\ti''M\^ disap- 
pointment, remorse and despair, now totally subverted his 
reason. It became necessary to remove him by tWc« frt^va 
the body ; and, after a confinement of two y#af « m a fliftd- 
house, he died. 
May every lady, on whose qmmm^/ 4;/im^)^mym ibalL 
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\ tecord these etents, tremble to SMame the levity of Fla- 
filla; for, perhaps, k is in the power of no nan in 
Mercator's circamstances, to he leas jealous than Mer- 
cator, ADVENTUREa. 



A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 

LADY Charlotte Sprightly, the ivife of a young baronet, 
was dres>iog for an assembly a few nights agOi when sir 
Harry cauie in. '* My dear Charlotte," says he, '* I ais 
sorry thai you are §roing out to night; for my cousin 
Crcorge is just arrived from the East Indies : I have in- 
tited htm to sup ; and, as he has never seen yoU/ 1 pro- 
mised him your company/* «' Nay, dca* sir Harry/* re- 
plied the lady, " do not ask me to stay at home to night ; 
you know I am fond of dancing, and now my fancy is set 
upon going, I am sure you will not disappoint mo." Sir 
Harry, who was truly good natured, would not urge her to 
etay ; for to stay with apparent reluctance,, would not hafe 
gratified his wish. She perceived, that he was secretly dis- 
pleased ; however, away she went. But, as she had not 
less good nature than sir Harry, she sufiered so much pain 
by reflecting on the pain she had given him, that she often 
Ivished herself at home. Thus she ofiended the delicacy of 
his afiection, by preferring a dance to the quiet of hii 
mind; and forfeited part of the esteem, which waadue to 
that very good nature, by which she lost the enjoyment of 
the night. Ai^TBRTumBR. 



FEMALE FORTITUDE. 

I HAVE frequently observed, that, among the noble 
actions and remarkable sayings of distinguished persons 
in either sex, those which have been most celebratted faa^a 
not always been the most worthy of AdmirotiOB ; «inid t«ia 
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confirmed in this opinion^ by a conversation I had yester* 
day with Fannia. This lady is grand daughter to that 
famous Arria, who animated her husband to meet death 
by her owji glorious example. She informed me of several 
particularft relating to Arria, not less heroical than this 
applauded action of hers, though less the subject of general 
renown ; and which, I acp persuaded, will raise her as much 
in your admiration as they did in mine. Her husband, 
Caecinna Paetus, and her ton, were each attacked at the 
same time with a dangerous illness, of which the sen died. 
This youth, who had a most beautiful person and amiable 
behaviour, was not less endeared to his parents by his 
y irtues, than by the ties of afiection. His mother managed 
his funeral so privately, that Paetus did not know of his 
death. Whenever she came into his bed-chamber, she 
pretended her son was t)etter ; and, as often as he inquired 
concerning his health, she answered, he had rested well, 
or had eaten with an appetite. When she found she could 
no longer restrain her grief, but her tears were gushing out, 
she would leave the room, and, having given vent to her 
passion, return again with dry eyes, and a serene conn* 
tenance, as if she had dismissed every sentiment of sorrow 
at her entrance. Her resolution, no doubt, was truly nobie, 
when, drawing the dagger, she plunged it into her breast, 
and then presented it to her husband with that ever memo- 
rable, 1 had almost said that divine expression, " Paetus, it 
is not painful.'^ It must, however, be considered, when 
she spoke and acted thus, she was encouraged and' sup- 
ported by the prospect of immortal glory. But was it not 
something much greater, without the aid of such animating 
motives, to hide her tears, to conceal her grief, and cheer- 
fully act the mother, when she was a mother no more? 

Scribonianus had taken up arms in lllyria against Clau- 
dius, where, having lost his life, Pcetus, who was of his 
party, was brought prisoner to Rome. When they were 
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going* to put him on board a ship, Arria besought the 
soldiers, that she might be permitted to attend him : '' Cer- 
tainly,'' said she, " you cannot refuse a man of consular 
dignity, as he is, a few slaves to wait upon him ; but, if 
you will take me, I alone will perform their office/' Her 
request was refused ; upon which she hired a small fishing- 
Tcssel, and boldly ventured to follow the ship. At her re- 
turn to Rome, she met the wife of Scribonianus, in the 
emperor's palace, who pressing her to discover all she knew 
of that insurrection, *' What ! " said she, *' shall I regard ^ 
thy advice, whosawest thy husband murdered even in thy 
Tery arms, and yet sorvivest him ?" An expression, mhith 
evinces, that the glorious manner in which she put aii end 
to her life, was no unpremeditated effect of sudden passion. 
When Thrasea, who married her daughter, was dissuadtog 
her from her purpose of destroying herself, and, among 
other arguments, said to her, " Would you, then, advise 
your daughter to die with me, if my life were to be taken 
from me?" " Most certainly I would," she replied, «* if 
she had lived as long, and in as much harmony with you, 
as I have with my Paetus." This answer greatly heigh- 
tened the alarm of her family » and made them observe 
her for the future more narrowly ; which, when she per- 
ceived, she assured them all their caution would be to no 
purpose. " You may oblige me," said she, " to execute 
my resolution in a way that will give me more pain, but 
it is impossible you should prevent it." She had scarce 
said this, when she sprang from her chair, and, running 
her head with the utmost violence against the wall, fell 
down, in appearance dead : "but, being brought to herself, 
" I told you," said she, *' if you would not suffer me to 
take an easy peih to death, I should make my way to it 
through some more difBcult passage." Now, is there not, 
my friend, something much greater in all this, than in the 
so much talked of '* Pectus, it is not painful ? " to which. 
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indeed^ it seems to have led the way : and yet this last is 
the favourite topic of fame^ while all the former are passed 
over in profound silence. Whence I cannot but infer^ 
what I observed in the beginning of my letter, that the 
noblest actions are not always the most celebrated. 

Melmoth's Pliny. 



PLINY TO HIS WIFE. 

IT is incredible how impatiently I wish for yoar re* 
turn; — such is the tenderness of my affection for you, 
and so unaccustomed am I to a separation ! I lie awake 
the greatest part of the night in thinking of you, and (to 
use a very comroon> but very true expression) my feet 
carry me, of their own accord, to your apartment, at 
those hours I used to visit you ; but, not finding you there^ 
I return with as much sorrow and disappointment as an 
excluded lover. The only intermission my anxiety knows 
is when I am engaged at the bar, and in the causes of my 
friends. Judge, then, how wretched must his life be, who 
finds no repose but in business ; no consolation but in z- 
crowd. Farewell. Melmoth's Pliny. 



BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 

IN ancient times as story tells. 
The saints would often leave their cells. 
And stroll about, but hide their quality. 
To try good people's hospitality. 

It happened on a winter night. 
As authors of the legend write. 
Two brother hermits, saints by trade. 
Taking their tour in masquerade, 
Bisguis'd in tattered habits went, 
^To a small YiUag& down in Kent ; 
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They t/eg^d f\t^m de^r To 'dMr ift tiift. 
Triced eVery tone VlifgKt pity wHi; 
But not a sdtil wihiM t^ ^^m in. 

Our wiitidVing ^aiiH^, ?lifl Wofiit fetiHr, 
Treated at this ungodly rate. 
Having through all the village passM, 
To a small cottage came at last ! 
Where dweft a good '<Ai honest yeoman, 
Caird, in the neighbourhood, Philemon ; 
Who kindly did these saints invite. 
In bis poor hut to pass th^ night ; 
And then the hospitable sire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire ; 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the book. 
And freely, from the fattest side. 
Cot out large slices to be fried ; 
Then steppM aside to fetch them drinks 
Fiird ^ large jug up to the brink. 
And saw it fairly twice go round ; 
Yet (^bat is wonderful) they found, 
'Twas still replenished to the top. 
As if they ne'er had touch'd a drop. 
The go6d old couple Were amaz'd. 
And often on each other gaz'd ; 
For both were frighteh'd to tbe heart. 
And just began to cry, " What ar't ! " 
Then softly turned aside, to view 
Whether the lig'hts were burning blue. 
The gentle pilgrinfs, soon aware on% 
Told them their caHing and their erranci : 
« Good folks, you need not be afraid. 
We are but saints," the hermits said : 
•* No hurt shall come to you* or yours : 
But for that pack of cfeuiWSbYktfiit*, 
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Not fit to live on Cbrisdan gixMincI, 

They and l(beir liouin ilmU be drowa'd ; 

While you shall see yotnr cottage rite. 

And grow a cbarch beCone your<eye«." 
They scarce bad Bpaffce, when, iur and aaii. 

The roof began to ntount aloft -; 

Aloft rose ev'ry beam -and mfter ; 

The heavy wall citmb'd slowly afiber. 
The chimney widened, and gnew higber. 

Became aeteeple with a spriv. 
The kettle to <be top was 4ioiat, 

And there jtood 6Mten'>d to a joi«t. 

But with the upak^ down, to>sli6w 

It's inclination .for 'belo^-: 

In vain ; for a superior force, . 

Applied at bottom, stops •tt'««oaiirBe : 

DoomM ever jn 8inp«nse to dwell, 

'Tis now no kettle, bot*a 4)all. 

A wooden jack, which ^hadeflnoat 
Lost by disuse tbe^artto roast, 
A sudden alteration feels. 
Increased by new ttfteattoe v^haels ; 
And, what -exalts *€be wcMidermove, 
The number made the motioQ: (slower. 
The flier, thought had leaden feet, 
Turn'd round so -quick you scarce conkl'See^; 
But, slackened Hby sense secret-powV, 
Now hardlv movesanincth'an'hobr. ' 

The jack and chimney, near allied. 
Had never left^eachother^s aide : 
The chimney *to a isteeple grown, 
^ The jack wpuklnot-be left alone; ■■, 

But ap against (lie *8teeplerear'd. 
Became a clock, ^nd <tiU adhet^ ; 
And still it's kife^to boasehold caves. 
By a sbrlU^M«ii'ik*ooao,-4deotoi«s, 
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Warning the cc^maid hot to burn 
That roast meat, which it cannot turn. 

The groaning chair began to crawl. 
Like a huge snail, alon^ the wall ; 
There stuck aloft in public view. 
And with small change^ a pulpit grew. 

The' porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring show. 
To a less noble substance chang'd. 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. 

The ballads, pasted on the wall. 
Of Joan of France, and English Mall, 
Fair Rosamond, and Robinhood, 
The Little Children in the Wood, 
Now seemM to look abundance better^ 
Improv'd in picture, size, and letter : 
And, high in order plac'd, describe 
The heraldry of ev'ry tribe. 

A bedstead, of the antique mode* 
Compact of timber many a load. 
Such as our ancestors did use. 
Was metamorphosM into pews; 
Which still their anciant nature keep^ 
By lodging folks dispos'd to sleep. 

The cottage, by such feats as these. 
Grown to a church by just degrees. 
The hermits, then desirM their host 
To ask for what he fancy'd most. 
Philemon, having pausM a while. 
Returned them thanks in homely style ; 
Then sisud, " ]\ly boose is grown so fine, 
Methinks, I still would call it mine. 
Tm old, and fain would live at ease ; 
Make me the parson» if you please.'* 

He spoke, and presently he feels 
J!ftf l^rasiei^i coai f«Il dA¥iu hia heeb : . 
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He sees, yet hardly can believe, . . 
About each arm a pudding sleeve ; 
His waistcoat to a cassock grew« 
And both assumM a sable hue ; 
But, being old, continued just 
As threadbare, and as full of dust. 
His talk was now of tithes and dues ; 
He smok'd his pipe and read the news ; 
Knew how to preach old sernkons next« 
Yamp'd in the^ preface anij the text ; 
At christenings well could act his part. 
And had the service all by heart ; 
Wish'd women might have children fast. 
And thought whose sow had farrow'd last ; 
Against dissenters would repine. 
And stood up FirQfi for '' right divine ; '* 
Found his head fillM with many a system : 
But classic authors, — he ne^er miss'd 'em. 

Thus having furbish'd up a parson. 
Dame Baucis next they played their farce on. 
Instead of homespun coifs, were seen ^.^-^^ 

Good pinners edg'd with colberteen ; 
Her petticoat, transformed apace. 
Became black satin flouncM with lace. 
•' Plain Goody," ivould no longer down, 
'Twas " Madam,'' in her grogram gown. 
Philemon was in great surprise. 
And hardly could believe his eyes, 
Amaz'd to see her look. so prim; 
And she admir'd as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life. 
Were sev'ral years this man and lyife : 
When on a day, which prov'd their last. 
Discoursing o'er old stories past. 
They went by chance, amid their talk. 
To tlie cJlian^Jiyard to tain airAkV 
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When Baucis banily cry'd vut, 

" My dear. I sec you r forebeati »pr*ut i '■" — • 

" Sprout !" <junth the man ; " what's tliii you tell nl 

I hope you don't believe me jealous ! 

But yet, methinks, I I'eel it true ; 

AnJ really ynws U biuldirtg too — 

Nay, — now (loeiiiiot stir my foot; 

It feih as if 'twere taking root." 

Description ivfiuld bat lire my muse, 

In short, they both were turned lo yews. 

Old goodman Dobson of the green 

Remembers he tlie trees ha« seeu; 

He'll talk ortbom froio noon till night, 

And goes with folkx ta ihiiw the sight ; 

On Sundays, alter ev'iiing prayV, 

He gathers.all die parish there; 

Points out the place of either yew ; 

Here B»«cis, there Philemon, gtew : 
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To mem! bis barn, cut 'Uaucln down ; 
At which, 'tis bafd t« be believ'd 
How much the other treB wan griev'd. 
Grew scrubbed, i^ied atop, was -(tunted ; 
So the next parson siobb'd anil burnt ii. 



THE COUNTRY PARSON AND HIS WL 

DEAB EiH, York, June ihe 14th, 1751. 

THE reason Ihat you have not heard from me 
for these last five weeks is, that the people where 1 have 
been have engrnsaed all my time and airentiun. Perhaps 
you will be Burpriaed to hear, that 1 have lived a complete 
month wiih our old Triimd the reiclor of South Green, 'and 
his honest wife. ■• 

Voa know Kith wbcrt conifiaieiw -ne ai£,& to'ibiokof 
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Uiem ; ttelt % mk% wIm kai aiiserf a fPMid iem\ with the 
wdfklj and -wh^ Imd ahrays eateriained hopes of flMlEM^ « 
figQpe in hy Aoirfd IMiiliiT, mud at an age wbca people 
geHerafly grow wiaa, dvcNr mvav bit afiectioAi vpua a gift 
«rorth nothing : and tlial the, one of the titirlicai of fpaneo, 
its ^etl as tbe fhiest, ^hooM refaje die many advantagofw 
offers Irhich frere made her, aad follow a poor parson lo 
his lining of Iffty pounds a year, in a remote caracr of ihe 
kingdom, fiut J hare learnt, firam esperieoce, that we 
have been pitying ihe happiest ooople of our acquaint* 
anee. I am impatient to tell yon nil I hnow of them. 

The parish of Sooth Green is abiMt seventeen miles 
from this place, and is in my opinioa the most pleasing 
spot of ground in all Yorkshire. I should hare first toM 
yoQ, that OUT friend, by the death of a relation, was 
enabled to carry his wife from London with a neat two 
hundred and fifty guineas in his pockcft; with which sum 
he has converted the old parsonage house into « Ihtle 
palace, and fourteen acres of glebe into a farm and garden, 
that even a Pielham or a Soothcote might look npon with 
pleasure. 

The house stands upon an eminence, tviihtn the 'bend?ng 
of a river, withabont half an acre^-kirchen garden, fenced 
in ivith a good old wall, well planted with fruH 'trees. 
The river, that almosts sifrrounds this little spot, affords 
thetn fish at all seasons. They catch trout there, and 
plenty of them, from two to five pounds weight. Before 
the hoo^e is a little lawn, with trees planted in <ilumps ; 
sind behind it a yard, weil'stotfked with poultry, with u 
bam, cow-hou«e, rfnd diairy. At ^he end of the j^arden tt 
drawbridge leads youtoa^m&ll pii^ce df grt>und, Where 
three or foar'pigs are kept. Hitfre they are fattened fofpoYk 
or bacon ; the latter tfaey car^ for themselves; iind In nil 
my life 1 never ate*bett€r. 

Id tfan -terth years ^f this retlrsm^t, ibey iMrt "sis 
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planted their little spot, that yoa can hardly conceive any 
thing more beautiful. The fields lie all together^ with pas* 
tare ground enough for two horses and as many cow^ aol 
the rest arable. Every thing thrives under their hands. 

The hedges, all of their own planting, are the thickest of 
any in the country, and within every one of them is a 
sand- walk between a double row of flowering shrubib 
hardly ever out of blossom. The produce of these fielda 
supplies them abundantly with the means of bread aad 
beer, and with a surplus yearly for the poor, to whom they 
are the best benefactors of any in the neighbourhood. The 
husband brews, and the wife bakes; he manages the faro,, 
and she the dairy ; and both with such skill and indostry^ 
that you would think them educated to nothing else. 

Their house consists of two parlours and a kitchen be* 
low, and two bed-chambers and a servant's room above.. 
Their maid is a poor woman's daughter in the parish^ 
whom they took at eleven years old, and have made tha 
handiest girl imaginable. She is- extremely pretty, and 
might marry herself to advantage, bat she loves her niis* 
tress so sincerely, that no temptation is strong enoughs tp 
prevail upon her to leave her. 

In this sweet retirement they have.a boy and. a girl ; the 
boy six years old, and the girl four; both of them the 
prettiest little things that ever were born. The giri is the 
very picture of her mother, with the same softness of heart 
and temper. The boy is a jolly dog, and loves mischief:? 
but, if you tell him an interesting story, he will cry for an- 
hour together^ The husband and wife constantly go to 
bed at ten» and rise at six. The business of. the day ia 
commonly finished by dinner time ; and all aft^r is 
amusement and pleasure, without any set forma. They 
are almost worshipped by the parishioners, to whom the 
doctor is not only the spiritual director, but the phyaician, 
the surgeoof the apothecary^ the lawyer^ the ateward^. tbo^ 
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friend^ and the cheerfuJ companion. Tbe best people in 
the country are fond of visiting them; they call it going to 
"see the wonders of Yorkshire, and say, that they never 
eat so heartily as of the pat-son's bacon and greens. 

I told yon, at the beginning of this letter, that they were 
the happiest couple of our acquaintance; and now I will 
tell yon why they are so. In tbe first place, they love and 
are delighted with each other. A seven years' marriage, in- 
stead of lessening their affections, has increased them.' 
They wish for nothing more than what their little income af- 
fords them ; and even of that little they lay up. Our friend 
showed me his account of expenses, or rather his wife's 
account; by which it appears, that they have saved yearly 
from fifteen shillings to a guinea, exclusive of about the 
same sum, which they distribute among the poor, beside 
barley, wheat, and twenty other things. Their only article 
of luxury is tea ; but the doctor says he would forbid that, 
if his wife could forget her London education. However, 
they seldom offer it but to their best company, and less 
than a pound will last them a twelvemonth. Wine they 
have none, nor will they receive it as a present. Their 
constant drink is small beer and ale, both of which they 
brew in the highest perfection. Exercise and temperance 
keep them in perpetual health and good humour. All the 
strife between them is who shall please and oblige most. 
Their favourite amusement is reading : now and then, in- 
deed, our friend scribbles a little ; but his performances 
reach no farther than a short sermon, or a paper of verses 
in praise of his- wife. Every birthrlay of the lady is con- 
stantly celebrated in this manner ; and though you do not 
read a Swift to his Stella, yet there is something so sincere 
and tender in these little pieces, that I couid never read 
any of them without tears. In the fine afternoons and 
evenings, they are walking arm in arm, with their boy 
and girl, about their grounds; but how cheerful, how 
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happy ! is net to be told you. Their chiklren are 
•o much children as themselves. But though the 
one another even to dotage, their fondaest never a 
before company. I never satr either of them so 
as playing with the other's hand — I mean only wbc 
have known I was within sight, of tbeai ; . I hare 
upon them una-wares, indeied, and have beeki wit 
such words and looks as have quite melted me. 

With this couple, and in this retirement, I baTe 
my time since you heard from me. How happily 
not say: come and be a judge yourself; they invi 
most heartilv. 

One thing I had forgot to tell you of them. It 
no part of their happiness^ that they can compare 
selves with the rest of the world, who want raindi U 
themselves as they do. It rather lessens than incrc 
Their own happiness is from their own' hearts, 
have every thing they wish for in this fifty poumis 
and one another. They make no boast of themseh 
find fault with any body. They are sorry I am 
happy as they ; but are far from advising me to r 
they have done. I left a bank note of twenty pou 
hind me in my room, enclosed in a letter of -thai 
their civilities to me ; but it was returned me this 
ing'to York, in a manner that pleased me more i 
the rest of their behaviour. Our friend thanked 
the favour I intended him ; but toid me, I could Yh 
better among the poor. That his wife and he hf 
looking over the family accounts of last month, a 
they found me only a few shillings in their debt. ' 
I did not think they were a thousand times overp 
the pleasure I had given them, they would be obi 
me fur a pound of tea, and a little of Hardham' 
when I got to London. 

I hepe eaon te see you, and to entertain you 
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with the panict^lars of the parson and his wife, 
rrill thfA, I 9m, &c. 
t- . World. 

THE RACE OF FASHION. 

f HAD the many wise philosophers of antiquity, who 
jbave so often and so justly compared the life of mad to a 
pace, lived in the present times, they would have seen the 
propriety of that simile greatly augmented : for if we ob- 
jervejbhe behaviour ef the polite part of this nation (that 
is^ of all the nation) we shall see^ that their whole lires are 

.^e continued race ; in which every one is endeavouring 
A> distance all behind him, and to overtake, or pass by 
Jill. who are before him : every one is flying from his infe- 
liors in pursuit of his superiors, who fly from him with 
ipqual alacrity. 

Were not the consequences of this ridiculous pride of 
the most destructive nature to the public, the scene would 
be really entertaining. Every tradesman is a merchant, 
every merchant is a gentleman, and every gentleman 
is a noble. We are a nation of gentry, pqpuhu ge- 
n^rqsorum: we have no such thing as common people 
among us: between vanity and gin, the species is ut- 
terly destroyed. The sons of our lowest mechanics, ac- 
quiring, with the learning at charity schools, the laudable 
-atnbition of becoming gentlefolks, despise their paternal 
occupations, and are all soliciting for the honourable em- 
ployments of tidewaiters and excisemen. Their girls afe 
all milliners, mantua- makers, or lady's women ; or pre- 
sumptuously, exercise that genteel profession, which used 
to be peculiarly reserved for the well educated daugbtere 
of deceased clergymen. Attorneys* clerks and city pren- 
tices dress like qomets of dragoons, keep their mistresses 
and their htmten, crilicifle at the^lay, and toast at the ta-> 
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▼ern. The merchant leaves hit count iog house 
James's ; and the country gentleman his qiwn zi 
those of the public, by which neither of them i 
much benefit* Every commoner of distinction is im 
for a peerage^ and treads hard upon the heels of qua 
dress, equipage, and expenses of every kind. 
nobility, who can aim no higher^ plunge themt 
into debt and dependence, to preserre their rankj 
are even there quickly overtaken by their unmei 
pursuertf. 

The same foolish vanity, that thus prompts us to \ 
tate our superiors, induces us also to be^ or to pretend 
be, their inseparable companions ; or, as the phrase ia» 
keep the best company ; by which is always to be undi 
stood such company as are much above us in rank or ft 
tune, and consequently despise and avoid us, in the sail 
manner as we ourselves do our inferiors. By this ridict 
Ions affectation are all the pleasures of social life, and tl 
the advantages of friendly converse, utterly destroyidj 
We choose not our companions for their wit or learning 
their good humour or good sense, but for their power al 
conferring this imaginary dignity ; as if greatness wC 
communicable, like the powers of the loadstone, by frid 
tion, or by contact, like electricity. Every young gen' 
tieman is taught to believe it is more eligible, and mod 
honourable, to destroy his time, his fortune, his morak 
and his understanding at a gaming-house with the h^ 
compdny, than to improve them all in the conversation i 
the most ingenious and entertaining of his equals: aii 
every self-conceited girl, in fashionable life, chooses n 
ther to endure the afifected silence and insolent headach c 
my lady duchess for a whole evening, than to pass it i 
mirth and j<rllity with the most amiable of her acquaint 
ance. For since it is possible that some of my reader 
who iiave not had the honour of being admitted into tl 
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M^ compamf^ should imagine^ that among such there is 
the best conversation, the most lively wit, the most 
pfound judgment, the most engaging affability and po- 
loess ; it may be proper to inform them, that this is by 
means always the case ; but that frequently, in such 
pany, Httle is said, and less attended to; no disposition 
hitherto please others, or to be pleased themselves ; 
that, in the room of all the before mentioned agreeable 
lalifications, cards are introduced, endued with the con- 
iient power of reducing all men's understandings, as 
'T^ll as their fortunes, to an equality. 

■^ It is pleasant to observe how this race, converted into a 
!]|blHi of perpetual warfare, between the good and had 
•cpmpony in this country, has subsisted for half a ceutury 
Jiftl past: in which the former have been perpetually pur« 
•oed by the latter, and fairly beaten out of all their re- 
tpparces for superior distinction; out of innumerable 
lAshions in dress, and variety of diversions ; every one of 
prhich they have been obliged to abandon, as soon as oc* 
cupied by their impertinent rivals. In vain have they 
Vrnjcd themselves with lace and embroidery, and in- 
trenched themselves in hoops and furbelows: in vain have 
they had recourse to full-bottomed perriwigs, and toupees ; 
to high heads, and low heads, and no heads at all : trade 
has bestowed riches on the competitors, and riches have 
procured them equal finery. Hair has curled as genteelly 
on one side of Temple Bar, as on the other ; and hoops 
have grown to as prodigious a magnitude in the foggy air 
of Cheapside, as in the purer regions of Grosvenor Square 
and Hill Street. 

With as litUe success have operas, oratorios, ridottoes, 
and other expensive diversions been invented to exclude 
had cotnpany: tradesmen, by enhancing their prices, 
have found tickets for their wives and daughters, and 
by this means have been enabled to insult the good com^ 
' pony» their cuBtomers, at their own expense ', and^ like 
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company are mom in a very bad situation^ yet I would 
Ukve them despair, nor perpetually carry about the 
1 of their defeat in their countenance, so visible in a 
m of fierte and dejection. They have still one asy- 
left to fly to, which, with all their advantages of birth 
iducation, it is surprising they should not long since 
4yux>vered ; but since they have not, I shall beg 
I to point it oat'; and it is this : that they once more 
I to the long deserted fort of trae British grandeur, 
' fHincely seats and magnificent castles in their serenl 
tries ; and there, arming themselves with religion and 
IB, hospitality and chanty, civility and friendship, bid 
noe to their impertinent pursuers. And though I wifl 
Ridertake, that they shall not, even here, be followed 
ne, and imitated by their tnferion, yet to averse are 
Mks of people at present to this sort of retirement, so 
ly disused from the exercise of those kinds of aroK, and 
iwilling to return to it, that 1 will venture to premise, 
ill be very long before they can be overtaken or at- 
ed ; but that here, and here only, they may enjoy 
r favourite singuhuriry, unmolested, for half a ceotory 
)me. Woaui. 

THE DOLPHIN OF HIPPO- 

I HAVE met with a story, which, Uio«^h h in av* 
uicated by undoubted eviilence, Hm all the '^nr 'A 
le, and would afFord a very proper Mib^'t ft^r u»^ 
vtzne of your truly poetical and Kibiime g^ntfn. ft 
■plated to me« the other day, at table, w(«^e the 
IMation happened to turn upon v^rK/^s kryj* c-f 
jSinary events. The pemm «try> jn«etib^ M/^xvue 
Hw^ ef unsuspected veracity: — b«it ^'.M ha^c ^ 
^ with troth? H'>wever, v^n mt^*. »«r-w<t 
Ml his testimony, even vurmff^ yr* 
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There is in 
fitf firom the 
kikcw whence a 
flowi with 
res here with 
boys, whom 
The contest 
glory of swimoiiBg 
javet liriE s£Mre and his corn- 
sac fmoeie <^->cKMe,. £u«s die Ticrtory. It 
K one 4C suae a-iii3 cs f&i J, uui a certaio boy, 
ssocc l^iii :3ja ^ok rvs. "■wraoied od towards the oppo- 
sfls fft:cc £< VK BKS by & co^phio, who sometimes I 
smitm bs^JK !i.:sir . s^^d staaseuases behind him, then ; 
p^'ayei r:aad s^ax* loi s£ Ust took him upon his back, \ 
ae& z.sk dews, iai uerwaid took him op again; 
t^.sa be cx*T!!ei itstt p»r frighted *boy cot into the 
decpmc pare; w^e^ iooiei^iey he tarns back again to 
the shontp ftjii >Mfci 5 h:3i ajocD§ his companions. The a 
fuK of t:i:» rca;&rkAb.« exent spread throogh the town, V. 
and cro^'ii ot pe-^p.e d->cikcd round the boy (whom 
tikey T:c«ed &s a kiai ot prod:j;y), to ask him questions, 
aiid bear h:ni r«Uie ibe >;iirj-. Toe next day the shore 
was lineJ with makit ades ut' speciators, all attentively 
ooateoip'.itkng the occao, and {what indeed is almost 
itself an ocean} the lake, lu tlie mean while, the boys 
svam as Qsual, and, amoog the rest, the youth 1 am 
sptraking of went into the lake, bat with more caution 
than before. The dolphin again appeared, and came to 
the boy, who^ together with his companions, swam 
away wiih the utmost precipitation. The dolphin, a& 
It were, lo invite and recal them, leaped and dived up 
and dof%n, darting about in a thousand different con- 
Toluiious. Tuis he practised for several days together, 
till the people (accustomed from their infancy to the 
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g9od company are now in a very bad situation^ yet I would 
not hare thetn despair, nor perpetually carry about the 
marks of their defeat in their countenance, so visible in a 
mixtore of fieri^ and dejection. They have still one asy- 
lum left to fly to, which, with all their tdvantages of birth 
and education, it is surprising they should not long since 
have discovered ; but since they have not, I shaH beg 
leave to point it oat'; and it is this : that they once more 
retire to the long deserted fort of true British grandeur^ 
their princely seats and magnificent castles in their several 
countries ; and there, arming themselves with religion and 
yrrtoe, hospitality and chanty, civility and friendship, bid 
defiance to their impertinent pursuers. And though I will 
not undertake, that they shall not, even here, be followed 
in time, and imitated by their ififeriors, yet so averse are 
all ranks of people at present to this sort of retirement, so 
totally disused from the exercise of those kinds of arms, and 
so unwilling to return to it, that 1 will venture to premise, 
it will be very long before they can be overtaken or at- 
tacked ; but that here, and here only, they may enjoy 
their favourite singularity, unmolested, for half a century 
to come. World. 

THE DOLPHIN OF HIPPO. 

I HAVE met with a story, which, though ft is au- ' 
thenlicated by undoubted evidence, has all the air of 
fable, and would afford a very proper subject for the 
exercise of your truly poetical and sublime genius. R? 
was related to me« the other day, at tabJe, where th^ 
conversation happened to turn upon various kinds of 
extraordinary events. The person who gave the account 
was a man of unsuspected veracity: — but what has a 
poet to do with truth? However, you might venture 
to rely upon his testimony, even though you had the 
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character of a faithful historian to support. There is in 
Africa a town called Hippo^ situate not far from the 
^eacoast: it stands upon, a na?igable lake* whence a 
river runs into the main ocean, and ebbs and flowa with 
^^ '/ the sea. Persons of all ages divert themselves here with 
fishing, sailing, or swimming; especially Ji>oys. whom 
love of play and idleness bring thither. The contest 
among them is, who. shall have the glory of swimming 
farthest; and he that leaves the shore and his com- 
panions at the greatest distance, gains the victory. Il 
happened^ in one of these trials of skill, that a certaio boy, 
more bold than the rest, launched out towards. the oppo- 
site shore. He was met by a dolphin, who sometimes 
swam before him, . and sometimes behind him^ then 
played round him, and at last took him upon his back, 
then set him down, and afterward took him up again; 
and thus he carried the poor frighted 'boy out into the 
deepest part; when immediately he turns back again to 
the shore, and lands him among his companions. The 
fame of this remarkable event spread through the town, 
and crowds of people flocked round th« boy (whom 
they viewed as a kind of prodigy), to ask him questions, 
and hear him relate the story. The next day the shore 
was lined with multitudes of spectators, all attentively 
contemplating the ocean, and (what indeed is almost 
itself an ocean) the lake. In the mean while, the boys 
swam as usual, and, among the rest, the youth 1 am 
speaking of went into the lake, but with more caution 
than before. The dolphin again appeared, and came to 
the boy, who, together with his companions, swam 
away with the utmost precipitation. The dolphin, a& 
it were, to invite and recal them, leaped and dived up 
and down, darting about in a thousand different con- 
volutions. This he practised for several days together, 
till the people (accustomed from their infancy to the 
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sea) began lo be asliBmeil oF iheir timiiliiy. They t 
lui-eJ, therefore, lo advSnce nearer, playing v>)tb him, and 
calling blm to them; while he, in return, sufTefeil him- 
Bell to he toucheti and ttrukeil. Use reDder«d ibem more 
courageous: tbe boy, in particular, who first had expe- 
rienced the safety, iwam by the side of hiin, and, leaping 
upon his back, was carried about \a that manner: ihuy 
ibey gradually became aci]uainted and delighted with each 
Ather. There seemed now, indeed, to be no fear on either 
aide, the confidence of the one and tameness of tlie other 
inulually increasing: the rest of the boys, in the meaa 
while, surrounding and encouraging their companion. It 
ii very remarkable, that this dolphin was followed by S 
second, which seemed only as a spectator and attendant on 
the former; for he did not at all stibniit to the same fami- 
liarities as the first, but only conducted him backward* 
and forwards, as the boys did their comrade. But what ii 
farther surpricing, and no less true, than that which I have 
already related, is, iliis dolphin, who thus played with the 
boys, and carried them upon his back, would come upon 
the shore, dry himself in the sand, and, as soon as he grew 
warm, roll back into the tea. Octavius Avitus, deputy 
governor of the province, actuated by an absurd piece of 
superstition, poured same precious ointment over him as h< 
lay on the shore', the novelty and smell of which mads 
him retire into tbe ocean, and it was not till after seTcral 
d.iv» ihat he was seen again, when he appeared dull anti 
languifl : however, he recovered his strength, aiKl continue 
his usual playful tricks. All the magistrates round the 
country flocked hither to view this sight; the entertain- 
ment of whom, upon their arrival, and during llieir stay, 
WBi an additional expense, which the slender finances of 
this little community would ill alTurd; besides, that th« 
(juiet and retirement of the place was utterly destroyed. 
U was thought proper, therefore, to remove the occasioa 
I 
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(ifUii«c«vcourw,byprivaterykillingtliepcHirdolpbifi. Aat 
notv; wbth wbat a Qnw of teoderneis will you describe tbi« 
ailectiiig caiostropht! and taw will your genius adorn 
and foiprDve the intenealiDg siory ! Tiioagb, indeed, the 
cwbj<ct does not require sioy fictitious erabellisbineaUi 
-it will be aufUcieot to describe tlie fact in bLI n't real ctr- 
ciuaFlMccG. FarewdU Melmot«'« Pliht. 
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I AX ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

1 To.ihe Authors of the Journal. 

NllSIEUM, 

YOU oJWo entertain «s with aoooutMs of ii« __. 
i| cov«rte». Permit me to cominunicaTe to the public, tbrtiagh 

I jro|ir paper, one, that has lately been made by myselt', nad 

'h which 1 conceive oiay be of great utility. 
I 1 wai, the other evening, in a graud company, wlicre 

itbeiKV lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was iMro- 
Juced, and much aiJiuire'l for ii's spWdour; but a general 
inquiry wub mad*, whether tlie oil It consumed was not ija 
{troportiou to the light it allbnked ? in which cme tbene 
would be no saving in the use of it. No oue present cguld 
satisfy \i» in this (nuat, which aJl agreed uughl to be knowa, 
it being a very desirable thing to lessen, if poRsible, the 
cxpeoee of lighliag our aparHuenlfi. when «jery other ar- 
lideof family expense was so much augmented. 

f was pteaied tu see this general concejii 4'<>r economy, 
fopr love econoaiy exoeediiigly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours after mid- 
night, with my head ful! of the aubject. An aocideatial 
sudden noise waked nie, about six in the morniag. wlwn I 
\ was Rorprised to find my room filled with light; and i 
MUgined, at firat, liutt a ttsniiier oF i^ose Israps hud been 
iu«^fat isto it : hut, rubjbing uy ey«s, ! penxived tbe 
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ligbt.<;anie ia at Uie wiodovrs. 1 got up, »nd looked out to 
-«^ vrh^t inight be the qcc^oii pf it, when I ^vr the sun 
just rising above the horixon, whence he poured bis niys 
pleQtikfully iuto mj diamber^ my domestic haviqg oegli- 
gently ofQitted^ the precediqgevepiug, to close the shutten. 

I looked .at my vr^tch, which goe^ very well> and foiuvl 
th^X it was but six o'clock ; aud still thinking it Bomethiqg 
cxtraordipary^ th^t the sun should rise .so early, I looked 
into the almanack, where I found it to be the hour giveil 
far his rising on thjtt ^^y. 1 looked forward too, aod found 
he was to rise still earner every day till toward the end pi 
Jaqe ; and thftt jtt no time in the year be retardefl his 
rising so long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who 
with me have .never seen any signs of ^un^bine before 
nooo, and seldom regard the astronomical part of he al- 
manack, will be as much astonished as I was, when they 
hear of his rising so «arly ; and especially when I assure 
them, that he gives {ight as soon as he rises, I am convinced 
of this. 1 am certain of my fact. One cannot be more 
certain q^ any f^ct. I saw it with my own eyes. And, 
having repeated this observation the three following morn- 
ing^, 1 found always precisely the same result. 

Yjet so it happen ^ that when I j^peajk of this discovery 
to others, J can .easily perceive, by their countenances^ 
though they forbear expressing it in words, that they do 
not quite believe me. One, indeed, who is a learned na^ 
tural philosophjer, has assured me, that I must certainly bo- 
mistaken as to the circumstance of the Tight coming into 
my room ; for it being well known, as he says, that there 
could be no light abroad at that hour, it follows, that none 
could enter from without; and that, of consequence, my 
windows being accidentally left opeu) instead of letting in 
.the light, had only served to let out the darkness : and ht 
used many ingenious arguments, to show me how I might> 
by that means, have been deceived. I own, th^t he puz^ 

12 
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zled me a little^ but be did not satisfy me ; and tbe sub- 
sequent observations I made^ as above mentioned, confirmed 
me in my first opinion. 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to seireral serious 
and important reflections. I considered, that, if I had not 
been awakened so early in the morning, I should have 
ilept six hours longer by the light of the sun, and, in ex- 
change, have lived six bours the following night by candle- 
light ; and, the latter being a much more expensiTe light 
than the former, my love of economy induced me to muster 
up what little arithmetic I was master of, and to make 
tome calculation, which I shall give you after observing, 
tbat utility is, in my opinion, the test of value in matters 
of invention ; and tbat a discovery, which can be applied 
to no use, or is not good for something, is good for no- 
ihing. 

I took for the basis of ray calculation the supposition, 
4bat thei^ are 100000 families in Paris, and that these 
families consume in tbe night balf a pound of bougies, or 
candles, per hour. I think this is a moderate allowance, 
taking oqe family, with another: for though I believe 
«ome consume less, I know that many consume a great 
deal more. Then, estimating seven hours per day, as the 
aiedium quantity between the tim^ of the sun's rising and 
onrs, he rising during the six following months from six to 
eight hours before noon, and there being seven hours of 
course per night in whicb we burn candles, the account 
will stend thus : — 

In the six months between the 20th of March and tbe 
20th of September, there are 

Nights 183 

Hours of each night in which we bum 
, candles . 7 

Multiplication gives for the total number of ■ 

hours • • , • • mi 
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These' 12&1 hoars moltiplied by 100000^ 

the namber of inhabitants, gire . • 12810000^ 

One hundred twenty-eight millions and one 
hundred thousand hours^ spent at Paris 
by^ candle-light ; which^ at half a pound 
of wax and tallow per hour, gives the 
weight of . . 64050000. 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thousands of 
pounds ; which, estimating the whole at 
the medium price of thirty sols the pounds 
makes the sum of ninety-six millions and 
seventy-6ye thousands of livres tournois 9007^000 

An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might save 
every year, by the economy of using sunshine instead of 
caudles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be obstinately 
attached to old customs, and that it will be difficult to in* 
duce them to rise before noon, consequently my discovery 
can be of little use : I answer. Nil daperandwu. I believe 
alV who have common sense, as soon as they have learnt 
from this paper, that it is daylight when the sub rises^ will 
contrive to rise with him ;. and to compel the rest I would 
propose the following regulations i -^ 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, oa 
every window that is provided with shutters, to keep out 
the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police be 
made use of to prevent our burning candles, that inclined 
us last winter to be more economical in burning wood ; 
that is, let guards be placed in the shops of the wax 
cind tallow chandlers, and no family be permitted to 
be supplied with more than one pound of candles per 
week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the^ 
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'coaches, &c., tliftf Woolt) Aats tlitf strtetfift^f stlnAC, ex- 
ceptttib^ of physician^, fitafrgeoiin, arHllnkliHVM; 

Fourth. Erery iftomiMg, as sodn as* fhe' wn r\s6S', fet 
all the bells In ei^ery chare h- be ^t rittglhg'; fttitl, if thai 
is not sufficient, let eatlnon be" fifeJ ih ^rery sfre^, to 
wake the sluggaVdV effbctoally/ itid ta^ke theth 6pea 
their eyi^s to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty Will be in the firit tvi^ or dhfee 
days: after \<hich« the refbrmattdd Will tte BUf- Natural 
and easy as the pi^slfnt iri-e^lai^ity : foi', ite ii*esf tfUe /e 
premier pas qUi cdiiU, Obli'ge' a ma(n' fo ri«& at (bW irt the 
nion^itlg, iind it is nfoi'd thai\ pfbbable he sHitT go 
willingly to bed at eight in the evening ; and, having had 
eight hours sleep, he will rise more willingly »t four tbt 
morning following. But this sum of ninety-six milfton« 
and seventy-five thousand livres- is not the whole of 
what may he saved by my economical project. Yoi» 
may observe, that I have calculated upon only one half 
or the year, and much may ^e saved in the other, though 
the days are shorter. Besides, the immense stock of wax 
and tallow left unconsumed, during the summer, will pro- 
bably make catKlhes much cheaper for the ensiking winter, 
ftnd continue them cheaper as long as the proposed refor* 
ination shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely com- 
municated and bestowed by me on fhe public, I demand 
^neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, nor any other 
Reward whatever. I expect only to have the honour of it. 
And yet I know there are little envious minds, who wilU 
jfts usual, deny me this, and say, that my invention was 
known to the ancients, and perhaps they may bring pas- 
sages out of the old books in proof of it. I will not dis- 
pute with these people, that the ancients knew not tli'e sun 
would rise at certain hours: they possibly had,, as we 
bctve, almanacks that predicted it : but it does not follow 



ihetict, tfot i%ey knew A« gave /i^A/ at soon as ke rose 
Thrs h wt^at I ctatm as my discoTery. If the aDcieDU 
knew it, it might have been long since forgotten, for it cer- 
tainly was ankiiown to the modems, at least to the Parisi* 
sffis, wbieb to prove, 1 need use but one plaio, simple argu- 
ment They are as weU instructed, judicious, and pnident 
a people, as exist any where in the world, all professing^ 
like myself, to be lovers of economy ; and, from the vmluj 
heavy taxes required from them by the necessities of the 
state; have surely an abundant reason to be ecoaomical. 
I say it is htopo^ible, that so sensible a people, under socb 
eircnmstances, should have lived so long by the smoky^ 
tli^wholesoitie, and enormoosly expensive light of candles, 
if they had really known, that they might have had ae 
maCfa pare light of the sun for nmhing. I am, &c. 

An Abonne, 
Br. Feanjudi. 



A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 

HAVING been ffequefttly pressed by sir John Jolly 
(ftti old friend of ntine, poii^sessed of a fine estate, a larga 
^ark, and' a plentiful ix>rtune) to pass a few vVeeks with hin» 
in the country, I determined last autumn to accept his in* 
vitation, proposing to myself the highest pleasere ftottk 
ehatrging the noise and hurry of this bustling metropolis^ 
for the agreeable silence and soothing indolence of a rural 
ret^renfrenrt. I accordingly set out one morning, and prettj^ 
eatrly the next arrived at the habitation of my friend, 
aitufate xh a most delicious and romantic spot, which (the 
6wner having fortunately no taste) is not yet defaced with 
invpfotHiiertti. On my approach, I abated a little of my 
travelling^ pHce,.to look round, me, and admire the towering 
hril^ and feYtife* vales, the winding streams, the stately 
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woods, anti spacious lawns^ which, gilded by the sanshine 
of a beautiful morning, on every side afiR>rded a most en> 
cTianting prospect $ and I pleased myself with the thoughts 
•f the happy hours I should spend amidst these pastoral 
scenes, in reading, in meditation, or in soft repose, in* 
spired by the lowing of distant herds, the fall of waters, 
and the melody of birds. 

I was received with a hearty welcome, and many shakes 
of the hand, by my old friend, whom I had not seen for 
many years, except once, when he was called to town by 
a prosecution in the King's Bench, for misunderstanding 
the sense of an act of parliament, which, on examination, 
was found to be nonsense. He is an honest gentleman, of 
a middle age, a hale constitution, good natural parts, and 
abundant spirits, a keen sportsman^ an active magistrate, 
and a toleraNe farmer, not without some ambition of ac- 
quiring a seat in parliament, by his interest in a neigh- 
bouring borough : so that between his pursuits of g^me, of 
justice, and popularity, beside the management of a larga 
quantity of land, which he keeps in his own hands, as he 
terms it, for amusement, every moment is sufficiently era- 
cloyed. His wife is an agreeable woman, of mbovt the 
tame age,, and has been handsome; but though years have 
somewhat impaired her charms, they have not in the least 
Jber relish for company, cards, ba)ls, and all other manner 
of public diversions. 

On my arrival, I was first conducted into the breakfast 
room, which, with some surprise, I saw quite filled with 
genteel persons of both sexes, in dishabille, with their 
bair in papers i the cause of which I was quickly informed 
of, by the many apologies of my lady for the meanness of 
the apartment she was obliged to allot me, " By reason 
the house was so crowded with company during the time 
of their races, which," she said, " began that very day for 
the whole week, and for which they were immediately pre« 
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paring." I was instantly attacked by all present with one 
Toice, or rather with many voices at the same lime, to ac- 
company them thither; to which I made ho opposition, 
thinking it would be attended with more trouble than the 
expedition itself. 

As soon Hi the ladies and equipages were ready, wb 
isaued forth iit a moat magnificent cavalcade ; and, atlar 
travelling five or six miles through bad roads, we arrived 
at the Red Lioti, just as tl>e ordinary was making it's ap- 
pearance on the table. The cciemoDiaU of this sumptuous 
entertainment, which conAsted of cold fnh, lean chickens, 
rusty hams, raw venison, stale game, green fruit, and 
grapeless wines, destroyed at least two hours, with five 
times thai number of heads, ruHlus, and suits of ctothea, by 
the unWiunate eil'usion of butter and gravy. Ilenca 
we proceeded a few miles farther to the racu ground, 
where nothing, 1 think, extraordinary happened, but that,. 
' wnong much disorder and drunki-nness, tew limbs, and 
no neck-i were broken: and from these Olympic games, 
whiuh,.to the great emolument of pickpockets, lasted till it 
was dark, we galloped back to the town, through a soaking 
shower, to dress for the assembly. Hut thi* I found no 
easy task; nor coulJ I possibly aecoroplish it before my 
dollies were quite dried upon my back ; my servant slay- 
ing l>ehind to settle his bet», and having stowed my port- 
manteau into the boot of some coach, which he could not 
find, to'save himself both the trouble and indignity af< 
carrying it. 

Being at last e(|uippe(I, I ertered the ball-room, where 
the smell of a stable over which it was built, the savour of 
a neighbouring kitchen, the fumes of tallow candles, rum- 
punch, and tobacco, dispersed over the whole house, and 
the balsamic c(Huvias from many aweet creatures, who 
were dancing, with almost equal strength contended fcr su- 
periority. The company wa» numerous and w«ll dressftd, 
1.5 
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ftUd dtl^etf rfbt* ib sRiy r^al)9fk:t IVoth tbdf of the' most E»^il- 
liam dsa^mMy in L^iidon, bat in ^rhiAg b^ttef f»1ei^ed 
fu^d m^ife desiVoti^ ^ jSleasing ; tha'f i^; A^ppi^t iA- 6hi6m« 
•*lve8, attd dviller to ca<ib <ith^. 1 obsfcrred' tfte d«br #afir 
blocked \tp the whole night by a few fashiobabf^ yotn^* 
df^h, Who^ faces I r^iii^ber^ to baVe i^ii about to#D« 
Who w6tt!d n^Mitgr dan^e, dvink tesi; p\tty at c^aifds; A^r 
fipeak to afby oni^, Except noMf dhd tUtn in #his[MM to a 
ydtm'g lady, Wh6 m \ti sWttiCt at the upper ehd of Ai« 
rbom, ih & hat and^ h)ggKge^, With her ba61t agaih^ iht 
v^dll, h^r arm)} akimb6, hef legg thi'Ast ottt, a: ^n^er oA het 
lips, a scowl on her fei^ehead, artd an ?nvinCibh6 a^urant6' 
y in her eyes. Thi^ tady I had al^o frdqu^nily nVet \^ilb, 
but could not then recbihecl; whePe ; but have sitice k^int, 
that she had been tdad-eat^r to a ^tUstk of qodlity, and 
turned oflT tot t6'0 close and pfesaMptuouS an imitatio/n 6f 
her betters. Their behairiour affronted' most ^f the Oom- 
patty, yet obtained the desired effect: fof I oVerWelarrf 
several of the country ladies say, " It WaS pity they X^eti 
so proud ; for to be sure they V^^ere prodigious Well" bfed 
people, aod had an immense deal of wit :" a mi^ta^e they 
could never have fallen into, had these patterns of polite*' 
ness condescended to hate entered into a'ny cOnyeWatron. 
Dancing and cards, with the refreshment of cold Chicke'nt 
and negus about twelve, caf ried us on til! day breatlt, t^heift 
our coaches being ready, with mueh solicitsffion, aM mot^ 
squeezing, I obtained a place in one, in which no nf&ore tbM 
six had before artiBcially seated themselves; afnd abo'ttt 
flVe in t\tt morning, through' rnatny and gr^at perils^ we ar* 
riVed safely at hoffte. 

It was no^ the middle 6f haftest, ^ffich hard hot a littlt 

stfU^red by dur 'diversioris; rtd therefore our coacb- 

. iibrses jvhtt nAnvediately degraded, to a cart ; and bayifrg 

-^^sted dir/?ng ptar fatigues, by a jjfet distfibtitidn of thiir^l^ 

'Were AoW ibRgfcd to latbodr, »bile We vfM «t rtst. I 
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fa^ah Ml in thit nsniber to ioelade Ayiielf ; for, though I 
hurried ittlindiately io hei, no reftc^UI obUin for some 
thM» f^t the nimbling of c«rt8« ao^ ihe cooversaiioQ of 
their elf iVert, just rnider my 'window. Faiigne at length 
got the better of all obstacles, and I fell asleep; but I had 
' licarctf dosed tnj ejt6, when I was awaked by a raacb 
■londer novse, which was thai of a whole pack of houndsy 
With- their vocfferoQS attendants^ setting out to meet my 
friendg and some choice spirits, whoin we had jast lef^ be^ 
hind aft the aMembly, and who chose this manner of re- 
freshment after a night's debauch, rather than the Bior# 
trstial and inglorious one of going to bed. These soaod» 
dying away by their distance, I again composed myself to 
rest ; but wa§ presently again roused by more discordant 
tongues, uttering all the grossness of Drory Laue« and scar* 
rility of Billingsgate. 1 now waked indeed with somewhat 
ifiore satisfaction, . at first thinking, by this unpastoral 
diatogbe, that I was once more returned safie to Loodoa ; 
buti soon found my mistake, and understood, that thes^ 
Were some innocent and honest neighbours of sir John's;* 
>who were come to determine their gentle disputes befors 
'his tribunal, and being ordered to wait till his return from 
hunting. Were resolved to make all possible use of this sus^ 
pension of justice. It being now towards noon, 1 gave np 
all thoughts of sleep, end it was well I did ; for I was pre- 
sently alarmed' by a eonfusion of Toices, as loud, though 
"somewhat sweeter than the former. As they proceeded 
from the parlour under me, ainklst much giggling, laugh- 
ing, squeaking, and screaming, I could distinguish only tho 
few following incoherent v^rords — horrible — frightfid — ri- 
diculous — Friesiand hcn-^rotgB — Rid Lion at BrtnU 
'fbrd — uu^i padded — ram^i horn — ittucjf mmv-— sff^per* 
tinent C6xc6fhh. I started up, dressed me> and went dow^^ 
where I found the aclttie polite company^ who breakfasted 
th^fe the day before^ in the sannr attbudii^ diieouiiMihg of 
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Iheir rricnd), with whom they had so agreeably speot the 
last night, anil lo whom tliey were agaiii hastening wiih 
the uimosC impatience. I was saluted with how-d'ye from 
them ail at the « am e instant, and again pressed into the 
urvice of the day. 

In this manner 1 went through the persecutions of the 
whole week, with the sufTeringa and resolntion, but not 
with ihe reward or a martyr, as 1 found no peace at the 
last: for, at the conclueion of it, sir John obligingly re- 
quested me to make my stay with him ai long as I possi- 
bly could, aBsuriiig me, that though the races were now 
over, 1 shuuld not want diveraions ; for that ne:it week he 
expected lurd Rattle, sir Harry Bumper, and a large fox- 
hunting party : and that the week after, being the full 
moon, they should pay and receive all their neigbbouring 
Tisits, aod spend their evenings very sociably together ; 
by which is signified, in the country dialect, eating, drink- 
ing, and playing at cards all night. My lady added, with 
a smile, and much delight in her eyes, that she believed 
they should not be alone one hour in the whole week, and 
that she hoped 1 should not think the country so dull and 
melancholy a place as I expected. Upon this information 
I resolved to leave it iromediatelvi and told them, 1 was 
extrtmely sorry that, 1 was hindered by particular busi- 
ness from any longer enjoying so much polite and agree- 
able company ; but that I had received a letter, whlcb 
made it necessary for me ig be in town. My friend said, 
he was no less concerned ; but that I must not positively 
go, till after to morrow; for that tie then expected the 
mayor and aldermen of bis corporation, some of whom 
were facetious companions, und sung well. This deter- 
mined me to set out that very evt^ning ; which 1 did with 
Biuch satisfaction; and made all possible baste, in search 
ef silence and solitude, to my lodgings, next door to a 
fantaier's, al Charing Cross. Wokld. 
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THE EPHEMERA. ™ 

" CICEKO, in the first book of Wis ' Tusculan Ques- 
tions,' finely exposes the vain judgment we are apt to form 
uf the duration of human life compared to eternity, hi il- 
lustraliog this argument, be quotes a passage «f natural 
history, from Aristotle, concerning a upecie* of iniectt on 
the banks of the river Hypanis, that never outlive the da/ 
wherein they are bern. 

" To pursue the thought of this elegant writer : let us 
suppose one of the most robust of these Hypanians (so 
famed in history) was in a manner coeval with time itself; 
that he began to esist at the break of day ; and that, from 
the uncommon atrengih of hia constiiutiun, he has been 
able to show himself active in life through the numberless 
minutes of ten or twelve hours. Through so long a series 
of seconds, he must have acquired vast wisdom in his way, 
from observation and experience. He toohs upon his fel< 
low creatures, who (lied about noun, to be happily tlelivered 
from the many inconveniences of old age; aud can per- 
haps recount to bis grr-at granilson a surprising tradition of 
actions, before any records of their nation were extant. 
The young swarm, who may be advanced one hour in life, 
approach his person with respect, and listen to his improv- 
ing di.^couriie. Every thing he says will seem wonderful 
to this short-lived generation. The compass of a day will 
beesteemed the whole duration of time; and the first dawn 
of light will, in their chronology, be styled the great »ra 
of their creation. 

" Let us now suppose this venerable insect, this Neslor 
of Hypanis, should, a little before his death, and about 
sunset, send for all his descentlant^, his friends, and his ac- 
quaintance; out of the desire he may have to impart his 
last thoughts to them, and \o admonish them with his de- 
parting breath. They meet, perhaps, under the spacious 



shelter of a musbreom; mhI the' dying sage addresses 
himself to them, after the following manner: — 

*" Frlerkfs and fellocv eitisSeids t I pewre^fe the kmgest 
llfb m'lfst hav6 an eSd : the period of mine is now at hand: 
n'eitlter do I rapine at tdy fate ; Aince txty great ag« h 
befcdftie a bCrrdeY) ; and there is notbirtg new^ to nte, under 
(& suh. The calamities* and revolutions I hate seen in 
My country ; the flianifold pfivate misfortoties, to which 
we are all liable ; and the fatal diseases incident to our 
I'ace ; have abundantly taught me this lesson : that no 
happiness can be secure or fasting, which is placed in 
things, that are out of our power. Great is the uncertainty 
bf life ! A whole brood of infants has perished in a mo- 
ttient by a keen blast: shoals of our straggling youth have 
been s#ept into the waves by an unexpecteid breeze : What 
wasteful deluges have we suffered from a sudden showed? 
Our strongest holds are not proof against a storm of bait : 
and even a dark cloud makes the stoutest hearts to quail. 

*' * I have lived in tde first ages, and conversed with in- 
.sects of a larger size^ and stronger make, and (I must add) 
of greater virtue, than any can boast of in the present ge- 
heration. I must conjure you to give yet farther credit to 
iny latest words, when 1 assure you, that yonder suii, 
which now appears westward beyond thewatei*, arid seems 
not to be far distant from the Earth, in my reniembrartce^ 
stood in the middle of the sky, and shot his beams directly 
down upon us. The world was much more enlightened in 
those ages, and the air much warmer. Think it hot dotage 
in me, if I affirm, that glorious being nioves. 1 saw his 
first setting out, in the east ; and 1 began my race of life 
near the tiihe, when he began his iihmense career. ' He 
has for several ages advanced along ttie sky with vast heat 
and unparalleled brightness ; but now, by his declensioifij 
and a sensible decay (more especially of late) in His vigour, 
J foresee,' tbaiatl nature ihuil taW WV \\U\i&\.\\»fc\ ^««l 



th^t Chife'creftttoAf Wilt Ktf buriied in (darkness, iA' lefts than 
t cefttnry of minoted. 

"*'Afatt, Myfriencfcf Ho^i did I once flatter mynetf 
witb thef hdpe$ of striding here M ef er ! How itta^ 
riificeiit afe the ceTls, ^hich I hollo#ed out for myself! 
What! confidence did I repose in the firmness and ^rinf|[ 
of Ary joiMs, and in the strei^gth of my pinions ! But, I 
hate Kted' enottgh to nature ; and even to glory : netth^ 
i^ifi flofy of ^00, i^hom I leave behind, hate equal satisfac- 
tiori vti life, rn the dark, declining age, which I see is al* 
read 3^ begun/ ** 

Thds ftir, my ankhotvn correspondent pursues his fiction 
ifpO'n the thought of Cicero : neither will it seem extrav»» 
garfit to those. Who are acquainted with the manner of in* 
stroction piractised by the early teachers of mankind. So-* 
lomon sends the sluggard to the ant : and, after his exam* 
pie, ^e may send the ambitious or the covetous mafn, who 
seems to Overlook the shortness and Oncertaitity of life, to 
the little aiTrmals upoO the banks of the Hypanis : let hrm 
considef their transitory State, and be wise. We, like the 
€phemeri, haf e but a day to lite : the morning, the nooO, 
and the evenifig of life, is the whole portion of our time : 
rnany perish m the very dawn ; and the man (out of a mil- 
lion) who lingers on to the evening twilight, is not at- 
counted happy. FuEEtflnsiKEiu 

A PARTY AT VAUXHALL. 

I WAS greatly diverted last Saturday evening at 
Vauxhall w?th the shrewd remarks made by an honest 
cltizeh, wh6S^ W\ft and two daughters had, I fouttd> 
preva[iled on him to carry them to the garden. A% 
I thought there, wis something cufiddS in their beha- 
tiour, I' ^rtt ifrto the *iext box to them, where 1 
had am^opportimlity of seeifig ahd overhearing every thing 
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After some talk, <« Coatt, come/' said the old doa^ 
*' it is high time, I think, to go to sapper.'^ To this the 
ladies readily assented : and one of the misses said, *' Do 
let us have a chick, papa." «' Zounds,'' said the father^ 
** they are half a crown a piece, and no bigger than a 
sparrow/' Here the old lady took him up — ** Tou are so 
stingy, Mr. Rose, there is no bearing you.. When one is 
\, out upon pleasure, I lore to appear like somebody : and 
— - what Slgni6es a few shillings once and away, when a body 
b about it ! " This reproof so effectually silenced the old 
gentleman, that the youngest miss had the courage to put 
in a word for some ham likewise : accordingly the waiter 
was called, and dispatched, by the old lady, with an order 
for a chicken and a plate of ham. When It was brought, 
our honest cit twirled the dish about three or four times, 
and surveyed it with a very settled countenance ; then 
taking up the slice of ham, and dangling it to and frb on 
the end of his fork, asked the waiter, '' how much there 
was of ir." " A shilling's worth, sir," said the fellow. — 
" Prithee," said the don, " how much dost think it weighs I 
-—An ounce ? — A shilling an ounce ! that is sixteen shiU 
lings per pound ! — A reasonable profit truly ! — Let me 
see — suppose now the whole ham weighs thirty pounds : 
—at a shilling per ounce, that is, sixteen shillings per 
pound, why your master makes exact ty twenty-four pounds 
of every ham ; and if he buys them at tl^e best hand, and 
salts them and cures them himself, they doni stand him 
in ten shillings a piece." The old lady bade him hold 
his nonsense* declared herself ashamed for him, and asked' 
him if people must not live : then taking a coloured hand- 
kerchief from her own neck, she tucked it into his shirt- 
collar (whence it hung like a bib), and helped him to a 
leg of the chicken. The old gentleman, at every bit Im 
put into his mouth, amused himself with saying, — " There 
£^^eM twopence ^thtve goes threepence — there goes 9^ 
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^naL — Zounds, a man at these places «lioul<I not have a 
iwalloHt as wide as a tom-iit." 

This scanty lepast, we may imagine, was soou dis- 
patched ; and it was with much difliculLy our citizen was 
prevailed on losutiei- a plate af bei:f to be ordered. This 
(40 was no less admired, and undement the liaroe comments 
ii'ith the ham : at length, when only a very sm^ll bit was 
left, as they say, for manners in the diafa, our doo ti>i>k a 
piece of an old newspaper out o( his pocket, and, gravely 
wrapping up the meat in it, placed it carefully in bis 
letter-case. "I'll keep thee as a curiosity to my dying 
d;iy ; and I'll show ihce to my neighbour Horsenian, and 
ask hinij if he can make as much gf his steaks." Then 
rubbing hia hands, and shrugging up his shoolders— " Why 
now," says he. " to morrow ntghl 1 may eat at much cold 
beef as I can stulF in any tavern iu London, and pay no- 
lliiiig for it," A dish of tarts, cheesecakes, and custards, 
next made their appearance, at the retiuesl of the youii); 
ladies, who paid no sort of regard lo the father's reawo- 
ilrance, "that they were four times a^ dear as at ibe- 
pastry-cook's." 

Supper being ended, madam put ber spouse in mind 
lo call for wine. — '' We most have some wine, my dear, 
or we shall not be looked upon, you knotv," " Well, 
well," says the don, " that's right enough. But do they 

sell their liquor too by the ounce? Here, drawer, 

what wine have you got?" The fellow, who by this 
ttms began tu smoke his gues's, answered — " We have 
exceeding good French wine of all sorts, and please your 
honour. VVould your honour have a bottle of Cham- 
pagne, or Burgundy, or clarel, or" — "No, no, none of 
your wishy-ivaihy outlandish rot-gut for me," interrupted 

the citizen. " A tankard of the Alderman bi-aia all the 

red claret wine in the French king's cellar. — But come, 
brin^usabottle of sound old Port: and, d'ye hear ! let it 
be good." 
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Whrle l^e v^attef was gone, tlfe g&o^ man tOtMif sadlf 
lamented, that be could not bdve hiB pi^e ; whith tlie' 
wife Would by no itteans- allow, " bec*ate/' she siaid, ** it 
witf tf Agentebl to smoke, wfi«re an;^ ladies were in cotti'* 
pany." When the wine came; oar citiceti gtttv^ took 
t^p the bottle, and, hoWirtg it above his heail, " Ay, dy,"" 
said he; *' tll6 bottom has had a good kick. Add nrind* 
how confoundedly it is pinched on' tlie sides. Not tfbott* 
five gills, I warrant. An old soldier at the Jerasaleiiv 
v^ould beat two of them. But let us see bow it \M 
brewed." He then poured out a glass; and, after hold^ 
ilig it up befbre the candle, smelling to it, sipping it twicir 
dr thrice, and smacking with his lips> drank it offr btit^ 
dechirin^ iYiai second thoughts \fere best, be filled Mia^ 
tbef- bumper; aild tossrng that off, a(\er some pause, witk 
tf ifery important air, teotured to pronounce it drinfkabfr. 
The ladies-,' having also drank a* glass round, af6nne«tf 
it was very good, and felt warm in the stoftiach: audi 
tftert the old gentlemam relaited into such good hninoAir 
By the titne thie boitle wa% emptied, that, out 6f bis 6Wif 
free will and motion, he most generously calfed for aft<* 
other pint,' but charged the waiter ** to pick <mt an botlesi 
one. 

While the glass was thus circaTating, the f&Thity anruitodf 
themsefves by chaking observations on the garden. The 
crtizen expressed his wonder at the' number of lamps, and 
said, it most cost a great deal of money every night to light 
tl^em all : the ehf^sl mi$» dedared, that for h'er p^rt she' 
liked the dark «^a>k best of all, because it Was sotehtaty: 
little miss thought the last song tnighty pretty, atid said 
she would bt^y it, if she ^ould but carry home ttfe tune ^ 
fibd the old lady ob^fved, that there wais a gre^C deal o( 
goofd cotirpany indeed ; but the gentlemen wer^ sf5 fude, 
that they perfectly put her out of countenance by star-^ 
ing at jjer through their spy-gfasses. Itt ^ wotd^tKi sartaf, 
ihe cheesecakes, the beef, the c\i\cVLe\x^ \>afc oxtdl^^ ts\ \ft«^* 
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and every thing seemed to have been quite forgotten, till 
the disitiftl DA6ment approached, tliat the reckoning Wa!l 
called for. As this solemn business concerns only thtf 
genilemen, the ladies kept a profound silence; and, whetf 
the terrible accoaht was broOght, thej^ left the paymaster 
undisturbed, to enjoy the misery by himself: only tho 
old Iddy had the hardiness to squint at the sum total, and 
declaVed, " it was pretty reasonable considering." 

Oar citizen bore his misfonanes with a tolerable degree 
of patience. Se shook his head as he run over every 
article, and swore he would never buy meat by the Ounctf 
again. At length, when he had carefully summed up 
every figure, he bade the drawer bring change fbr siit- 
pence : Chen, pulling out a leathern pui*se fVom a siiu^ 
pocket in the inside of his waistcoat, he drew out slowly, 
piece by piece, thirteen shillings ; which be regularly 
placed in two rows upon the table. When the change 
vi^as brought, after counting it very carefcHly, he laid dotvf^ 
four halfpence in the same exact order ; then calling th^ 
waiter, — "There,^* says he, ^'there's your damage—* 
thirteen and twopence And hearkye, there's three- 
pence over for yourself." The remaining penny he put 
«hto bis coat pocket: ami chinking it — ''This,'' says he« 
*' wilh serve me to morrow to buy a -paper of tobacco.'* 

The family now prepared themselves for going ; and« 
as there were sorhe slight drops of rain, n)adam buttoned 
up the old gentleman's coat, that he might not spoil his 
laced waistcoat ; and made bini flap his hat, over whith 
she tied his pocket handkerchief, to sarvc his wig: and ar 
the coat itself, she said, had never been worn but three 

** ■ ■ 

Sundays, .she even parted with her own cardinal, and 
spread it the wrong side out over his shoulders. In these 
accoutrcmerifs he sallied forth, acoompinied by his wife, 
w-lth her upper petticoat thrown over her head, and hi» 
daughters, with the skirts of their gowns turned up*, and 
t/jei'r 6e? i up \ti co\outftA Iviti^^^titiv*^. W^.^ 
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lowed them quite out of the garden : and, as they were 
waiting for their hack to draw up, the youngest mis^ 
asked, '' When shall we come again, papa?'' '' Come 
again?" said he. '' What a pox would you ruin me? 
Once in one's life is enough: and I think I have done Tery 
handsome. Why it would not have cost me above four 
pence halfpenny to have spent my evening, at Sot's Hole : 
and what with the cursed coach-hire, and all together^ 
here's almost a pound gone, and nothing to show for it.'' 
" Fye, Mr. Rose, I am quite ashamed for you,'' replies 
the old lady. " You are always grudging me and your 
girl^ the least bit of pleasure: add you cannot help 
grumbling, if we do but gu to Little Hornsey to drink tea. 
I am sure, now they are women grown up, tbey ought to 
see. a little of the world i and they sbalU'' The old don 
YTZi not willing to pursue the argument any farther i and 
the coach coming up, he was glad to put an end to the 
dispute by saying, "Come, come, let us make haste, wife; 
or we shall not get home time enough io have my best wig. 
combed out again; and tomorrow, you know, is Sunday .^^ 

CONNOISSEUIU 

A PETITION TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 

I ADDRESS myself to all the friends of youth, and 
conjure them to direct their compassionate regards to my 
unhappy fate, in order to remove the prejudices of which 
I am the victim. There are twin sisters of us ; aiid the 
two eyes of man do not more resemble,, nor are capable 
of being upon better terms with each other, than my sister 
and myself, were it not for the partiality of our parents, 
who make the most injurious distinctions between us. 
From my infancy, I have been led to consider my sister 
as a being of a more elevated rank. I was sufiered ta ' 
growvp wieAout the lea&i lOBttucXAOi^ yiViW^ wiNSoAti^ ^^sl 
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spared in her education. She had maalcrs to teach h« 
writing, drawing, music, and uthtir accoitiplishnifnts j Lilt 
if by chance [ loQched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was 
bitterly rebuked : and more ihan nnce 1 have been beaten 
for ^eing awkward, and wanting a gracerul manner. It ii 
true, my siaier aswtciated me with her u,ion gome occa- 
sions; but she always made a point af taking the lead, call- 
ing upon me only from nueessity, or to figure by her sidci. 
But conceive not, sirs, that niy complaints are instigate^] 
merely by vanity — Xo; my uneasiness is occasioned b] 
an object much more seriuu;. It is the practice in 
family, ihal the whole business of providing for it's 
sistence falls upon my iiister and myself. If any indi 
siilon should attack my sister [and I mention it in 
fidence upon this occasion, that she is subject to the gout, 
the rheumatism, and cramp, without making mention of 
other accidents), what woukl be the fate of our poor 
family ? Most not the regret of our parents be exceuive, 
at having placed so great a difYerence between sisters, who 
are so perfectly efjua! ? Alas ! we must perish from dis- 
tress; for it would not be in my power even to scrawl a 
suppliant petition fur relief, having been obliged to employ 
the hand of another in transcribing the request, which I 
bare now the honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of the 
injustice of an exclusive lendcrness, and of the necessity 
of distributing their care and afTection among all ttu 
children equally. 

1 am, with a profound respect. 
Sirs, 
Your obedient servant. 

The Ufl Hand. J 
Dr. Fhanki 
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DESCMPnON OF ANCIENT GERMAJHf. 

ANCIENT Germany, exclu4in|^ from it's ixjidkpiei^jM^ 
limits the province westwstrd of the Ithioe> wtucb W 
submitted to the Roman yoke, extended itself oyer a ^v4 
part of Earope. Almost the whole of modern G^j(Q9iliy« 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, lavonia, Prussia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by t,hp ▼driojyi? 
tribes of one great nation, whose compl^ioQ, i|iamxei!<» 
and language, denoted a common prigin, ^nd prescur?^ .0 
striking resemblfince. On thie west, ancient QerQi^ny 
was divided by the Rhine from th^ Gallic^. aild on tfaf 
south, by the Danube, from thelJlyrian -prpvijnc^s of Xhf 
^mpjce. .A ndj^e of hills x'mt}^ from tb^.D^nube* and 
called the Carpathian qioun^aiQs, covered Qeopnaoy .on jtb# 
side of Pacia, or Hungary. Xbe eastern froatijgr was 
faintly marHed by the ipyitual fe^^r^s of Uie G^maos and 
the Sarmatians, and w^ often confounded by t^.e xpisjtuiif 
of warring -and confederating tribes of the t)ivo patiws* 
In the remote darkness of the nortt\, the ancients imper- 
fectly descried a frozen oqean, that lay beyond the Baltic 
sea, and beyond the pepinsula, or islands of Scandinavia. 
Spme iog^iovis writers have suspected, that Europe 
was much cooler formerly than it is at present ; and the 
most ancient' descriptions of the climate of Germany tend 
exceedingly to confirm theii IhooTy, The general com* 
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I pUja^a of iutenae troa, and eternal wiiiier, are, r"t'?P|L 
iittle to be regarded, since we have no tuuLliodxir reducing 
to the accurate standard of the thermometer, ilie feelings 
or the espressions of an oratoi' born in ihe happier regions 
of Greece or Asia. But 1 sliull seltct two remarkable 
circomstaiices, of a less equivocal nature. 1st, The great 
rivers, wbich covered the Rnpui provisoes, the Rbine 
sad the Danube, wii-reiirquenily fraiien over, and capable 
of Bup4K>rting the most eniM-moas neigbtK. The Barba- 
riaa», who oftea chose that severe aea^ii for tlieif iuroadi, 
IraiHported, wiibout apprehension or Uanjzer, their nu- 
raerous trmies, their cavalry, and their heary waggon*, 
over a vast and solid bridge ol' ice. Modern agea have not 
presented an instance of a like fihenomenoo. 2A\y, The 
r«iB-deer, that u«et*ul aniuiaJ, from whom the savage of the 
north derives the best comturts of his draary life, 'is of & 
coiutitulion. that supports, and eveii.n-ifuirun the most io- 
tense cold. He is found on tbe rock of Spiieberg, within 
ten degrees of ihe pole. He s<^emj to delight in tlie saow$ 
of L^plaail and ISiberia; hut at preEcni he cannot subsi^, 
mudi less multiply, in aay country to the aomh of the 
Baltic. Iq the time of Ctsar, .ihe rein-d«ej, as well as the 
tlk and the wild boll, was a native of the Hercynlan forest, 
which tjien overshadowed a great part of Germany and 
Poland. The niodern imp rave meats sufficiently explain 
the cuMcs of the diminution of the cold. These.inimense 
woods hav.e been graduaUy cieacedj which intercepted 
frotn tbe ewth the rays of the sub. Tihe moraaaes have 
been drained, and, in proportipn a the soiliiiis been cul- 
tivated, the air hat become joiore ieaij>ei;ate. Canada, ^t 
thiaday, u ^n exact picl<u''e of anfieiit Germany. Al" 
though WWte.uitlie same parallel with Uiu finest (Movinces 
of Fr^ce and England, that country experiences the most 
rigorous cold. Tbe r«i»-4eer are very awiprous, ibc; 
^rMod ia co.iered with deep «xul Jasiing siwW] a^i Uk 
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great river *>( St. Lawrence is regularly frazen, 

whrn the water* of the Seine and the Thames are usually 

free froni ice. Gibbon. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

IF we survey Byzaniiunn, iii ihe extent which it Ifr 
quired with the august name of Censtantinople, the figure 
of the imperial ciiy may be represented under that of aa 
unequal triangle. The obtuse point, which adrances to- 
wards the east, and the shares of Asia, meets and repeU 
the waves of ihe Thracian Bosphorus. Tiie northern aide 
of the city m bounded by the harbour ; and the aoutbem 
is nashetl by the PropoHtiR, or St-a of Marmora. Tbit 
tbaiis of the Iriaiigle4i opposed to the west, and teruinatei 
he continent of Europe, But the admirable form and 
division of* the circumjacent land and water cannot, with- 
out a more ample explanntion, be clenrly or sufficiently 
underslrmd. 

The winding channel, through which the waters of iht 
Euxine flow, with a rapid and ince»sant coarse, toward) 
the Mediterranean, received the appellation of Bo'phorui; 
a name not less celebrated in the history, than in the fubles 
of antiquity. A crowd of tempter, and of votive altan, 
profosely sealtered along ii's iteep and woody banks, at- 
tested the unskilfulness the terrours, and ihe devotivn of 
the Grecian navigators, who, after the example of the Ar> 
gonauts, explored the dangers of (he inhospitable Euxine. 
Un the'ie banks, tradition lung preserved ihe memory of the 
palace ut Phtneus, infested by the ubscene harpies; and of 
"the sylvan reign of Aniycus, whodtfied the son of Leda to 
the combat of the cesius. The streigbts of the Bosphorus 
arc terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, according to 
Ihe description ol the p*ets, had once floated on the surface 
of the H-sters; and were desimcd, b^ i\i« £<»*«, vo ^«wcct 
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the entrance of the Euxine against the eye of profane 
curiosity. From the Cy anean rocks to the point and harbour 
of Byzantium^ the winding length of the Bosphorufl ex- 
tends about sixteen miles, and it^s most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. The nevr 
castles of Europe and Asia are constructed, on either con- 
tinent, upon the. foundations of two celebrated temples of 
Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work of 
the Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the 
channel, in a plac&where the opposite banks advance withhi 
live hundred paces of each other. These fortresses wers 
restored and strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when 
he meditated the siege of Constantinople : but the Turkish 
conqueror was most probably ignorant, that, near two 
thousand years before his reign, Darius had chosen the 
same situation to connect the two continents by a1}ridgft 
of boats. At a small distance from the old castles, we 
discover the little town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, which 
may almost be considered as tlie Aiiatic suburb of Con* 
stantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the 
Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chalcedony 
The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, a few 
years before the former ; and the blindness of it's founders, 
who overlooked the superior advantages of the opposite 
coast, has been stigmatised by a proverbial expression of 
contempt. 

The harbour of Constantinople^ which may be consi- 
dered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very re- 
mote period, the denomination of the Golden Horn. The 
curve, which it describes, might be compared to the horn 
of a stag, or, as it should seem with more propriety, that 
of an ox. The epithet of gulden was expressive of the 
riches, which every wind wafted from the mor.t distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of Constanti- 
nople. The river Lycus» formed by the couClux. of tw^k 

1^ 
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IHtie stFeams, pours into the harbour a perpetd^l supply 
of iVesh wat6^, which serves to cleanse the bottoni> and to 
intite the periodrcal shoals of (ish to seek their retreat in 
that convenient recess. As the vicissitodes of tides are 
scarcely felt in those seas, the constant deptAi of the bar- 
boor- allows ^^ds to be land^ on the qoays, without the 
aifnstance of boats ; and it has bten obser?^, that in many 
pbces the largest vef^els may i^est their prows against the 
hotrse!s> while their sterns are floating in the water. FroAi 
th6 mouth of ttre L3rct]8 to that of the harbour, this arm of 
the Botpholrtis is more than seven mtle» in length. The 
entrance is aboat five hundred yards broad» and a strong 
chain tX)o1d lye oecaaiomtly drawn across it to gnard the 
])ort and city from the attack of a hostile navy. 

Between the Bosphoros atad the Hellespont, the shores of 
Earope and Asia, receding on either side, enclose the Sea 
df Marmora, which was known to the ancients by the de- 
ilominaiion of Propontis. The navigation, from the issse 
<rf the Bolphorusto the entrance of the Hellespont, is about 
dne hundred aMd twenty miles. Those, who stevr their 
westward course through the middle of the Propontis, may 
sft once descry the high laftfds of Thraoe and Bithynia, and 
itftver lo#e sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, 
^Vered whh eternal snows. They leave; on the left, a 
deep gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was seated, 
the imperial residence of Diocletian ; and they pats the 
tfmall islands of Cysicus and Proconwesus before they cast 
anchor at Gallipoli ; where the sea, which separates Asia 
from Europe, is again contracted into a narrow channel. 

The geographers, who, with the most skilftil accuracy, 
have surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, as- 
sign about sixty miles for the winding course, and about 
ibree miles for the ordinary breadth of those celebrated 
straits. But the narrowest part of the channel is foond 
io the aortbward of ttie old TuTkiilt casid0i> between the 
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<ntie8 of C«8tu8 and Abydas. It was here that the adyen* 
tuYOiw Leander braved the passage of the flood for the pos- 
session of his mistress. It was here^ likewise^ in a placo 
wh6re the distance between the opposite banks cannot ex* 
eeed five hundred paces^ that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats^ for the purpose of transporting into Europe 
a hundre!d and seventy myriads of barbarians. A sea, 
Gontriicted within such narrow limits^ may seem but ill to 
deserve the singular epithet of broad^ which Homer, at 
#en-as Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont. 
But our ideas of great-ness are of a relative nature : the 
traveller, and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, Who pursued the windings of the stream, and 
contemplated the rural scenery, which appeared on every 
side to terminate the prospect, insensibly lost the remem« 
brance of tha sea ; and his fancy painted those celebrated 
straits, with all the attributes of a mighty river, flowing 
with a swift current, in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length, through a wide mouth, discharging 
itself into the .^gean, or Archipelago. Ancient Troy, 
seated on an eminence, at the foot of Mount Ida, over- 
looked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely re« 
ceived an accession of waters from the tribute of those im- 
mortal rivulets the Simois and Scaraander. The Grecian 
camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore, from the 
Sigaean to the Rhaetean promontory ; and the flanks of the 
army were guarded by the bravest chiefs, who fought un* 
der the banners of Agamemnon. The first of those pro- 
montories was occupied by Achilles, with his invincible 
myrmidons; and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on 
the other. After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to his disap- 
pointed pride, and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his se- 
pulchre was erected on the ground where he had defended 
the navy against the rage of Jove and of Hector; and 
the citizens of the rising tovru oi '^V^Xesv.vsk ^^^\^^s^ 
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bis memory with divine honoars. Before Constantine 
ga?e a just preference to the sitoation of Byzanliam, 
he had conceived the design of erecting the seat of 
empire on this celebrated spot, from whence the Romans 
derived their fabulous origin* The extensive plain, which 
lies below ancient Troy, towards the Khaetean promon< 
tory and the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for bis new 
capital; and, though the undertaking was soon relin- 
quished, the stately remains of unfinished walls and towers 
attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits 
of the Hellespont. 

We are at present qualified to view the advantageous 
position of Constantinople; which appears to have been 
formed, by nature^ for the centre and capital of a great 
monarchy. Situate in the forty-first degree of latititude, 
the imperial city commanded, from her seven hills, the 
opposite shores of Europe and Asia ; the climate was 
healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the harbour secure 
and capacious ; and the approach, on the side of the con- 
tinent, was of small extent and easy defence. The Bospho- 
rus and the Fleliespont may be considered as the two gates 
of Constantinople ; and the prince, who possessed those im- 
portant passages^ could noways shut them against a naval 
enemy, and open them to the fleets of commerce. The 
preservation of the eastern provinces may, in some degree, 
be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the barbarians 
of the Euxinc, who, in the preceeding age, had poured~ 
their armaments into the heart of the Mediterranean, soon 
desisted from the exercise of piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of 
the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still 
enjoyed, within their spacious enclosure, every production, 
which could supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of it's 
numerous inhabitants. The seacoasts of Thrace and Bi- 
ihjrnia, which ianguish under ihe vje\^Vv\. o^ TmxVl\%V]l cm^» 
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pression, sttU exhibit a rich prospect of Tineyards, of 
gardens, and of plentiful harvests; and the Propontis has 
ever been renowned for an inexhaunible store of the most 
exquisite fish, that are taken, in their stated seasons^ with* 
out skill, and almost without labour. But when the pas- 
sages of the straits were thrown open for trade, they 
alternately admitted the natural and artificial richer of th« 
north and south, of the Euxine, and of the Mediterranean. 
Whatever rude commodities were collected in the forests 
of Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of tht 
Tanais and the Borysthenes ; whatsoever was manufactured 
by the skill of Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egypt, and 
the gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought 
by the varying winds into the port of Constantinople^ 
which> for many ages, attracted the commerce of the an- 
cient world. Gjbbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF ARABIA. 

IN the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and 
^thiopia> the Arabian peninsula may be conceived as a 
triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions. From tha 
northern point of Beles on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen 
hundred miles is terminated by the straits of Babelman- 
del and the land of frankincense. About half this length 
may be allowed for the middle breadth from east to west» 
from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea. The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and 
the southern basis presents a front of a thousand miles to 
the Indian Ocean. The entire surface of the peninsula ex- 
ceeds in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or France ; 
but the far greater part has been justly stigmatized with 
the epithets of the stony and the sandy. Even the wilds 
of Tartary are decked by the hand ot' Nature with lofiy 
trees and luxuriant herbage ; and the lonesome (ravelUc 
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derii^es a tort of comfort and society from the presence of 
^vegetable life. Bat in the dreary waste of Arabia, a 
boundless level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked 
mountaiosj and the face of the desert^ without shade or 
shelter, is scorched by the direct and intense rays of a tro- 
pipal sun. Instead of refreshing breezes, the winds^ parti* 
cularly from the south-west, difiuse a noxious and even 
deadty vapour; the hillocks of sand, which they alter* 
nateiy raise and scatter, are compared ta the i>tUows of 
the ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, have bden 
lost and buried in the whirlwind. The common benefits 
of water are an object of detire and contest ; and, such is 
the scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve 
and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute of 
navigable rivers,' which fertilize the soil, and convey it's 
produce to the adjacent regions : the torrents that fall from 
the hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth : the rare and 
hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, .that strike their 
roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the dews 
of the night : a scanty supply of rein is collected in cis- 
terns and aqueducts : the wells and springs are the secret 
treasure of the desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca, after 
many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted by the taste of 
the waters which have rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. 
Such is the general and genuine picture of the climate of 
Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of any 
local or partial enjoyments* A shaily grove, a green pas- 
ture, a stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a co- 
lony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots, which can 
afford food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, 
and which encourage their industry in the cultivation of 
the palm tree and the vine. The high lands, that border 
en the Indian Ocean, are distinguished by their superior 
plenty of wood and water: the air is more temperate, the 
fruits are more delicious, the animals and the human race 
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more numeroiu ; the fertility of the toil invites and re- 
wards the toil of the hnsbandniaii ; and the peooliar gifts 
of frankiaeenaft and coffee ba?e attracted, in different ages, 
•the merchants of the world. Gibbom; 



THE HORSE AND CAMEL. 

ARABXA> in the opinion of the nataralist, is the genuii^ 
and original country of the horse : the climate mos^ prppi- 
,tioas, not indeed to the ^ze, but to the apirit and swiftness 
of that generous animal. The merit of the Barb, the 
Spanish and the English breed, is derived froai a mixture 
of Arabian blood : the Bedoweens preserve, with supersti* 
tious care, the honours and the memory of the purest vace : 
the males are sold at a high price, but the females are sel* 
dom alienated ; and the 43irth of a noble foal was e^eemed, 
among the tribes, as a subject of joy and mutual congratu* 
iation. These horses are educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity* which 
trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 
They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop : their 
sensations are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the 
spur and the whip; their. powers are reserved for the 
movements of flight and pursuit ; but no sooner do they 
feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart 
tfway with the swiftness of the wiod ; and, if their friend 
be dismounte<l ii^ th6 rapid career, they instantly stop ^tilL 
be • has recovered his seat. In the sands of Africa and 
Arabia* the cornel is a sacred and precious gift. Thqgt 
strong and patient beast of burden can perform, without 
eating or drinking, a journey of several days ; and a 
reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a 
fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is imprinted 
with the mapks of servitude : the larger breed is capabte 
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of transporting a weiglit of a thousand pounds ; and the 
dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, outstrips 
the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost 
every part of the camel i^ serviceable to man: her milk 
is plentiful and nutritioiM : the young and tender flesh 
has the taste of veal : the deng supplies the deficiency 
of fuel : and the long hair, which falls each year and i» 
renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the 
furniture, and the tents, of the Bedoweens. In the rainy 
seasons they consume the rare and insufficient herbaga 
of the desert: during the heats of summer and tha 
scarcity of winter they remove their encampments to the 
seacoast, the hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of th» 
EuphrateSf and have often extorted the dangerous licence 
of visiting the banks of the Nile, and the villages of 
Syria and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a 
life of danger and distress ; and though sometimes^ by 
rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of in- 
dustry, a private citizen in Europe is in the possession 
of more solid and pleasing luxury, than the proudest emir, 
who marches in the field at the head of ten thousand 
horsoi GiBBOM. 

PILLARS OF SAND IN THE DESERT. 

AT one o'clock vvc alighted among some acacia trees, 
tt Waadi el Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles. We 
were here at once surprised and tisrrified by a sight surely 
one of the most magnificent in the world. In that vast ex- 
panse of desert, from west to north-west of us, we saw a 
Aumber of prodigious pillars of sand at different distances, 
at times moving with great celerity, at others stalking on 
with a majestic slowness ; at intervals we thought they 
^ere coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm us; 
and small quantities of sand did actually more than 
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once reach us. Agaia they would retreat so as to be 
almost out of sights their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies; and 
these, once disjoined, disperse in the air, and did not 
appear more. Sometimes they were broken in the middle, 
as if struck with large cannon shot. About nooifc they 
began to advance with considerable swiftness upon us, 
the wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them 
ranged alongside of us about tbe distance of three miles» 
The greatest diameter of the largest appeared to me at that 
distance as if it would measure ten feet. They retired 
from us with a wind at south-east, leaving an impression 
upon my mind to which I can give no name, thougb 
surely one ingredient in it was fear, with a considerable 
deal of wonder and astonishment It was in vain to think 
of flying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could 
be of no use to carry us out of this danger ; and the 
full persuasion of this rivetted me as if to the spot where 
I stood. 

The same appearance of moving pillars of sand pre- 
sented themselves to us this day, in form and disposition 
like those we had seen at Waadi el Halboub, only they 
seemed to be more in number and less in size. They 
came several times in a direction close upon us, that 
is, I believe, within less than two miles. They begaa 
immediately after sunrise like a thick wood, and almost 
darkened the sun. His rays, shining through them for 
near an hour, gaxe ttiem an appearance of pillars of 
fire. Our people now became desperate; the Greeks 
shrieked out, and said it was the day of judgment; 
Ismael pronounced it to be Hell ^ and the Turcorories, 
that the world was on fire.. 

Bruce's Travels.. 
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THE NILE. 

FROM his two springi^ in Gojam's tuony tedUim, 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
OF fair Dambea rolb his iofaut stream. 
There, by the Naiads nursed, he sports away 
His playful youth, amid the fragraal isles^ 
That with unfading veidure smile atound. 
Ambitious^ thence th# manly rifer breaks | 
And, gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowM treasures of the sky. 
Winds in progressive majesty along : 
Through splendid kingdoms now devoWes his masc^ 
Now wanders wild o'er solitary tracts 
Of life-deserted sand ; till, glad to quit 
The joyless desert, down the Nubian rocks 
From thund'ring steep to steep he pours his urn. 
And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wa?e. 

Thomsov. 



BREAKING UP OF THE ICE AT QUEBEC. 

THE following is the description of the breaking up of 
the vast body of ice, which forms what is calFed the hridge 
from Cluebec to Point Levi. The ice before the town 
being five feet thick, a league in length, and mdre than a 
mile broad, resists, for a long time, the rapid tide that at- 
tempts to force it from the banks. At length (so a spec- 
tator of the scene relates the event), the hour is come : I 
have been with a crowd of both sexes, and all ranks, 
hailing the propitious moment; our situation on the top 
of Cape Diamond gave us a prospect some leagues above 
and below the town ; above Cape Diamond, the river was 
open ; it was so below Point Levi, the rapidity of the cur- 
reat having Arced a passage for lh« V7a\«t u&Atkt thft transfei 
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parent brk%e» which for more than a league C0Diin«c4 
firm. We stood waiting with all the eagerneM of e»f>e4l* 
tatiea ; the tide came rushing in wiih an amaitiiig im- 
petuosity ; the bridge seemed to shake, yet rc^mted tli9 
force of the waters; the tide recoiled — it made » pstiw — 
it stood still — it returned with a redoubled fury — i\m 
irpmetise mass of ice gave way. A vast plain fipp«are4 
in motion : it advanced with solemn and m»jtitfc pace ; 
the points of land on the banks of the riv^r for a feir 
moments ^topped it's progress \ but the iniforn»e wflgbt 
of so prodigious a body, carried along by a rapid cutrwt^^ 
bore down all opposition with a force irresintible* 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

" THE nightingale/' says Pliny, '' tliat, for fifteen 
days and nights, hid in the thickest shades, continues her 
note without intermission, deserves our attention and won- 
der. How surprising, that so great a voice can reside ia 
so small a body ! such perseverance in so minute an ani- 
mal ! With what a musical propriety are the sounds it 
produces modulated ! The note, at one time drawn out 
with a long breath, now stealing off into a different ca* 
dence, now interrupted by a break, then changing into a 
new note by an unexpected transition ; now seeming to 
renew the same strain, then deceiving expectation ! She 
sometimes seems to murmur within herself; fM, deep^ 
sharp, swift, drawling,, trembling ; now at the lop, the 
middle, and the bottom of the scale ! In short;, ili that lit* 
tie bill seems to reside all the melody, which mae has- 
vainly laboai«d to bring from a variety of masical iBstrn-* 
ments. Some even seem to be possessed' of a* different 
song from ItMi Mit, end contend with e ' "* witb 
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^reat ardour. The bird overcome is then seen only to 
discontinue it's song with it's life/' 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature. 



THE LARK. 

THE music of every bird in captivity produces iio very 
}>leasing sensations; it is but the mirth of a little animal 
insensible of it's unfortunate situation ; it is the landscape, 
the grove, the golden break of day, the contest upon the 
hawthorn, the fluttering from branch to branch, the soar« 
ing in the air, and the answering of it's young, that gives 
the bird's song it's true relish. These, united, improve 
each other, and raise the mind to a state of the highest, 
yet most harmless exultation. Nothing can in this situa- 
tion of mind be more pleasing, than to see the lark war* 
t)ling upon the wing; raising it's note as it soars, until il 
seems lost in the immense heights above us, the note con- 
tinuing, the bird itself unseen ; to see it then descending 
with a swell, as it comes from the clouds, yet sinking by 
degrees as it approaches it's nest; the.spot where all it'a 
affections are centred, the spot that has prompted all this 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature* 



THE FARMYARD. 

SHOULD I my steps turn to the rural seat. 
Whose lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid the boughs. 
Id early spring, his airy city buildsj^ 
And ceaseless caws amusive ; there, well pleaa'd^ 
I might the various polity survey 
Of Ihe mix'd houshotd kiii^d« Th« careful hen 
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Calls all her chirping funily aroaod. 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock ; 

•Whose breast with ardoor fbmesy m on he walk*, 

GraceiiiU and crows defiance. In the pond. 

The finely checkered dock, before her train. 

Rows ganruloas. The stately sailing swan 

Gives out his snowy pianiage to the gale ; 

Andy arching proud his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier i»)e. 

Protective of his young. The turkey nigh. 

Loud threat'ning, reddens ; while the peacock ftpr^dt 

His evVy coloured glory to the sun. 

And swims in radiant majesty along. 

O'er the whole homely scene, tlie cooing dove 

Flies thick in am'rous chace, and yn^fi^ou ro'.'^ 

The glancing eye, and turns the cha^gfr^J) rt^^k. 

NORTH CAPi:. 

PROCEEDING on our voyage, i*c left on o-^r rJwfrt 
the strait formed by Mageron, or 1^4 re \^\-\w\, ;»»() the 
continent. The vast expanse of th^ f'rox^n Ocfan of/*'ri»d 
to our left, and we arrived at last at th<: ejctrf-in#!ftt pfiini 
of Europe, known by the name of the North Csjh;, e«* 
actly at midnight. 

Sistimas hie tandem, nobis M rJcfuit oi I'ie. 

The North Cape is an enormous rock, which, projitcting 
far into the ocean, and being exposed to all the fury of 
the waves and the. outrage of tempests, crumbles every 
year more and more into ruins* Here every thing is soli- 
tary, every thing is steril, every thing sad and despond- 
ent The shadowy forest no longer adorns the brow of 
the mouotaioi the singing of the birds, which enliveofd 
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even tbe woods of Lftfriaiid, is no longer heaid in this 
scene of desolatioa i the ragged nesa of the dark gray rock 
is not /covered by a single skrob ; the only music is the 
hoarse murmur iag of the wares, ever and anon renewieg; 
their assaults on the hage masses that oppose tfaem. The 
northern sun, ereepiag at midnight at the distance of five 
diameters alon^ the herixoB* and the immeasurahle ocean, 
in apparent contact with the skies, form the grand outlines 
in the spblime pictere presented to the astonished specta- 
tor. The incessant cares and pursuits of anxious mortals 
^e recollected as a dream ; the various forms and energies 
of animated nature are forgotten ; the £arth is contem* 
plated only in it's elements, and as constituting a part of 
the solaff system. Acbrbi's Tiuvels. 

EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 

THE following relation is given by Father Kircher» 
who witnessed the catastrophe while he was on his journey 
to visit Mount Min^. 

'* Having hired a boat, in company with four mere, two 
friars of the order of St. Fi»aBci% and two seculars, we 
launched, on the 24th of March, from the harbour of Mes- 
sina,, in Sicily, and arrived, the same day, at the promon- 
tory of Peluros* . Our destination was ioi the city of £u- 
phaemia, in Calabria, where we had some bu^aess to trans* 
act, and where we designed to tarry for some time. How- 
ever, Providence seemed willing to cross our design ; for 
ipe were obliged to continue for throe days at PeioBus> 
upon account of the weather, and though we often pot out 
to sea, yet we were as often driven back. At lengthy how- 
ever, wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute oui 
voyage ; and» although tho sea seenKd more than usually 
agitated, yet we ventured forward. The gulf of Cba- 
rybdig, wbkb we appfoo eh ed> |^^qm4 ^ii^\4ft4 cennd ia 
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goch a manner* as to ibrm a vait hollow, ytsrgiiig to a point 
in the centre. Proceeding onward, and taming luy eyes 
to JEtna, I law it cast forth large volumes of stnioke, of 
moautainoos sizes, which entirely covered the uhole 
islandj and blotted out the very shores from my view. 
This, together with the dreadful noise, and thesiil|iiiureous 
stench* which was strongly perceived, filled me with ap- 
prehensions that some more dreadful calamity was im-> 
pending. The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual 
appearance; those who have seen a lake in a violent 
shower of rain covered all over with bubbles will conceive 
some idea of it's agitations. My surprise was still in* 
creased by the calmness and serenity of the weather ; not 
a breeze, not a cloud, which might be supposed to put all 
nature thus into motion. I therefore warned my compani- 
ons, that an earthquake was approaching; and, af\er s^ime 
time, making for the shore with all possible diligence, we 
landef) at Tropse, happy and thankful for having escaped 
the threatning dangers of the sea. 

'^ But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; 
for we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's college in that 
eity, when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, re- 
sembling that of an infinite number of chariots driven 
fiercely forward, the wheels rattling, and the thongs crack- 
ing. Soon after this, a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; 
ao that the whole track upon which we stood seemed to vi- 
brate, as if we were in the scale of a balance, that conti- 
nued wavering. This motion, however, soon grew more 
violent ; and, being no longer able to keep my legs, I was 
thrown prostrate upon the ground. In the mean time, the 
universal ruin roand me redouble my amazement. The 
crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to raise my terroar 
and despair. On every side of me 1 saw nothing but a 
scene of mini and danger threatening wherever 1 should 
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fly. I com(nended myself to God as my last great refuge. 
At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happiness! 
Wealthy honour^ empire, wisdom, all mere useless sounds, 
and as empty as the bubbles in the deep. Just standing 
on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my 
pleasure ; and the nearer I approached, I only loved bim 
the more. After some time, however, finding that I re- 
mained unhurt amidst the general concussion, I resolved 
to venture for safety, and, running as fast as I could, 
reached the shore, but almost terrified out of my reason. 
I did not search long here till I found the boat in which I 
had landed, and my companions also, whose terrours were 
even greater than mine. Our meeting was not of that kind, 
where every one is desirous of telling his own happy 
escape; it was all silence, and a gloomy dread of impend- 
ing terrours. 

" Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our 
voyage along the coast ; and the next day came to Ro- 
chetta, where we landed, although the earth still continued 
in violent agitations. But we were scarcely arrived at 
our inn, when we were once more obliged to return to the* 
boat; and, in about half an hour, we saw the greatest 
part of the town, and the inn at which we had set up» 
dashed to the ground, and burying all it's inhabitants be^ 
neath it's ruins. 

" In this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel, 
finding no safety at .land, and yet, from the smallness of 
our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, 
we at length landed at Lopiziam, a castle midway be* 
tween Tropse and Euphsemia, the city to which, as I said 
before, we were bound. Here, wherever I turned toy 
eyes, nothing but scenes of ruin and horrour appeared ;> 
towns and castles; levelled to the ground y Strombalo, 
though at sixty miles distance, belching forth ftames in 
an unusual imaner, and withaiM\si&i«U\c\v I could dis^ 
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tinctly hear. But my attention was quickly turned from 
more remote to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound 
of an approaching earthquake, which we by this time 
were grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the conse- 
quences; it every moment seemed tp grow louder, and to 
approach more *near. The place on which we stood now 
began to shake most dreadfully ; so that, being unable to 
stand, my companions and I caught hold of whaterer 
shrub grew next us, and supported ourselves in that 
manner. 

" After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we 
agaid stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Eu« 
phaemia, that lay within sight. In the mean time> while 
W^e were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes to- 
wards the city, but could see only a frightful, dark cloud, 
that seemed to rest upon the place. This the more sur- 
prised us, as the weather was so very serene. \y« 
waited^ therefore, till the cloud was passed away : 
then, turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. 
Wonderful to tell ! nothing biit a dismal and putrid 
lake was to be seen where it stood. We looked about 
to find some one, that could tell us of it's sad catastrophe, 
^ but could see none. All was become a melancholy soli* 
' tude, a scene of hideous desolation. Thus proceeding 
pensively along, in quest of some human being, that 
could give us some little information, we at length saw 
a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stupified with 
terrour. Of him, therefore, we inquired concerning the 
fate of the city, but he could not be prevailed on to 
give us an answer. We entreated him with every expres- 
. sion of tenderness and pity to tell us ; but his senses were, 
quite wrapped up in the contemplation of the danger he had 
escaped.^ We oflered him some victuals, but he seemed to 
loath the sight. 
" We still persisted in our offices of kindness^ but be only^ 
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pointed to the place •f the city, like one oat of hi$ seoies; 
and then running up into the woods, was never h^asd of 
after. Such waa the fate of the city of Eophieinia : and, 
as we continued our melancholy course along the shores 
the whole coast^ for the space of two hundred miles, pre- 
sented nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scat- 
tered, without a habitation, over the fields* Proceeding 
thus along, we at length ended our distressful voyage, by 
arriving at ^Naples, after having escaped a thousand dan- 
gers both at sea and land.'^ 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature* 



PROGRESS OF SENSATIONS IN THE 

FIRST MAN. 

I WELL remember that joyful anxious moment, when 
I first became acquainted with my own existence* I was 
quite ignorant of what I was, how I was produced, or 
whence I came. I opened my eyes : what an addition to 
|uy surprise ! The light of the day, the azure vauli of 
Heaven, the verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters^ 
all employed me at once, and animated and filled me with 
inexpressible delight. I at first imagined, thai all those 
objects were within me, and made a part of myself. 

, Impressed with this idea, I turned my eyes to the son ; 
it's splendour dazzled and overpowered me : I shut them 
once more ; and, to my great concern, I supposed, that, 
during this short interval of darkness, I was again return- 
ing to nothing. 

Afflicted, seized with astonishment, I pondered a mo- 
ment on this great change, when I heard a variety of un- 
expected sounds. The whistling of the wind, and the me- 
lody of the groves, formed a concert, the soft cadence of 
which sunk upon my soul. I listened for spme time, and 
was persuaded, that all tliis luasic waa within me« 
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Quite occopied with this new kiad of existence, I had 
already forgotten the light, which was my first inlet inlo 
life ; when I once more opened my eyes, and found my- 
self again in possession of my former happiness. The 
gratification of the two senses at once was a pleasure tofo 
great for utterance. 

I turned my eyes upon a thousand various objects : I 
soon found, that I could lose them, and restore tbem at 
.will; and amused myself more at leisure with a repetition 
of this new made power. 

I noiy began to gaze without emotion, and to hearken 
with tranquillity, when a light breeze, the freshness of 
which charmed me, wafted it's perfumes to my sense of 
smelling, and gave me such satisfaction as even increased 
my self-love. 

Agitated, roused by the various pleasures of my new 
•xistence, I instantly arose, and perceived myself moved 
^long, as if by some unknown and secret power. 

I had scarcely proceeded forward, when the novelty of 
situation once more rendered me immovable. My sur- 
prise returned ; I supposed that every object around me 
had been in motion : 1 gave to them that agitation, which 
I produced by changing place ; and the whole creation 
seemed once more in disorder. 

I lifted my hand to my head ; I touched my forehead ; 
I felt my whole frame : I then supposed, that my hand 
was the principal organ of my existence ; all it's informa- 
tions were distinct and perfect; and so superior to the 
tenses I had yet experienced, that I employed myself for 
some time in repeating it's enjoyments : every part of my 
person I touched, seeme<l to touch my hand in turn ; and 
gave back sensation for sensation. 

I soon found, that this facuKy was expanded over the 
whole surface of my body : and I now first began to 
perceive the limits of my existence, which I had 
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in the beginning supposed spread over all the objects 
I saw. 

Upon casting my eyes upon my body, and surveying 
my own form> I thought it greater than all the objecti 
that surrounded me. I gazed upon my person with plea- 
jsure ; I examined the formation of my hand, and all it'i 
motions ; it seemed to me large or little in proportion as I 
approached it to my eyes ; I brought it very near, and il 
then hid almost every other object from my sight. I b«- 
gan soon, however, to (tiid, that my sight gave me un* 
certain information, and resolved to depend upon my feel- 
ing for redress. 

This precaution was of the utmost service; I renewed 
my motions, and walked forward with my face turned 
towards the heavens. I happened to strike lightly against 
a palm tree, and this renewed my surprise : I laid my 
hand on this strange body ; it seemed replete with new 
wonders, for it did not return me sensation for sensalion,- 
as my former feelings had done. I perceived, that there 
was something external, and which did not make a part of 
«ny own existence. 

I now, therefore, resolved to touch whatever I saw, and 
vainly attempted to touch the sun ; I stretched forth my 
erm, and felt only yielding air : at every efibrt, I fell from 
one surprise into another, for every object appeared 
equally near me; and it was not till after an infinity of 
trials, that I found some objects farther removed than the 
rest. 

Amazed with the illusions, and the uncertainty of my 
state, I sat down beneath a tree t the most beautiful fruits 
hung upon it, within my reach; I stretched forth my 
hand, and they instantly separated from the branch. I 
was. proud of being able to grasp a substance without 
me ; I held them up, and their weight appeared to me 
hke an animated power, that endeavoured to draw them 
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to the earth. I found a {)1easure in conquering their 
resistance. 

I held them near my eye ; I considered their form and 
beauty; their fragrance still more allured me to bring 
them nearer; I approached them to my lips, and drank 
in their odours ; the perfume invited my sense of tasting, 
and I soon tried a new sense — How new! how exquisite! 
Hitherto I tasted only of pleasure ; but now it was luxury* 
The power of tasting gave me the idea of possession. 

Flattered with this new ac(|uisition> I continued it's ex- 
ercise, till, an agreeable languor stealing upon my mind, I 
felt all my iimbs become heavy, and all my desires sus- 
pended. My sensations were now no loager vivid and 
distinct; but seemed to lose every object, and presented 
only feeble images, confusedl}' marked. At that instant 
I sunk upon the flowery bank, and slumber seiswd me. 
All now seemed once more lost to me. It was then as if I 
was returning to my former nothing. How long my sleep 
continued, I cannot tell ; as I yet had no perception of 
time. My awaking appeared like a second birth ; and I 
then perceived, that I had ceased for a time to exist. 
This produced a new sensation of fear; and, from this in- 
terruption in life, I began to conclude, that I was not 
formed to exist for ever. 

In this state of doubt and perplexity, I began to harbour 
new suspicions ; and to fear, that sleep bad robbe nie 
of some of my lale powers ; when, turning on one sKle o 
resolve my doubts, what was ray amazement, to^ o 
another being, like myself, stretched by ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
ideas now began to arise ; new passions, . r * 

ceived, with fears and pleasures, all took posse "il 

11 , ' .^r • love served to coti[^ 

muid, and prompted my curiosity - »" . ;«^;v\rl.^..% 

plete that happiness, which was beg«a •« the . -dividual 

1 ri » . . II ;»>a varieties- 

and every sense was gratified in au i* =» Vi\:^^c^>», 
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JOURNEY TO PARIS. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I AM a gentleman of a reasonable paternal eitate 
in my county, and serve as knight of the shire for it. Hating 
what is called a very good fatnily interest, my election in- 
cambered my estate with a mortgage of*only five thousand 
pounds; which I have not been able to clear, being 
obliged by a good, place, which I have got since, to live in 
town, and in all the best company, nhie months in the 
year. I married suitable to my circumstances. My wife 
wanted neither fortune, beauty, nor understanding. Dis- 
cretion and good humour on her part, joined to good na« 
ture and good manners on mine, made us live com- 
fortably together for eighteen years. One son and one 
daughter were our only children. We complied with cus- 
tom in the education of both. My daughter learned some 
French and some dancing ; and my son passed nine years 
at Westminster school in learning the words of two lan- 
guages long since dead, and not yet above half revived. 
When I took him away from school, I resolved to send 
him directly abroad, having been at Oxford myself. My 
wife approved of my design, but tacked a proposal of her 
own to it, which she urged with some earnestness. " My 
dear,'' said she, " I think you do very right to send 
George abroad, for I love a foreign education, though I 
shall not see the poor boy a great while : but since we are 
to part for so long a time, why should we not take the 
opportunity of carrying him ourselves as far as Paris? 
The journey is nothing ; very little farther than to our 
own house in the north; we shall save money by it; for 
every thing is very cheap in France ; it will form the girl, 
who is of a right age for it ; and a couple of months, with a 
ffood French and dancing inaft\.eT,\s\\\^i^^^vV%x\a\i^>^\» 
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amd give her an air and manner^ that will b«lp ber eff in 
these days, wliem hnsbands are not plenty, •fpecially fw 
girls with only five thousand pounds to their forttine* 
Several of my acqeaintance, who have laU;ly tak<rn trip» 
to Paris, have told me, that to be sure vrc sh^iflld tak^ thi« 
o]p(poftnntty of going there. Besiden, my dear, a« neither 
yon not I have ever been abroad, this tittle jaunt will amuse^ 
and even improve us; for it is the tnw'm thing in ttie 
virorld to get into all the best company at Pari<^/' 

My wife had no sooner ended her sj>eech (whir;h I 
easily perceived to be the result of meditation) than my 
daughter ^)c^rted all her little eloquence in seconding h«rr 
Aiother's motion. "Ah, dear papa," said she, " let us go 
with brother to Paris; it will be the charmingest thing in 
ih^ world ; we sha^l see all the newest fashions there ; 
I shall leftrn to dance of Marsi'iiile; in bliort, I shall be quite 
artOther creature after it. You sec hriw my cousin Kitty 
was improved by going to Paris last year ; I hardly knetv 
her again when she came back : do, dear papa» let us go,'* 
The absurdity of the proposal struck me at first, and I 
fofesaw a thousand inconveniences in it, though not half 
ap many as I have since felt. However, knowing that 
direct contradiction, though supported by the best argu- 
ments, was not the likeliest method to convert a female 
disputant, I seemed a little to doubt, and contented myself 
with saying, '* That I was not, at first sight at least, sen- 
sible of the many advantages, which they had enumerated; 
but that, on the contrary, I apprehended a great deal of 
trouble in the journey, and many inconveniences in con- 
sequence of it. That I had not observed many men of my 
age considerably improved by their travels; but, that T 
had lately seen many women of hers become very ridi- 
culous by theirs ; and that for my daughter, as she had 
not a fme fortune, I saw no necessity of her being a fine 
lady." Here the girl interrupted me, witli ^^'^vti^* " ^<;^x 
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that very' reason, papa, I should be a fine lady. Being in 
fashiou i9 often as good as being a fortune ; and I have 
known air, dress, and accomplishments stand many a 
woman in stead of a fortune." *' Nay to be sure/' addad 
my wife, ^* the girl is in the right in that ; and, if with 
^er figure she gets a certain air and manner, I cannot see 
why she may not reasonably hope to be as adTantageonsly 
married, as lady Betty Townly, or the two miss Bellairs, 
who had none of them such good fortunes/' I found, by 
ell this, that the attack upon me was a concerted one^ and 
that both my wife and daughter were strongly infected 
with that migrating distemper, which has of late been so 
epidemical in this kingdom, and which annually carries 
such numbers of our private families to Paris, to expose 
themselves there as English, and here, after their return, 
as French. Insomuch, that I am assured, that the French 
call those swarms of English, which now, in a mannner, 
overrun France, a second incursion of the Goths aid 
Vandals. 

I endeavoured, as well as I could, to avert this impending 
folly, by delays and gentle persuasions, but in vain ; the 
attacks upon me were daily repeated, and sometimes en- 
forced by tears. At last I yielded, from mere good nature, 
^to the joint importunities of a wife and daughter, whom I 
loved ; not to mention the love of ease and domestic quiet, 
which is, much oftener than we care to own, the true 
motive of many things, that we either do or omit. 

My consent being thus extorted, our setting out was 
pressed. The journey wanted no preparations ; we should 
find every thing in France. My daughter, who spoke 
some French, and my son*s governor, who was a Swiss, 
were to be our interpreters upon the road ; and, when wt 
came to Paris, a French servant or two would make all 

* - 

leasy. 
But, as if Providence had il mlud to punish our folly. 
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our whole joarney was a wries of diitrewti. Wc b«d ntfi 
sailed a league from Dover, before a violent 9Uirtn %tf^m, 
in svbich we had like to have been lost Nothing 'a»u'A 
equal our fears but our sickness, which perhap* l*H«MkJ 
them : at last we -got into Calais, where the inrjcorabl« 
custom-houBe officers took away half t^ie iew thiogn, whieh 
we had carried with us. We hired some chftiie«, wbi«h 
proved to be old and shattered ones, and broke dorwii wilfi 
us at least every ten miles. Twice we were ovefturiMirf, 
and some of us hurt, though there are do bad r<r««i» in 
Frmuce. At length, the sixth day, wc got to Paris, wher«* 
our banker had provided a very good lodging (or a»; that 
is, very good rooms, very well furnished, anil ^wy dirty. 
'Here the great scene opens. My wife and daoffhier, who 
had been a good deal disheartened by our distresses, m- 
covered their spirits, and grew extremely impatient for ti 
consultation of the necessary trades- people, when luckily 
our banker and his lady, informed of our arrival, came t'l 
make us a Tisit. He graciously brought me five thousaiKl 
livres, which he assured me was not more than what would 
be necessary for our first setting out, as he called it ; 
while his wife was pointing out to mine the most com- 
pendious n^ethod of spending three times as mach. I told 
him, that I hoped that sum would be very near sufficient 
for the whole time; to which he answered coolly, *' No, 
air, nor six times that sum, if you propose, as to be sure 
you do, to appear here honnitenieHi.'* This, I confess, 
startled me a goo<l deal ; and I called out to my wife, 
*' Do you hear that, child ? " She replied, unmoved, " Yes, 
my dear ; but now, that we are here, there is no help f6v 
it; it is but once, upon an extraordinary occasion; and 
one would not care to appear among strangers like scrubs." 
I made no answer to this solid reasoning, but resolved 
within myself to shorten our stay, and lessen our follies as 
much as I could. 'My banker, after having charged him* 

1. 



-» 
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self with the care of procuring me a caro99e de remUe and 
a valet de place for the next day, wbich^ in plain Englitb, 
if a hired coach and a fbotman, inTited os to past all the 
next day at hb houte, where he assared U8» that we shonki 
not meet with bad company. He waf to carry me and my 
loOy before dinner, to see the public buildings, and his 
lady was to call upon my wife and daughter to carry thefa 
lo the genleelest shops, in order to fit them out to appear 
konnitanau. The next morning I amused myself very 
well with seeing, while my wife and daughter amused 
themselves still better, by preparing themselves for being 
seen, till we met at dinner at our banker's ; who, by way 
•f sample of the exceHeat company to which he nvas to 
uHrodoaB us, presented to us an Irish abbe» and an Irish 
captain of dare's ; two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a 
young Scotch surgeon, who studied midwifry at the titM 
IHcu. It is true, be lamented that sir Harbottle Bumper 
and sir Clotworthy Guzsledown, with their families, whom 
lie bad invited to meet us, happened unfortunately to 
have been engaged to go and drink brandy %i Nuciliy* 
Though this company sounds but indifferently, and though 
wf should have been very sorry to have kept it in London, 
. I^an aiMre you, sir, that it was the best we kepi the whole 
time we were nt Paris. 

1 urill omil many circumstances, which gave me un- 
easiness, though they would probably afford some en- 
tertainment to your readers, that 1 may hasten to the most 
m^lerial ones. 

In about three days, the several mechanics, who were^ 
charged with the care of disguising my wife and daughter, 
brought home their respective parts of this transformation, 
in order that they might appear hanniiement. More than 
the whole morning was employed in this operation ; for we 
did not sit down to dinner till near five o'clock- When 
my wife and daughter came at last itf^ the eating room. 



/ 
/ 
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where I bad waited for iberu at least two baan, I wai ■• 
struck witb iheir iraniformalion, tliai I cuuM neilber cv^ifl 
ccal nof express my asionislimeitt. " Now, my dea^^H 
■aid my wiT^, "we can appear a liltle like Clifitti»iM^^| 
" And itrallera too," replied I ; " Cor such bare 1 •enif^.^H 
Southirark Fair, tbe respectable SysigambU, and ibe tovf^H 
ParUalis. This canuot surety becerioud" " Very M^| 
rioua, depend upun ii, my dear," said my wiTej " m|^| 
pray, by the way, what may there be ridiculoiu in i^H 
No such Sysigambis neither," continued she ; " B«tiy|^| 
but siKleen, and you know I had her at four and twcoiy|^| 
As I found that tbe name of Syiigambi*, carrying an 41^1 
of age along ivitb it, was ofieHsive to my wife, I wM|^| 
(he parallel ; ami, nddreming myself in common to i^H 
wife and daughter, I told them, " I perceived ibat ib^H 
was a painter, now at Paris, wbo coloured much bighl^H 
than Uigault. iliougli he did nijt piiint near so like ; f^H 
that I could hardly hava guessed Ihem to be the picMl^| 
of themselves." To tbis they both answered at aiw^| 
" That red ivas not paint; that no colour in tbe world ib^I 
[ /u'd but ultite. or wkich^liey prolcMed they bad nonn^H 
" £ut bow do you like my pompon, papaf " coulinuedB^H 
daughter ; " is it not a charmijig one i I think it is preltj^H 
than maoima'.s." " It may, Lbild, for any ihing ihnt 1 kiuii^H 
beeau'ie I do not know what [lart of all this fiippery tif^M 
pompon is." " It is tliii, papa," replied tbegirl.puUiiig^H 
her hand to her head, and showing me in the midille^^H 
bcr hair a complication of shreds and rag^ of velvets, ftlH 
Ibcrs, and ribands, stuck with false »iones of a tliouswH 
colours, and placed awry, " But what hast thou doiiei^| 
thy hair, cbikl ! " said 1 ; "is it blue r la that painted -M^| 
by (he sanw eminent hand that coloured thy cheeki^" '^^H 
(teed, p^a." answered the girl, " as 1 told you befc4^| 
there ia no paimitig iti llie case ; but what gives my idH 
that bluish cast, i> the gray powder, which has 3lwq|^| 
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ihat«(rtct upon dark colcHired bair, and eets off the oom- 
plexioa wonderfully/' '* Gray pawdar, child ! " mid I, 
with some surprise : " Gray hairS) I knew, were Tenerable ; 
hut, till this moment, I never knew thattihey were gjsuteel." 
*' Extpemely so, with some compiexions/' said my wife ; 
*' but it does not eoit with mine, and I never nse it.'* '' Yoa 
are much in the right, my dCiar,'' replied I, *' not 'to play 
with edge-tools. Leave it to the giH." This, which' per- 
haps was too hastily said, and seemed to be a second part 
*of the Sysigambis, was not kindly taken ; my wife was 
silent all dinner time, and I vaialy hoped ashamed. My 
daughter, druok with dress^ and siRicen, kept up -the con- 
veraation with herself, till the long wished for -moment of 
the opera came, which separated us, and lefl me time to 
reflect upon the extravagances, which I bad already seen, 
and upon the still greater, which 1 had but too much rea« 
son to dread. 

From this period to the tine of our return to^England, 
«very day produced some new and shining folly, and 
flome improper expense. Would to ,God, that they had 
ended as they began, with ot^r jowney ! but unfortunately, 
we hate imported jth^m al}. *X no longer . understand, or 
am understood, in my family. 'I 'hear of nothing but h 
him ton, A French valet de chamhre, who I am told is an 
excellent servant, and fit for every thing, is brought over 
to curl my wife's and my daughter's hair, to viount a dessert, 
fis they call it, and oecasionaliy to announce wits, A 
Yery slatternly, dirty, but at the same time a very genteel 
French maid, is appropriated to the use of my daughter. 
'My meat, too, is as much disguised in the dressing by a 
'French cot^k, as my wife and my daughter are by tiieir 
red, their pompons, their scraps of dirty gauze, flimsy 
sattins, and black callicoes ; not to mention their aflected 
broken English and mangled French, which, jumbled to- 
gether, compose their present language. 'My French and 
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Dglish servants quarrel daily, and fight fbr wantof ^ords 
I abuse one another. My wife is become iSdicaloits by 
eing translated into French, wad the fersion of my daugh- 
!r will, I dare say, binder many a worthy English getitle- 
lan from attempting to read her. My expense (and con- 
^quently my debt) increases; and I am made more ihi- 
appy by follies, than most other people are by crimes. 
Should you think fit to publish this my case, together 
^ith some observations of yoor own upon it, I hope it 
lay prove a useful Pharos, to deter private English fami- 
es from the coasts of France. I am, sir. 

Your Tiery humble servant, 

R.D. 

WOUD. 



THE CITS BOX. 

THE wealthy Cit, grown old in trad^. 
Now wishes for the rural shade. 
And buckles to his one horse chair 
Old Dobbin, or the foundered mare ; 
While wedged in closely by his side 
Sits madam, his unwieldy bride. 
With Jacky on a stool before 'em ; 
And out they jog in due decoram. 
Scarce past the turnpike half a mile. 
How all the country seems to sniile» 
And, as they slowly jog together. 
The Cit commends the road and weather : 
While madam doats upon the trees. 
And longs for ev'ry house she sees ; 
Admires it*» views, it's situation ; 
And thus she opens her oration. 

*' What signify the loads of wealth, 
Whhnnt that riotiest jiawe\, Vi«A^^^ 
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ExcvM the fbodoess of a w\(t. 
Who doles upon your precious life ! 
Such ceaseless toil, such constant care. 
Is more than human strength can bear : 
One may ohsenre it in your face — 
' Indeed, my dear, you break apace : 
And nothing can your health repair, 
But exercise and country air. . 
Sir Traffick has a house you knov^. 
About a mile from Cheney Row : 
He's a good man, indeed, 'tis true ; 
But not so warm, my dear, as you : 
And folks are always apt to sneer — 
One would not be outdone^ my dear.** 

Sir Trafiick's name, so well applied, 
AwakM his brother merchant's pride ;' 
And Thrifty, who had all his life 
Paid utmost dePrence to his wife, 
Confess'd the argument bad reason ; 
And, by th' approaching summer season; 
Draws a few hundreds from the stocks. 
And purchases bis country box. 

Some three or four miles out uf town 
(An hour's ride will bring you down). 
He fixes on his choice abode. 
Not half a furlong from the road : 
And so convenient does it lay. 
That stages pass it ev'ry day : 
And then so snng, so mighty pretty. 
To have a house so near the city ! 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're set down at the very door. 

Well then, 8upp6se them fix'd at last. 
White-washing, painting, scrubbing past; 
Hugging themselves in ease and clover. 
With all the fuss of moTmf^ oN^t \ 
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Lo ! a new heap of whioM are. bred, 
Atid wanton in my lady't bead* 

** Well \ to be rare, it must be ownM» 
It is a charming spot of ground ; 
So sweet a distance for a ride» 
And all about ao countrified.! 
'Twould come to but a trifling priee> 
To make it quite a Paradise. 
I cannot bear those nasty rails. 
Those ugly, broken, mouldy pales ; ' 

Suppose, my deai:» instead of th^sse. 
We build a railing all Chinese. 
Although one bates to be exposed, 
'Tis dismal to be thus enclos'd : 
One hardly any object sees — 
I wish yo.'i'd felt those odious trees. 
Objects continual passing by 
Were something, to amuse the eye : 
But to be pent within the walls-— 
One might as well be at St. Paul's. 
Our house bebolders would adore. 
Was there a level lawn before ; 
Nothing it's Tiews to incommode. 
But quite laid open to the road \ . 
While ev'ry traveller, in amaze. 
Should on our little mansion gaze. 
And, pointing to the choice retreat. 
Cry, ' That's sir Thrifty's country seat.' *' 

No doubt, her arguments prevail ; 
For madam's taste can never fail. 

Blest agei^ when all men may procure 
The title of a connoisseur ; 
' When noble and ignoble herd 
Are govern'd by a single word ; 
Though^ like the royal German dames. 
It bears a hundred Christian names \ 
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As Genius, Fancy, Jd^gmeni, Go At, 

Whim, Caprice, J^'-Hif^ecti'-ifuoi, VirtA : 
Which app«ltaiiotis tfUdescribV- 
Taste, and the mod^m Ustefal tribe. 

Now bricklayers, cftfptAlerSk and joinfeTs, 
With Chinese artists and d^signera* 
Produce their sch^meK of aherirtion. 
To work this wond'roOs rerormatton. 
The useful dome, which secret stdtd 
Embosom'd in the yew-tree's wood. 
The traveller with adialement sees 
A temple, Gothic or Chinesie, 
With many a bell and tawdry rag ois 
And crested with a sprlkwling dragon. 
A wooden arch is bent asiride 
A ditch of water four fteX wide: 
With angles, carves, aod sig-Big lines, 
From Halfpenny's e)C9ct detigiis. 
In front a level lawn is seen^ 
Without a shrub upon vhe Queen; 
Where taste woald want it's tint great luf^. 
But for the skulking, sty ba*h« ; 
By whose miracnlovs assislaBce 
You gain a prospect two fieMt distance. 
And now from Hyde Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome : 
Here squabby Capids take their places. 
With Venus aKd the clumsy Graces : 
Apollo there, with aim so clever, 
Stretches his leadefi bow for ever ; 
And there, witHoot the power to fly. 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury. 
The villa thus completely grac'd. 
All own, that Thrifty has a taste ; 
And madam's female fHends and cousins. 
With common c<miic\\tftwi\>^ ^^iww. 
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Flock er'ry Sunday to the seat. 
To itare about them and to eat. 

CONNOISSBUB. 



LADY RACHEL RUSSEL. 

LADY RA€HfiL EUSSEU daughter of tlie earl of 
SiDUtfaMBptony- wa» born aboot the year 1 636. She appears 
to have posaaased • truly noble raind, a aolid understaading, 
an amiable and a beBevt>ieafe tcniper. Her pioua resigna^ 
tioH and mligious deportment, under the prestore of very 
deep* distress, afibrd a highly iaatraciive example, andaa 
etamoat instlince of the power of religion, to auslain the 
mind in the- greatest aborav and dangers, wben the wavei 
of ailtietion threaten to 9ver\fbelm it 

It is well kmamn, that the husband of this lady, William^ 
lord ItUBsel, "Rras- beheaded in the reign of Charles the Ser* 
cond ; that be was a man of great merit ; and that he sos*- 
tained the execution of biaseTere seatence with Christian 
and inTincibLe fortitiDule. Boring the period of h«r illus- 
tsioBs huaband'a troubles, she conducted herself with a 
mixtare of the moel tender affhctioa, and the most surpris- 
iog .magnamm-ity. She appeared in coert at his trial ; 
and w^hen the aittorney- general told him '* He anight era* 
ploy the hand of one of his servants in waiting, to take 
notes of the evidence for his use,'' lord Russel answered^ 
that '* he asked none, but that of the lady who sat by 
hino/' The spectators, at these worcts, turned their eyea^ 
and beheld the daughter of the- virtuoes Southampton rising 
upty assist her lord. hi- this his utmost difltresi» : a thrill of 
aagoish raot through the assembly. After his condemns^ 
tioa, ahethrew herself at the kin^s feet ^ and pleaded, but 
alas ! in vain, the merits and loyalty of her father, in order 
to save her' husband. 

When the lime of separation came, her conduct appears 
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to be worthy of the highest admiration : for without a sigh 
or tear, she took her last farewell of her hosbaad, though 
it might hare been expected^ as they were so happy in 
each other, and no wife could possibly surpass her in 
affection, that the torrent of her distress woald have over- 
flowed it's banks, and been too mighty for restraint. Lord 
Russel parted from his lady with a coaiposed silence : and 
observing how greatly she was supported, said, «fter she 
was gone ; '* The bitterness of death is now past : " for he 
loved and esteemed her beyond expression. He declared, 
that " she had been a great blessing to him ;" and observed, 
that " he should have been miserable, if she had not pos- 
sessed so great magnanimity of spirit, joined to her ten- 
dernessj as never to have desired him to do a base thing to 
save his life/' He said, " There was a signal providence 
•f God, in giving him such a wife, in whom were united 
noble birth and fortune, great understanding, ' great reli* 
gion, and great kindness to himself; but that her beha- 
viour, in his extremity, exceeded all.'' 

After the death of her lord upon the scafibld, this excel- 
lent woman, encompassed with the darkest clouds of afflic- 
tion, seemed to be absorbed in a religions concern, to be* 
have properly under the afflicting hand of God ; and to 
fuIBl the duties now devolved upon herself alone, in the 
care, education, disposal, and happiness^ of her children ; 
those living remains of her lord, which had been so dear to 
him, and which were, for his sake, as well as their own, 
so dear to herself. She lost her sight ^fter the death of 
her husband, it is said, through excessive weeping ; yet 
she survived Lord Russel forty years, and died at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-seven. Her letteri!, which have been 
published, breathe a spirit of the most touching retigBatioii 
end piety. 
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TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE. 

I AM a humble cousin to two sisters^ who, tboagb 
they are good humoured, good sort of people, and (all 
thiogs considered) behave to me tolerably well; yet their 
manners and dispositions are so extremely opposite, that 
the task of pleasing them is rendered very difficult and 
troublesome. The elder of my cousins is a very lively 
girl, and so great an enemy to all kinds of form, that yu 
seldom see her with so much as a pin in her gown ; while* 
the younger, who thinks in her heart that her sister is no 
better than a slattern, runs into the contrary extreme, and' 
is in every thing she does an absolute Jid-fad. She takes 
up almost as much time to put on her gown as her sister 
does to dirty one; The elder is too thoughtfess to remem- 
ber what she is to do, and the other is sotediootin doing it^ 
that the time is always elapsed ii» which it was necessary^ 
for it to be done. If you lend any thing to the elder, yoir 
are sure of having it lost; or if yoa> would borrow any thing, 
of the younger, it is odds but she refuses it, from- air opi- 
nion, that you will be less careful of it than herseIR 
Whatever work is done by one sister is too slight to hangt 
together for an hour's wear; and whatever is undertaken by 
the other is generally too nice and curious to be finished. 
As ihey are constantly bed-fellows, the first sleep of the 
elder is sure to be broken by the younger, whose usaal' 
time of undressing and folding up her clothes is at least an 
hour and a baJf, allowing a third part of that time for hia* 
drances occasioned by her elder sister's things* which lie 
scattered everywhere in her way. 

If they had lovers, I know exactly how it would ber the 
elder would lose herS^ by saying^ Ya toa Sdoi^ and the 
younger by saying Na too often. If they were wives^ tbe 
one would be too hasly to do any thing right* and the . 
other too tedious te do any thing pleasing : or* were they- 
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mothers^ the daughters of the elder ivoald be playing at 
tMv with the boys, and the sons of the younger dressing 
dolls with the misses. World. 

EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

ON Tuesday the 7th of February, 1587, the earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringay, and de- 
manded access to the queen, read in her presence the war- 
rant for execution, and required her to prepare to die next 
morning. Mary heard them to the end without emotion, 
and crossing herself in the name of the Father, and of the 
Sou, and ot* the Holy Ghost, " That soul," said she, " is 
not worthy the )oys of Heaven, which repines because the 
body must endure the stroke of the executioner ; and, 
though I did not expect that the queen of England would 
set the first example of violating the sacred person of a 
sovereign prince, I willingly submit to that which Provi- 
dence has decreed to be my lot;'' and laying her hand on 
a Bible, which happened to be near her, she solemnly pro- 
tested, that she was innocent of that conspiracy, which Ba- 
bingtOD had carried on against Elizabeth's life. She then 
jnentioned tlie requests contained in her letter to Eliza- 
beth, but obtained no satisfactory answer. She entreated, 
with particular earnestness, that now, in her last momenta, 
her almoner might be suftered to attend her, and that she 
might enjoy the consolation of those pious institutions pre- 
scribed' by her religion. Even this favour^ which is usually 
granted to the vilest criminal, was absolutely denied. 

Her attendants during this conversation, were bathed in 
tears, aiid>,0ough overawed by the presence of the two 
«»rlSf with diiiiculty suppressed thdr anguish ; but no 
4uoner did Kent and' Shrewsbury withdraw, than they ran 
to their mistress, aiid burst out into the most passionate ex- 
presnioDS «)f t€iidernei& aaOl sottonv. 'NV^t>;, Vk<)>K^H^c« not 
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only retained perfect composare of mirH) herself, but en- 
deavotired to moderate their excessive grief; and, falling 
on her kneesy with all her domestics round her> she thanked 
Heaven that her safTerings were now so near an end, and 
prayed, that she might be enabled to endure what still re- 
mained with decency and with fortitude. The greater part 
of the evening she employed in settling her worldly affairs. 
She wrote her testament with her own hand. Her money, 
her jewels, and her clothes, she distriboted among her 
servants, according to their rank or merit. She wrote a 
short letter to the king of France, and another to the duke 
of Guise, full of tender but magnanimoas sentiments, and 
recommended her soal to their prayers, and her aillicted 
servants to their protection. At supper she ate tempe- 
rately, as usoal, and conversed not only with ease but with 
cheerfulness ; she drank to every one of her servants, and 
asked their forgiveness, if ever she had failed in any part of 
her duty towards them. At her wonted time she went to 
bed, and slept calmly a few hours. Early in the morning 
she retired into her closet, and empk>yed a considerable 
time in devotion. At eight o'clock the high sheriff and 
his officers entered her chamber, and fonnd her still kneel- 
ing at the altar. She immediately started up, and with a 
majestic mien, and & countenance undismayed, and even 
cheerful, advanced towards the place of execution, leaning 
on two of Paulct's attendants. She was dressed in a 
raoorning habit, but with an elegance. and splendour 
which she had long lain aside, except on a few festival 
days. An Agnus Dei hung by a pomander chain at 
her neck; her beads at- her girdle; and in her band she 
carrietl a crucifix of ivory. At the bottom of the stairs 
the two earls, attended by several- gentlemen from the 
neighbotfring counties, received her; and there^ir Andrew 
Melvil, the master 'of her household, who had been se^ . 
eluded for sone weeks from her pre8ence> was:\iermiitted to . 
Uke his iast faFewell. At the bi^YWo^ » mv*x^%V'v\MWs.^*^ 
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tenderly loved, in such a siluation, be melted into tem ; 
and, as he was bewailing her conditioo, and complainiDgof 
his own hard fate, in being appointed to carry the accouiit 
of such a mournful event into Scotland, Mary replied, 
" Weep not, good Melvil, there is at present great cause 
for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see Mary Stewart de- 
livered from all her cares, and such an end put to her te-^ 
dious sufferings, as she has long expected. Bear witness, 
that I die constant in my religion ; firm in my fidelity to- 
wards Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection to France. 
Commend me to my son. Tell him I have done nothing 
injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights; 
and God forgive all those who have thirsted, without 
cause, for my blood.'' 

With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, she 
prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, together with 
three of her men servants and two of her maids, to attend 
her to the scafiold. It was erected in the same hall where 
fthe had been tried, raised a little above the fli)or, and co- 
vered, as well as a chair, the cushion, and block, with 
black cloth. Mary mounted the steps with alacrity, be- 
held all this apparatus of death with an unaltered couute- 
nance, and, signing lierself with the cross, she sat down in 
the chair. Beale read the warrant for execution with a 
loud voice, to which she listened with a careless air, and 
like one occupied in other thoughts. Then the dean of 
Bateftewi^ fmgMk a devout discourse, suitable to her 
present oonditioD« and <Hfcw djy prayers to Heaven in her 
behalf; but she declared, that she could not in conscience 
hearken to the one, nor join with the other ; and, kneel- 
ing down, repeated *a Latin prayer. When the dean had 
finished his devotions, she, with an audible voice, and io 
the English tongue, recommended unto Gpd tkejM^rted 
state ol' the church, and prayod Ibr .y w wpsiijty to her son, 
Mod Ar a hmg lifo and peaG«ih\a itlvBaXA'SXVsiSM^Ui. She 
^cland, tbat ihs bop«A foT uMttc^ <nV| ^^^^ >;^<^ 
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death of Christ, at th« foot of whose imag« ihe nuw 
Jtngly abed her blood; and lifting ap and kiKing ttie 
, sbe thui addrened it : " As ihy arms, Jesus, 
extended on the cross, so vriih ihe ouisiretched arms nf tb^ 
mercy receive me, and forgive my sins." 

She then prepared for the black, by taking of]' her veil 
asd upper garments; and one of the executioners rudely 
endeavouring to a-ssist, she gently checked him, and said. 
With a smile, that she had not been accustomed to undi 
before so many spectators, nor to be served by such val 
Wiih calm but undaunted fortitude, she laid her neck 
the block ; and wliile one executioner held her handi 
ather, at the second stroke, cut off her head, which, fall! 
out of it'x aiiire, discovered ber hair, already gi 
gray with cares and sorrows. The executioner held tt 
■till streaming with blood, and the dean crying out, 
perish all queen Elizabeth'^ enemies," the earl of Kent- 
alone answered Amen. The riM i<i the spectators conti- 
nued silent, and drowned in tears; being incapable, at that 
monV'Ut, of any other sentiments, but those uf pity or a<l~ 
miration. 

Such was the tragical death of Mary queen of Scott, 
after a life of forty-four years and two month*, almost 
uineteen years of which she passed in captivity. 

None of her women were sullerud bo cume near her d< 
body, which waj carried into a rooip adjoimn); 
place of execution, where it lay for some days, covered 
with a coarsecbth torn from a billiard table. The block, 
the scaffold, the aprons of the executioners, and every 
thing stained with her blood, were reduced lo aKbe*. Net 
long after, Elisabeth appointed licr body tu be burled 
ihe cathedral of Peterborough wilh royal magurficel 
Out this vulgar artifice was employed in vain! 
geantry of a pompous funeral did not ediice the 
of those iojurics, which laid Mary in hxx ^tvcb. 
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soon af^er hh accesskm to the Eivglisli tliroAe, orderecP he( 
body to be Temored to Westminster Abbey, and to be d^ 
posited among the monarchs oF England. 

RonEUTsoN's History or Scotlamb^ 



THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

"Why should our joys transform to pain h 
Wiry gentle Hymen's silken ehaiif 

A plagne of iron prote ? 
fiendish, 'tis strange the charm that binds 
MiUions of hands, shoald leave their minds-^ 

At such a loose from love. 

In vain I sought the wond'rous cause^ 
Rang'd the wide fields of Nature's laws. 

And nrg'd the schools in vain ; 
Then deep in thought, within my breast 
My soul retir'd, and slumber dress'd 

A bright instructive scene. 

O'er the broad lands, and cross the tide,. 
On Fancy's airy horse I ride 

(Sweet rapture of the mind !) 
Till on the banks of Ganges' floods 
In a tall ancient grove I stood 

For sacred use designed. 

Hard by, a venerable prieitt, 

Ris'n with his god, the sun,, from- rest^ 

Awoke his morning dong; 
Thrice he cunjur'd the murm'ring strean;: 
The birth of souls wae all his thierae. 

And half divine hi»- tongue* - 

He sang — " th*" etemaf rolling flame. 
That vital mass, that still the same 
Does all oar mindn^ es¥n^o«A -: ^ = ' 
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But shap'd in twice ten thousand frames ; 
Thence differing souls of difT'ring names, 
iUid jarring temperiB rose. 

•* The niighty pow^r, that forrri'd the mind. 
One mou)d for ev^ry two design 'd. 

And biessM the ne\v born pair : 
This be a match for this (he said) : 
Then dowti he sent the souls he made. 

To seek them bodies here t 

" But, parting from their warm abode. 
They lost their fellows on the road. 

And never joinM their hands : 
Ah cruel chance, and crossing fates ! 
Our eastern souls have dropp'd their mates 

On Europe's barbarous lands. 

*' Happy the youths that£nd« the bridt 
Whose birth is to bis own allied. 

The sweetest joy of life : 
But oh the crowds of wretched souls 
Fetter'd to minds of different moulds;* 

And chainM t' eternal strife V 

Thus sang the wond'rous Indian bard ; 
My soul with rast attention heard. 

While Ganges ceas'd to flow : 
*' Sure then (I cried) might I but see 
That gentle nymph that twinnM with me, 

I may be happy too* 

" Some courteous angei, tell roe where* 
What distant lands this unknown fair. 

Or distant seas detain ? 
Swift as the wheel of nature rolls 
I'd fly, to meet, and mingle souls. 

And wear the joyful chain." 

Watts's Lymcs,, 
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DESCMPTION OF THE FIRST PAIR. 

TWO of hr nobler shape^ erect and tmll. 
Godlike erect, with native hoDOur clad 
In naked majesty, seemM lords of all : 
And worthy seem'd ; for in their lookR divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone. 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe ai^d pure 
(Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd). 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Met equal, as their sex not equal seeqi'd : 
For contemplation he and valour formed ; 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him : 
His fair large front and eye subltrae declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad i 
She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 
And by her yielded, by him best received. 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride. 
And sweet, reluctant^ amorous delay. 

Milton. 



ON THE MARRIAGE TIE. 

HAIL, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else. 
By thee adult'rous lust was driv'n from men 
Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee. 
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Foanded in reason, loyal, jast, and puie» 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his parple wings. 

Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought smile 

Of harlots, loveless, joyless, nnendear'd. 

Casual fruition ; nor in court- amours, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 

Or serenade, which the KtarvM lover sings 

To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 

Milton^ 



THE PATRIOT'S ELYSIUM. 

THERE is a land, of evVy land the pride, 
Belov'd by Heaven o'er all the world beside; 
Where brighter sans dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time*totor'd age, and love-exalted youths 
The wand'ring mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
Views not a realm so bountiful and lair. 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In evVy clime the magnet of his soul, 
TouchM by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heav'n's peculiar grace. 
The heritage of nature's noblest race. 
There is a spot of Earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his soften'd looks benignly blend 
The sire, tile ton, the husband, father, friend : 
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Here woman reigns; the aietheTj daughter, wife. 

Strews with fr«sh flow'rt tbo narrow way of lifir^ 

Id the clear H^a^'n of her delightful eye. 

An angel-gaird of lovei and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties miiet. 

And firaside pleasures gftmbol at her feet 

•* Where shall that land, that spot efSarik be foukidr" 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 

O/thott shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roaiki^ 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

Mo|iTGOllER¥'s Po&MS. 



TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

ON thee, blest youth, a father's band confers 
The maid thy earliest, fondest wishes knew* 

Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment diMu 

As OB she moves with hesitating grace. 

She wins assurance from his soothing voice ; 

And with a look the pencil could not trace. 

Smiles thro' her blushes, and confirms^ the choice* 

Spare the fine tremors of her feeling frame ! 

To thee she turns — forgive a virgin's fears t 
To thee she turns with surest, tend' rest claim ; 

Weakneiis that charms, reluctance that endears i 

At each response the sacred rite requires^ 

From her full bosom bursts th' unbidden sigh; 

A strange mysterious awe tiie scene inspires. 
And on her kips the trenabling accents die. 

O'er her fair face what wild emotions piny ! 

What lights and shades in sweet confiision Mend ! 
Soon shall they fly, glad harbingers of day. 

And settkd 8uxis\uue ork Vvet eoivxl descend ! 



I 
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Ah iopn, thine own confess'd, ecstatic thought ! 

That band shall strew thy samn>er path with flow'rs ; 
And those blue eyes^ with mildest lustre fraught, 

Oiid the calm current of domestic hours ! 

Rogers's Pleasures of Memory^ 

NAUSICAA. 

3WIFT at the royal nod th' attending train 
The car prepare* the mules incessant rein. 
The blooming yirgin with dispatchful cares 
Tunics, and stoles, ,and robes imperial bears. 
The queen assiduous, to her train assigns 
The sumptuous Tiands, and the flav'rous wines. 
The train prepare a cruise of curious mould, 
A cruise of fragrance, form'd of burnish'd gold ; 
Odour divine ! whose spft refreshing streams 
Sleek the smooth skin# and scent the snowy liiabs. 

Now mounting the gay seat, the silken reins 
Shine in her hand : along the sounding plaips 
Swift fly the mules : nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around, a bevy of bright damsels shone. 
They seek the cistenss where Phsacian dames 
Wash their fair garments in the limpid streams; 
Where, gath'ring into depth from falling rills. 
The lucid wave a spacious basin fills. 
The mules unharness'd range beside the main. 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave. 
And plunge the vestures in the cleansing wave 
(The vestures cleans'd overspread the she lly sand. 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand) : 
Then with a short repast relieve their toil. 
And o'er their limbs diffuse ambrosial oil ; 
And while the robes Imbibe the solar tay. 
O'er the green mead the sporting virgins play 
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(Their shining Teils unboand). Along the skies 
Toss'd, and retots'd, the ball incessant flies. 
They sport, they feast ; Naosicaa lifts her ToiCe, 
And warbling sweet, makes Earth and Heaven rejoict 
f\ / ^^^^^ Pope's Odtsset. 

ON SENSIBILITY. 



'/ 



CELESTIAL spring ! to Natnrte's fav'rites giveo; 
Fed by the dews that bathe the flowers of Heay'n. 
From the pare crystal of thy fonntain flow 
The tears that trickle o'er another's wo. 
The silent drop, that calms our own distress. 
The gush of rapture at a friend's success : 
Thine the soft streams from Beauty's lids that stea^I, 
To sooth the heart-wounds 'twere a crime to heai. 
Thine, too, the tears of ecstacy that roll. 
When genius flashes on the conscious soul ; 
And thine the hall6w'd flood, that drowns the eye, 
When warm Religion lifls the thought on high. 

JerningAam. 

MY MARY. 

THE twentieth year is well nigh past. 

Since first our sky was overcast. 

Ah would that this might be the last! 

My Mary ! 
Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow 

^Twas my distress that brought thee low. 

My Mary I 
Thy needles, once a shining store. 
For my sake restless heretofore; 
Now rost disus'd, and shine no more. 

My Mary ! 
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For though thoa ghidly would'tt fulfil 

The same kind office for me stilly 

Thy sight dow seconds not thy will. 

My Mary I 

But well thoa play'dst the housewife's part. 
And all thy threads, with magic art, 
HaTe wound themselves about this heart. 

My Mary ! 
Thy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter'd in a dream ; 
Yet me they charm, whatever the theme. 

My Mary ? 
Thy siWer locks, once auburn bright. 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary ! 
For could I view nor tbem nor thee. 
What sight worth soeing could I see ? 
The son would rise in Tain for me. 



Partakers of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their Kttle force resign ; 

Yet gently press's press gently mine. 



My Mary ! 



My Mary 



Siicb feebleness of limbs thou prov 'st. 
That now at ev'ry step thou mor'st 
Upheld by two* yet still thou lov'st. 

My Mary ! 

And still to love, though pressM with ill. 
In wint'ry age to feel no chill. 
With me is to be lovely still. 

My Mary ! 

But ah ! by constant heed 1 know. 
How oft the sadness, that I show. 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of wo. 



i 
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And should my -futora lot' be cast ^ 
With much resemblknce of the past. 
Thy worn-0at hoart will break at last. 

My Mary ! 

COWPEL 



FEW HAPPY MATCHES. 

SAY, mighty love, and teach my songy 
To whom my sweetest joys belong. 

And who the happy pairs. 
Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands^ 
Find blessings twiste^t with-^ieir bands, 
.To soften all their. car^. 

Not the wild herd of nymphs and sitaias 
That thoughtless fly into the chains. 

As custom leads the way : 
If there be bliss without design. 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine. 

And be as blest as they. 

Not sordid souls of earthly mould. 
Who, drawn by kindred charpas of gold. 

To dull embraces more : 
So two rich mountains of P^ni 
May rush to wealthy marriage too. 

And make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe, that Hell inspires 
With wanton (Iftnaes ; those racing Qiiea 

The purer bliss destroy ; 
On iEtna's top let furies wed> 
And sheets of lightning dress the bed, 

T' improve t^e burning joy. 

Nor the dull pairs, whose marble forms 
None of the .melting paasioos warms. 
Can ipingle hearts QA\dVi^v\d^\ 
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Logs of green wood, that qaench the coali^ 
Are married jost like itoic souls* 
With osiers for their bands. 

Not minds of melancholy strain. 
Still silent, or that still complain. 

Can the dear bondage bless : 
As well may heav'nly concerts spring 
From two old lutes with n^'er a string* 

Or none beside the bass. 

Nor can the soft enchantments bold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould. 

The rugged and the keen : 
Sampson's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwells 

With firebrands tied between. 

Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage mind ; 

For love abhors the sight : 
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer, 
I'or native rage and native fear 

Rise and ibrbid delight 

Two kindest souls alone must meet* 
'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 

And feeda their mutual loves. 

Bright Venus on her rolling throne 

Is drawn by gentlest birds alone. 
And Cupids yoke the doves. 

Watts's Lyrics. 

THE FIRST HOUSEWIFE. 

SO saying, with dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospiuble thoughts intent 
What choice to choose for delicacy best. 
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What order sq cotttriv'd •• not to nix 
Tastes not well join'd* inelegaot, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindlieafc cbaoge :- 
Bestirs her then, and from each tender italk 
Whatever Earth, alt bearing mother, yieUU 
In India East or Weat, or middle shore 
In Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 
Alcinous reiga'd, fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded hivk, or sheU, 
She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand ; for drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths 
From many a berry, and from sweet kernels pi^ess'd 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor these to hol4 
Wants her fit vessels pure ; then 'strows the groand 
With rose and odours from the shrub unfum'd. 

Milton. 



THE LAMR. 

AH, gentle shepherd ! thine the lot to tend. 
Of all that feel distress, the most assaiPd, — 
Feeble,— defenceless. Lenieni be tby care : 
But spread around thy tend'rett diJigeiiGe 
In flow'ry spring time» when the new dropp'd hAnb, 
Tctt'riog with weakatsa by h» inothev's nde. 
Feels the fresh world- about him, and each thon>> 
Hillock, or furrow, trips bis feeble feet. 
O ! guard his meek, sweet innocence from all 
Th' innum'rous ills, that msh around his life. 
Mark the ^uick kit«^, with beak amd takme prone. 
Circling the skies, to snatch him frum the plain. 
Observe the lurking crows. Bbware the brake ; 
There the sly fox the careless minute ^its. 
Nor trust thy ueig,hbt^t'a do^, uor carlb, nor sky. 
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Tby bosom to a thousand cares di? ide. 
Eurus oft flings bis hail : the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food : and oft the dam 
O'er her weak twins with empty udder mourns. 
Or fails to guard when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hofta, in many turns around. 
And tires her, ako torning. To her aid 
Be nimble : and the weakest, in thine arms. 
Gently, convey to the warm cot ; and oft. 
Between the lark's note and the nightingale's. 
His hungry bleating still with tepid milk : 
In this soft office may thy children join. 
And charitable habits learn in ^port. 

Dyer's Flbecc. 

SHEEP- WASfllNG. 



•f" 



-IF verdant elder spreads 



Her silver flow'rs ; if humble daisies yield 
To yellow crow-foot and Inxoriant grass. 
Gay shearing-time approaches. First, however. 
Drive to the double fold, upon the brim 
Of a clear river; gently drive tlieflock. 
And plunge them one by one into the flood : 
PlungM in the flood, not long the struggler sinks. 
With hii white flakes that glisten through the tide : 
The sUirdy rustic, in the middle wave. 
Awaits to seise him rising : one arm bears 
His lifted bead above the limpid stream, — 
While the full clammy fleece the other laves 
Around, laborious, with repeated toil ; 
And then resigns him to the sunny bank^ 
Where, bleating loud, he shakes his dripping locks. 

Dyer's Fleece. 
M2 
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BUXTON WELLS. 

IN green Tales, amid her mountains bleak^^ 

Buxtonia smiles, the goddess-nymph of Peak ; 
I>eep in warm waves* and pebbly baths she dwells, 
And calls Hygeia to her sainted wells. 

Hither in sportive bands bright Deron leads 
Graces and Loves from Chatsworth's ikm'rj meadi.— 
Charm'd round the nymph, they climb the rifted rocks; 
And steefit iu mountain-mist their golden locks ; 
On v^nt^rousstep her sparry caves explore. 
And light with radiant eyes her realms of ore. 
— Oft by her bubbling founts and shadowy domest 
In gay undress the £iiry legion roams. 
Their dripping palms in playful malice fill. 
Or taste with ruby lip the sparkling rill ; 
Crowd round her baiha, and, bending o'er the side, 
Unclasp'd their sandals, and their zones untied, 
J)ip with gay fear the shudd'ring foot undress'd. 
And quick retract it to the fringed vest ; 
Or cleave with brandishM. arms the lucid stream. 
And sob, their blue eyes twinkling in the steam. 
—High o'er the chequer'd vault with transient glow 
Bright lustres dart, as dash the waves below ; 
And Echo's sweet responsive voice prolongs 
The dulcet tumult of their silver tongues. — 
O'er their flush'd cheeks uncurling tresses How, 
And dewdrops glitter on their necks of snow ; 
Bound each fair nymph her dropping mantle clings. 
And Loves emerging shake their show'ry wings. 

Darwin's Botanic Garden. 

ELEGY ON REVISITING THE SCENES OF 

EARLY LIFE. 
HAIL, loveliest scene these eyes have e'er survey 'd ! 
Where my gay childhood hinocently grew : 
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Where oft my feet with tmant paslame plsy'4. 
And my warm youth IHe's freshest i^k^fture* knew ' 

Roll back, ye hasty sans, and bring again 
Those days of gold ; then stand fur ever %« ill ! 

Ere through my frame bad pierc'd tbe shaft of Paiit ; 
Ere my warm spirits Care had learu'd to chilt. 

Delightfal Hope ! gay, laaghing propbeteis ! 

The flatt'ring painter of Fatority ! 
That told'st me I sbonkl feel uooiiagled bliss ; 

Come, tell me o'er again tbe charming lie ! 

Repeat that tale I beaid of days to come'; 

All rich with bright impossibilities ! 
Walks always smooth, and fkiwVs of lasting bloom. 

And thornleu roses* aad unclouded skies 4 

Return that health, which bloom'd without my care ; 

Came uninvokM, and, though neglected, staid : 
Which ask'd nor lenient herb, uor fount, nor air, 

Contemn'd all danger, and despis'd ail aid. 

Again, my bosom glow as then it glowM ; 

When round I took'd, and felt that alt was fair ^ 
When high on Rapture's eagle-wing I rode; 

Tow'r'd to the sun, and spuru'd the clouds of care ! 

Those slumbers sound again my senses bind. 
That made but one sweei instant all my night ; 

That beard nor barking cur^ nor howling wind. 
Nor Time's deep, solemn toil proclaim his flight. 

And, O the fervours, Heav'n, renew, that ran 
Through my young nerves (sensation all divine !) 

Ere broke that golden dream, which show'd me man 
Not fairer in bis form than pure within. 

Ere yet Surprise bad made her fearful start. 
As Hell-born Villainy first meets tbe view I 

That smoothest smiles oft mask a frowning hearty 
E«v> vet my blissful inenLpemixc^ Vn^v^ . 
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Give me again in all men to confide; 

Again Suspicion from my breast be driven ; 
Still wonld I view my kind with gen'roos pn'de« 

And deem the word of man the \¥ord of Heav'n. 

And take once more your turn, ecstatic days ! 

When life's vast curtain rose, and blets'd my yicw 
Lo ! tlve gay plumes, the spangles, and ibe bla«e ! 

Ail wond'rous bright, enchanting all. and new ! 

Move my still breast, sweet Nov«lty, again ! 

Again with wild delight my passions dance ! 
Return the bounding hearty the fever 'd bvain. 

Return the years of transpott and rqnv^ce ! 

But, chief, that sweet sorpriwe restore aoe. Fate, 

Young Fancy felt in Academia's hall ; 
The muse of Rome and Greece as first abe met. 

And each quick passion own'd her mighty call ! 

And give me. Nature, once again to prove 

Those dear, delirious, agitated days. 
When woke within me first the throb of love. 

And radiant Beauty dazzled first my gaze ! 

Soft idle hours ! when Reason sat retir'd. 
And Fancy o^er me all her influence threw I 

When, save what Laura's changeful eyes inspir'd^ 
No hopes I cherished, and no fears I knew ! 

Ah ! swift-wing'd joys ! for ever, ever fiown ! 

Ah, fruitless revocation, fond and vain ! 
Adieu, blest days, that must but once be known ! 

Farewell, delights, I may not taste again ! 

Come, Virtue, when all other joys retreat. 

Still constant found ; and, smiling Friendship, come! 

And beauteous Truth ! — now gaudier beams have set, 
£^ild, with your mild and lunar rays, my gloom. 

Fawcbtt'b Pobms. 
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THE PROSPECT. 

OH scenes sarpassing fable^ and yet troe» 
Sceneti of accomplisk'd blits ; which who can tee. 
Though bat in distant prospect, and not feel 
His sQol refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? 
Rivera of gladness water all the earth. 
And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 
Laughs with abandance ; and the land, once lean. 
Or fertile. only in it's own disgrace. 
Exults to see it's thistly corse repeal'd. 
The various seasons woven into one. 
And that one. season an eternal spring. 
The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence. 
For. there is none to coret, all are foil. 
The lion, and the libbard, and the bear, 
Graae with the fearless flocks; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shadtf 
Of the same grove> and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now : the mother sees. 
And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 
StretchM forth to dally with the crested worm. 
To stroke his aaure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of hii arrowy tongue. 
All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Errour has no place : 
That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 
The breath of Heav'n has chas'd it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string. 
But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not : the pere and uncontaminate blood 
Holds it's doe course, nor fears The frost of age. 
One iong.etaaploys all nations; and all cry» 
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" Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us." 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Sho«t to each other, and the moontain topa 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain. 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. 
B«hold the measure of the promise fiU'd ; 
See Salem built, the labour of a God! 
Bright as a sun the sacred city shines ; 
All kingdoms and all princes of the Earth 
Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her; unbounded is her joy. 
And endless her increase. Thy rams are the re, 
Nebaiotb, and the flocks of Kedar there ; 
The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 
And Saba'i spicy grofei, pay tribute there. 
Praise is in all her gates : upon her walls« 
And in her streets, and in her ipaciooi ceurti. 
Is heard saWation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 
And Ethiopia spreads abroad the hand, 
And worships. Her report has travellVl forth 
Into all lands. From jsv'ry clime they come 
To see thy beauty ahd to share thy joy, 
O Sion ! an assembly sued as Earth 
Saw never, such as Heav'n stoops down to see. 

,ii. COWFER. 

THE WOODMAN. 

FORTH goes the woodman, leaving unconcernM 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 
From morn to eve his solitary task, 
•"^haggy^and lean, and shrewdi with pointed ears 
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And tail cropp'd sbort» half lurcher and half cur. 
His dog attends him. Claw behind his heel 
Now creepa he sloir ; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide scamp'ring, snatches np the drifted snow 
With iv'ry teeth^. or ploughs it with bb snoot ; 
Then shakes bis powder'd coat» and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy charl 
MoTes right toward the mark ; nor stopa for anght^ 
But now and then, with pressore of his thumb, 
T' adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube. 
That fomes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
Streams &r behind him, scenting all the air. 

CowtEiu 



THE DESERTED FEMALE. 

WH£RE» then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide^ 
And ev'a the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the ciqr sped — What waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he most not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arU combin'd 
To pamper hixury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of Pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow crealurc^s wow 
Here, while the courtier glUters in brocade. 
There the pale artist plie»the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawu pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome, where Pleasure holds her midnight reign„ 
Here, richly deck'd, aUoiits the gorgeous tr^iip ^ 
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Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing iquare, 

The rattling chariots dash, the torches glare* 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 

Sere these denote one uniTersal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ? — Ah, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shiY'ring female lies : 

She once, perhaps, in Tillage plenty blest. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distreai'd; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Kow lost to all ; her friends^ her yirtue fled. 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head ; 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the showV, 

AVith heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When, idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Goldsmith. 

THE ROSE. 

THE rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a show'r^ 

Which Mary to Anna convey*d. 
The plentiful moisture incumbered the flow'r. 

And weighed down it's beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet« 

And it seem'd, to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I ha9tily seized it, unfit as it was. 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd. 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snappM it, it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimM, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the dtlicate mind, 



Those last oi •^/1^,«, 

Believe, ««*» ***. .i^ iir* *«'**' 

Peibap* «*7 ,^, het eye *'»f°^ ..^ be drew. 
The cW\d of Misery' r j^ 
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THE BALLOON. 

SO on the shoreless air tb' intrepid Gaal 
LanochM the vaft concafe of his buoyant ball. 
Journeying on high, the silken castle glides 
Bright as a meteor through the azure tides ; 
O'er towns, and tow'rs, and templet, wins it's way, 
Or mounts sublime, and gilds the Taolt of day. 
Silent, with optorn'd eyes, unbreathing crowds 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds ; 
And, flush'd with transport or benumb'd with fesr* 
Watch, as it rises, the diminish'd sphere. 

— Now less and less — and now a speck is seen ; — 
And now the fleeting rack obtrudes t>etween ! 
With bended knees, rais'd arms, and suppliant brows, 
To ev'ry shrine they breathe their mingled tows. 
" Save him, ye saints ! who o'er the good preside; 
Bear him, ye winds ! ye stars benignant ! guide." 

— The calm philosopher in ether sails. 
Views broader stars, and breathes in purer gales ; 
Sees, like a map, in many a waving line. 
Round Earth's blue plains her lucid waters shine ; 
Sees at his feet the forky lightnings glow. 
And heact innocuous thunders roar below. 

Umiwin's Rotanic Gavden. 



MAY I>AY. 

BOEN in yon blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May ! thy radiant form unfold. 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye. 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 

For thee the fragrant aephyrs blow. 
For ibee descends the tunny show'r \ 
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The rilli in softer marmare flaw, 

And brighter blossomt gem the bow'r. 

I/ight Graces, dress'd in flow'ry wreaths. 
And tiptoe Joys their hands combine ; 

And Love his sweet contagion breathes. 
And laughing dances round thy shrine. 

Warm with new life, the glittering throngs. 

On quif'ring fin and rustling wing. 
Delighted join their votive songs. 

And bail thee, " Goddess of the Spring.'' 

Darwin's Botanic Gardc;«« 



ON A TREE CUT IN PAPER. 

FAIR hand, that can on virgin paper write. 
Yet from the stain of ink preserve it white ; 
Whose travel o'er that silver field does show 
Like track of leverets in morning snow. 
Love's image thus in purest «iinds is wrought. 
Without a spot or blemish to tbe thought. 
Strange^ that your fingers should the pencil foil. 
Without the help of colours or of oil I 
For though a painter boughs and leaves can make, 
'Tis you alone can make them bend and shake ; 
Whose breath salutes your new crealed gruve. 
Like southern winds, and makes it gently move. 
Orpheus could make the forest dance, but you 
Can make the motion and the forest too. 

Waller, 



THE PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. 

NOT rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
EzbilanlD.tlw spirite, and -r^tore 
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The tone of langoid nature. Mighty lrinds» 
That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood 
Of ancient growth,. make music nojt unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his windieg shore. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast flattering, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, losie themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds. 
But animated Nature sweeter still. 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear — 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice*fingered art nnst emulate in vain. 
But cawing rooks and kites, that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pie, and ev'n the boding owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh; 
Yet, heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

Gnd made the country, and man made the town : 
What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught. 
That life holds out to al), should most abound. 
And least be tbreaten'd» in the fields and groves ? 
Possess ye, therefore, ye, who, borne about 
In chariots and sedans, kiM>w no fatigue 
Bat that of idieneesi «iid tairtia v^ Mteoul^ 
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Bot sach as nxi contrives ; pMitii j% still 
Your elttineBt, th^re only ye cea ihiiM ! 
There only minds like yomi can do no bwrm. 
Our groTes are- planted to console at noon 
The pensiTe vand'rer in their shades. At Ofe 
The moQn*beaai» sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves^ is all the light tbey wish ; 
Birds warbliagt all the masic. We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps, they bat eclipse 
Our softer satellite. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Domestic Happiness^ thou only bliss 

Of Paradise, that has survivM the fall ! 

Though few notv taste thee unimpair'd and pure. 

Or, tasting, long enjoy thec^ too infirm 

Or too incautious te preserve thy sweets 

Unmix'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds into thy crystal cop» 

Thou art the nur^e of virtue'! In thin^ arflil 

She smiles, appearing, as in troth she is, 

Heav'n-bom, and destined to the skies again. 

Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored. 

That reeling goddess, with the zoneless wais$ 

And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 

Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 

For thon art meek and constant, hating change. 

And finding in the calm of troth-tried love 

Joys, that her stormy raptures never yield. 

Cow; 



A COMPAMSON. 

SWBBT stoaaodb that winds tbroagb yoodr 
Apt emblem of a ^utrnm aaakl— 
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Silent aad chtste the itealt along 
Far from the ivorld's gay busy throngs . 
With gentie yet prevailiog force 
Intent upon her destinM coarae» 
Graeefal and Meftil alt she does^ 
Blessing' aAd bleat where'er she goes. 
Pore betotn'd as tbe wat'ry glass. 
And Heay'a reflected in her face* 

CowrER. 



THE GRASSHOPPER. 

HAPPY insert ! what can be 
In happiness compar'd to thee ? . 
Fed with nourishment dirine, 
Tbe dewy morning's gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still. 
And thy verdant cup does fill } 
'Tis fiU'd wherever thou dost tread, 
x Nature's selfs thy Ganymede. 
Thou dost drink> and dance, and sing. 
Happier than the happie&t king ! 
All the fields, which thou dost see. 
All the plants, belong to thee ; 
All that summer hours produce. 
Fertile made with early juice : 
Man for thee does sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou I 
Thou dost innocently joy. 
Nor does thy luxury destroy. 
The shepherd gladly heareth thee. 
More harmonious than he; 
Thee country hinds with gladness hcar» 
Prophet qi the ripen^>d'f«ar ! 
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Thee Phasbot loves, and doei inspire ; 
Phoebus is himself thy srre. 
To thee, of all things upon Earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Uappy insect! happy ihou 
Dost neither age nor winter know ; 
But when thou'st drunk, and danc'd, and lung 
Thy iill^ the flow'ry leaves among 
(Voluptuous, and wise withal. 
Epicurean animal !) 
Sated with thy summer feast. 
Thou retir^at to endless rest. 

CowLiY. 

THE CONTRAST. 

SAUL'S royal bouse two beaateoui daoghters graced ; 
Merab the first, Michol the younger naaM, 
Both equally, for dilTrent glortei^ fam'd. 
Merab, with spacious beauty, fill'd the sight, 
But too much awe chastit'd the bold delight ; 
Like a calm sea, which to tb' enlarged view 
Gives pleasure, but gives fear and rev'reoce too* 
Michol's sweet looks clear and free joys did move. 
And no less strong, though much more gentle, love ; 
. Like virtuous kings, whom men rejoice t'obey. 
Tyrants themselves less absolute than they. 
Merab appeared like some fair princely tow> ; 
Michol gome virgin queen's delicious bow'r. 
All Beauty's stores in little and in great ; 
But the contracted beams shot fiercest heat, 
A clean and lively brown was Merab's dye. 
Such as the prouder colours might envy : 
Michol's pare akin shone with such taintless while. 
As scatter'd the weak ray* of human «gh^ t 
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Her lips and cheeks a nobler red did show. 

Than e'er on fruits, or flowers. Heaven's pencil drew. 

From Merab's eyes fierce and quick lightnings came;! 

From Micbol's, the sun's mild, yet active, flame. 

Merab's long hair was glossy chesnut brown; 

Tresses of palest gold did Michol crown. 

Such was their outward form ; apd one might find 

A difT'rence not unlike it in the mind. 

Merab, with comely majesty and state^ 

Bore high th' advantage of her worth and fiite : 

Such humble sweetness did soft Michol show» 

That none who reach'd so high e'er stoop'd ao low* 

Merab rejoic'd in her rack'd lover's pain. 

And fortified her virtue with disdain : 

The grief she oaus'd'gave gentle Michol grief; 

She wish'd her beauties less^ for their relief^ 

£v'n to her captives civil ; yet th' excess 

Of naked virtue guarded her no less. 

Bus'ness and pow'r Merab's hirge thoughts did vex; 

Her wit disdain'd the fetters of her sex : 

Michol no less disdain'd affairs and noise. 

Yet did It not fiiom ignorance, hot choice. 

In brief, both copies were, more sweetly drawn, 

Merab of Saul, Michol of Jonathan. 

Cowley. 



BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 



•w.*i 



— IN Phrygian ground 



Two neighb'ring trees, with walls encompass'd roui 

Stand. on a mod'rate rise, with wonder shown. 

One a hard oak, a softer linden one : 

I saw the place, and them, by Pittheus sent 

To Phrygian realms, my grandsire's governineDt. 
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Not hr from thence is leen a lake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant: 

Here Jove witli Hermes came ; hot, in disguise 

Of mortal men, concealed their deities ; 

One laid aside his thunder, one his rod ; 

And many toilsome steps together trod : 

For harbour at a thousand doors they knock 'd ; 

Not one of all the thousand but was lock'd. 

At last a hospitable house they found, 

A homely slyed ; the roof^ not far from ground. 

Was thatched with reeds, and straw together bound. 

There Baucis aod Philemon liY'd, and there 
Had liT^d long married, and a happy pair ; 
Now old in love, tliough little was their store, 
Innr'd to want, their poverty thejr bore. 
Nor aim'd at wealth, professing to be poor. 
For master, or for servant here to call. 
Was all alike, where only two were ail ; 
Conunand was none, wh^re equal love was paid ; 
OrYather both commanded, both obey'd. 

From loAy roofs the gods repulsed before. 
Now stooping, enter'd through the little door : 
The man (their hearty welcome fint expreisM) 
A common settle drew for either guest. 
Inviting each bis weary limbs to rest : 
But, ere they sate, officious Baucis lays 
Two cushions, stuff M with straw, the seat to raise ; 
Coarse, but the best she had ; then rakes the load 
Of ashes from the hearth, aad spreads abroad 
The living coals ; and, lest they ehould expire. 
With leaves afid bark she feeds her infant fire : 
It smokes; and then, with trembling breath, she blows. 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arose ; 
With brushwood and with chips she strengthens these. 
And adds at last the boughs of rotten trees. 
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Tbe fire tbas form'd, sh«^ets the kettle on 
(Like baniishM gold tbe little seetber shone) ; 
Nest took tbe coleworts, which her husband got 
From his own groond (a small weli- watered spot); 
She stripped the stalks of all their leaves ; the best 
She cuU'd, aod them with handy care she dressU 
High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung ; 
Good old Philemon seized it with a pfong» 
And from the sfK>ty rafter drew it down ; 
Then cut a slice, but scarce enough for one ; 
Yet a large portion of a little store, 
Which, for their sakes alone, he wished were moft* 
This in the pot he pluog'd without delay, 
To tame the flesh, and drain tbe salt away. 
The time between, before the fire they sat^ 
And shortened the delay by pleasing chat. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by tbe handle, on a driven nail : 
This, fill'd with water, gently warmed, they set 
Before their guests : in this they bath'd their feet, 
And after with clean towels dried their sweat. 
This done, the host produced tbe genial bed. 
Sallow the feet, the borders, and the stead : 
Which with no costly coverlet they spread, 
Bot coarse old garments : yet such robes as these 
They laid atone at feasts, or holidays. 
The good old housewife, tucking up her gown. 
The table sets ; th' invited gods lie down. 
The trivet table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame. 
Who thrusts beneath the limping leg a sherd. 
So was the mended board exactly rear'd : 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly gathered mint, 
A wholesome herb, that breath'd a grateful scent. 
Pallas began the feast, where first was seen 
Tbe party-co\our*d oUve, b\^OL wcA ^«aw\ 
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Auturoaal coraeU next in order terv'd. 
In leei of wine well pickled and preterY'd. 
A garden salad was the third supply. 
Of endive, radishes, and succory : 
Then curdt and cream, the flowV of country fare. 
And new-laid eggs, which Baucis' busy care 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. 
All these in earthen-ware were serVd to board ; 
And next in place, an earthen pitcher) stored 
With liquor of the best the cottage coald aflbrd. 
This was the table's ornament and pride. 
With figures wronght : like pages at his side 
^tood beechen bowls ; and these were shining clean, 
Varnish'd with wait without, and lin'd within. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar*!!. 
And to the table sent the smoking lard ; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 
A sav'ry bit, that serv'd to relish -wine : 
The wine itself was suiting to the rest, 
; Still working in the must, and lately pressed. 
The second course succeeds like that before. 
Plums, apples, nuts, and, of their wintr'y store. 
Dry figs, and grapes, and wrinkled dates were set. 
In canisters, t' enlarge the little treat : 
All these a milk-white honeycomb surround, 
Which in the midst the country banquet crown'd ; 
But the kind hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome, and an open face : 
In all they did, you might discern, with ease, 
A willing mind, and a desire to please. 

Meantime the beechen bowls went round, and 
still. 
Though often emptied, were observM to fill; 
Fill'd without hands, and of their own accord 
Ran without feet, and danc'd about the board. 
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Devotion seiz'd the pair^ to see the feast 
With vrine, and of no common grape« increased; 
And up they held their hands, and fell to prayVi 
Excusing, as they coold« their country fare. 

One goose they had ('twas all they could allow)i 
A wakeful sentry, and on doty now ; 
Whom to the gods for sacriBce they vow : 
Her with malicious zeal the couple view'd ; 
She ran (or life, and limping they pursu'd : 
Full well the fowl perceiT'd their bad intent. 
And would not make her master's compliment; 
But, persecuted, to the Pow'rs she flies« 
And close between the legs of Jove she lies ; 
He, with a gracious ear, the suppliant heardj 
And sav'd her life ; then what be was declared. 
And own'd the god. The neighbourhood (said he) 
Shall justly perish for impiety : 
Ye stand alone exempted : but obey 
With speed, and follow where we lead the way : 
Leave these accurst ; and to the mountain's height 
Ascend ; nor once look backward in yoor flight. 

They haste, and, what their tardy feet denied. 
The trusty staff (their better leg) supplied. 
An arrow's flight they wanted to thie top, . 
And there secure* but spent with travel, stop ; 
Then turn their now no more forbidden eyes ; -^ 
Lost in a lake the floated level lies : 
A wat'ry desert covers all the plains ; 
Their cot alone, as in an isle, remains. 
Wond'ring with weeping eyes, while they deplore 
Their neighbours' fate, and country now no more. 
Their liitle shed, scarce large enough for two. 
Seems, from the ground increas'd, in height and bulk 

to grow. 
A stately temple shoots within the skies. 
The crotchets of iheir cot m coVanskXA \Va \ 
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The payement poliib*d marble they behold, 
The gates with tcalpture grac'd^ the spires and tiles 
of gold. 

Then thus the sire of gods^ with looks serene : 
Speak thy desire, thoa only just of men ; 
And tboui O woman, only worthy found 
To be with such a man in marriage bound. 

Awhile they whisper ; then> to Jove address'd, 
Philemon thus prefers their joint request: 
We crave to serre before yoar sacred shrine. 
And ofier at yoor altars rites diTJne : 
And since net any action of oor life 
Has been polluted with domestic strife ; 
We beg one hour of death, that neither she. 
With widow's tears, may lire to bwry me. 
Nor weeping I, with- wither'd arms, may bear 
My breathless Baneis to- the sepvlchre. 

The godheads sign their soir. They run their race 
In the same teoour all th' appoi«ted space : 
I'hen, when their hour was come, while they relate 
These past adyentures at the temple gale. 
Old Baucis is by okl Philemon seen 
Sprouting with sudden leasee of sprightly green : 
Old Baucis look'd where old Philemon stood. 
And saw his lengthened arms a sprouting wood ; 
New roots their fasteuM feet begin to biad. 
Their bf>dies stiffen in a rising rind : 
Then, ere the bark above their shoulders grew. 
They give, and take, at once, their last adieu. 
At once. Farewell, O faithful spouse, they said ; 
At once th' encroaching rinds their closing lips 

invade. 
Cv'n yet an ancient Tyansan shows 
A spreading oak, that near a linden grows ; 
The neighbourhood confirm the prodigy. 
Grave men, not taia of tonj^iKt ot \\\a \A\>ft* 
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I saw myae t the garlandi. on their bought^ 
Aod tablets huog for gifts of granted vows; 
And oflTring fresher up with pions pray'r* 
The good (said 1) are God's peculiar care. 
And such as hoaoor Heav'a shall beav'iily hoDOV 
share. Garth's Oyjd. 

THE F£MALE COTERIE. 
BY nature turn'd to play the rake we41 
(As we shall show you in the sequel). 
The modern dame is wak'd by noon 
(Some authors say net quite so soon). 
Because, though sore against her will. 
She sat all night up at quadrille. 
She stretches, gapes, uoglues her eyes. 
And asks if it be time to rise ; 
Of headach and the spleen complains ; 
Aiid then, to cool her heated brains. 
Her night-gown and her slippers brought her. 
Takes a large dram of citron water. 
Then to her glass ; and " Betty, pray 
• Don't I look frightfully to day ? 
But was it;,not confounded hard ? 
Well, if I ever touch a card ! — 
Four maitadorci and lose eodill ! 
Depend upon't, I never will. 
But run to Tom, and bid him fix 
The ladies here to night by six.'' 
'' Madam, the goldsmith waits below : 
He says, his busiiness is to know. 
If you'll redeem the silver cup 
He keeps in pawn ?" — " Why show him up." 
** Your dressing plate he'll be content 
To take, for interest cent, per cent. 
And, madam, there's my lady Spade 
Hath sent this leuec b^ \iftt mi\^'' 
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"^Well, I remember what she won ; 
And hath she sent so soon to dun f 
Here, carry down those ten pistoles 
My hasband left to pay for coals : 
- I thank my stars they are all lights 
And I may hzv» revenge to nigfat'^ 
Now, loitMng o'er her tea and cream> 
She enters on her nsnal theme ; 
Her last night's ill success repeats. 
Calls lady Spade a hundred cheats : 
*' She slipp'd tpadilh in her breast. 
Then tltought to turn it to a jest : 
There's Mrs. Cut and she combine. 
And to each other give the sign." 
Through ev'ry game pursues her tale* 
Like hunters o'er their ev'ning ale. 

Now to another scene gives place : 
Enter the folks with silk and lace : 
Fresh matter for a world of chat. 
Right India this, right Mechlin that: 
** Observe this pattern ; there's a stuff; 
I can have customers eiTough." 
" Dear madam, you are grown so hard 



This lace is worth twelve pounds a yard. 
'* Madam, if there be truth in man, 
I never sold so cheap a fan." 

This business of importance o'er. 
And madam almost dress'd by four. 
The footman, in his usual phrase. 
Comes up with, madam# dinner stays : 
She answers in her usual styl^ 
'* The cook must keep it back awhile t 
I never can have time to dress : 
No woman breathing takes up less; 
I'm hurried so, it makes me sick ; 
I wish the dinner at old l^\ck«' 
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At table now the acts her part. 

Has all the dinner cant by heart : 

*' I thought we were to dine alone. 

My dear ; for sure, if I had knowa 

This company would cmne to day ■ ■ 

But really 'tis my spouse's way ; 

He's so unkind, he neTer sends 

To tell when he invites his friends ; 

I wish ye may but have enough.'' 

And while with all this paltry stuff 

She sits tormenting ev'ry guest. 

Nor gives her tongue one moment's isest,;- 

In phrases batter'd, stale, and trite. 

Which modern ladies call polite; 

You see the booby husband sit 

In admiration at her wit ! 

But let me now a while survey 
Our madam o'er her ev'niog tea ; 
Surrounded with her noisy clans 
Of pindes, coquets, and harridans ; 
When, frighted at the clam'rous crew. 
Away the god of silence, flew. 
And fair Discretion left the place* 
And Modesty, with blushing face : 
Now enters overweening Pride, 
And Scandal, ever gaping wide ; 
Hypocrisy with frown severe, 
Scurillity with gibing air ; 
Rude Laughter, seeming like to burst. 
And Malice always judging worst ; 
And Vanity with pocket-glass. 
And Impudence with front of brass; 
And studied AfFectsrtion came. 
Each limb and feature out of frame; 
While Ignorance, with brain of lead, 
Vltw hovering o'er caclh tesa^Ve ^«aA. ^y«vs 
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THE FRISEUR. 

THE fair Jezebella what art can adorn. 
Whose cheeks are like roses, that blush in the morn ^ 
As bright were her locks as ia Heaven are seen 
Presented for stars by th' Egyptian queeo ; 
But alas ! the sweet nymph they no longer must decks, 
No more shall they flow o'er her ivory neck ; 
Those tresses, which Venus might take as a favour. 
Fall a victim at once to an outlandish shaver; 
Her head has he robb'd with as little remorse. 
As a foxhunter crops both his dogs and his horse : 
A wretch, that, so far from repenting his theft. 
Makes a boast of tormenting the little that's left : 
And first at her porcupine head he begins 
To fumble and poke with his irons and pins. 
Then fires all his crackers with horrid grimace. 
And puffs his vile rocambole breath in her face. 
Discharging a steam that the devil would choke. 
From paper, pomatum, from powder, and smoke. 
The patient submits, and with due resignation. 
Prepares for her fate in the next operation. 
When lo ! on a sudden, a monster appears, 
A horrible monster, to cover her ears ; •— 
What sign of the zodiac is it he bears ? 
Is it Taurus's tail, or the tke de mouton. 
Or the beard qfthe Goai, that he dares to put on ? 
. 'Tis a wig en vergette, that from Paris was brought, 
Une tete comme ilfaut, that the varlet has bought. 
Of a beggar, whose head he has shavM for a groat ; 
Now fix'd to her head, does he frizzle and dab it ; 
^is a foretop no more. — 'Tis the skin of a rabbit.— 
'Tis a muff— 'tis a thing, that by all is confessed 
Is in colour and shape like a chaffinch's nest. 

O cease, ye fair virgins, such pains to employ. 
The beauties of nature with paint to destroy ; 
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See Venus lament, see the Loves and the GraceSi 
AH pine at the injury doae to your faces 1 
Ye have eyes, lips, and nose, but y<mr heads are bo i 
Tbaii a doll's, thai is plac'd at a milliner's door. 

Bath Gvidl 



A COMPARISON. 

AS when the moon, refulgent lamp of nigfat! 
•O'er Heav'n's clear azure spreads her sacred ligh^ '] 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene^ 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pol^ 
O'er the dark trees a yellower Terdore shed. 
And tip with silver ev'ry mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sigbt^ 
Bye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

Pope's Iliad. 

A WINTER PIECE. 

IT was a winter's evening, and fast came down the sno> 
And keenly o'er the wide heath the bitter blast did bio* 
When a damsel all forlorn, quite bewildered in her wai 
Press'd her baby to her bosom, and sadly thus did say 
'' Oh cruel was my father, that shut his door on me. 
And cruel was my mother, that such a sight could see 
And cruel is the wintry wind, that chills my heart w 

cold; 
But crueller than all the lad, that left my love for gold 

^ Hush, hush, my lovely baby, and warm thee in 

breast ; 
Ab ! little thinks thy faihtt Yion* a^\>j N^^'t^ ^\^n.x«b? ^ 
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For, cruel as he is, did he know but bow we fare. 
He'd shield us in bis arms from this bitter piercing air* 

" Cold, cold, my dearest jewel ! thy little life is gone : 
'Oh let my tears revive tbee, so warm that trickle dowh ; 
My tears that gusli so warm, ob they freeze before they 

fall, 
Ab wretched, wretched mother f thou'rt now bereft of all." 
Then down she sunk, despairing, upon the drifted snow. 
And, wrung with killing anguish, lamented loud her wo; 
She kiss*d her baby's pale lips, and laid it by her side, 
Thtn cast her eyes to Heave n« then bowM her head, and 

died. Dr. AIkin. 

V V'JMJITBRNAL LOVE. ' 
TllRlOfi hoJy-pow*^ whose fostVing, blandembrace. 
Shields tbe^diVicil[Ai8*of-each transient race. 
To whom fair 'nature tmsts the teeming birth. 
That Blls the air,, thiat crowds the peopled Earth, 
Maternal Love ! thy watchful glances roll 
From zone to zone; from pok to distant pole ; 
Cheer the long patience of the brooding hen> 
Sooth the she iox^ that trembles in her den, 
'jVIid Greenland ice-caves warm the female bear,. 
And rouse the tigress from her sultry lair. 
At thy command, what zeal,, what ardour fire» 
The softer sex ! a mightier soal inspires : — 
Lost to themselves, our melting eyes behold 
Prudent, the simple ; and the timid, bold.. 
All own thy sway, save where, on Simoom wing^ 
Triumphant sailing o'er the blasted spring 
(Whether in Otaheitah groves accursed, 
^ Or Europe's polish'd scenes the fiend be nurs'd}^ 
Unhaljow'd Love bids Nature's self depart* 
And makes a desert of the female heart.. 

LVCY AlKIN» 
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A MOTHER TO HER WAKING INFANl 

NOW in thy dazzling, halfopM eye. 
Thy curled nose, and lip ai;vry. 
Thy op-hoist arms, and noddling head. 
And little chin with crystal spread. 
Poor helpless thing ! what do I see. 
That 1 should sing of thee ? 

From thy poor tongue no accents come. 
Which can bnl nib thy toothless gum ; 
Small understanding boasts thy face. 
Thy shapeless limbs nor step nor grace, 
A few short words thy feats may tell. 
And yet, I love thee well. 

When sudden wakes the bitter shriek. 
And redder swells thy little cheek ; 
When rattled keys thy woes begpuile. 
And through the wet eye gleams the smile. 
Still for thy weakly self is spent 
Thy little silly plaint. 

But when thy friends are in distress, 
Thou'lt laugh and chuckle ne'er the less ; 
Nor ev'p with sympathy be smitten. 
Though all are sad but thee and kitten-; 
Yet, little varlet that thou art. 
Thou twitchest at the heart. 

Thy rosy cheek, so soft and warm ; 
Thy pinky hand, and dimpled arm ; 
Thy silken locks, that scantily peep. 
With gold-tippM ends, where circles deep 
Around thy neck in harmless grace. 
So soft and sleekly hold their place. 
Might harder hearts with kindness fill. 
And gain our ngVit g^ nv'iW 
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Each patsing clown bestows his blessings 
Thy mouth is worn with old wives kissing : 
£v'n lighter looks the gloom}' eye 
Of surly sense, when thoa art by ; 
And yet, I think, whoe'er they be. 
They love thee not like me. 

Perhaps, when time shall add a few 
Short years to thee, thou'lt love roe too : 
Then wilt thou, through life's weary way^ 
Become my sure and cheering stay ; 
Wilt care for me, and be my hold. 
When I am weak and old. 

Thou'lt listen to my lengthen'd tale« 
And pity me, when I am frail. 
But see ! the sweepy spinning fly. 
Upon the window, takes thine eye. 
Go to thy little senseless play ; 
Thou dost not heed my lay. 



DESCRIPTION OF ITALY. 

See how the golden groves around me smile. 
That shun the coast of Britain's stormy isle; 
Or, when transplanted and preserved with care. 
Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents : 
£v'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom ; 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, some god^ to Baia's gentle seats. 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 
Where western gales eternally reside, 
^pH •!! tlie seasons lavish all their pride ; 
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Blossoms^ and fraita, and flow're together the. 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

AnoisiK. 



A PRISON SCENfi. 

I HAVE been in such a dismal place» 
Where joy ne'er enters^ which the tun ne'er cheers 
Bound in with darkness^ overspread with damps ; 
Where I have seen — if I could say I saw— - 
The good old king, majestic in his bonds» 
And 'midst his griefs most venerably great. 
By a dim winking larop^ which feebly broke , 
The gloomy vapours, he lay stretched along 
Upon th' unwholesome earth, his eyes fixM upwan 
And ever and anon a silent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. 
My heart is wither'd at that piteous sight. 
As early blossoms are with eastern blasts. 
He sent for me; and, while I rais'd his head^ 
He threw his aged arms about my neckji 
AA6, seeing that I wept, he pressed me close : 
So, leaning cheek to cheek, and eyes to eyes. 
We mingled tears in a dumb scene of sorrow^ 

DRYDENi 



CONSTANCY. 

THY rise of fortune did I only wed. 
From it's decline deter min'd to recede ? 
Did I but purpose to embark with thee. 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea ; 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales. 
And Fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
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But would forsake the sbip« and make the shore*. 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ^ 
No^ Henry, no! — One sacred oath has tied 
Our loves ; one destiny our life shall guide, 
. Nor wild nor deep our common way divide. 

^RIOIU 



OFFICIOUS LOVE^ 

ABRA^ she so was call'd^did soonest haste* 
To grace my presence ; Abra went the lastv 
Abra was ready ere I called her narne^ 
And, though. I callM- another, Abrit came. 

Piiiori. 



MONASTIC GLOOM.- 

THE darksome pines, that, o'er yon rocks rectin'd^ 
Wave high, and murmurto the hollow wind. 
The wandYing streams, that shine between the hills^ 
The grots, that echo to the tinkling rills. 
The dying gales, that pant upon the trees. 
The lakes,. that qui^^r to the curling breeze; 
No more these scenes my meditation aid. 
Or lull to rest the visionary maid ; 
But o'er the twilight groves and dusty caves^ 
Long sounding aisles and intermingled graves. 
Black Melancholy sits,..and round her throws 
A deathlike silence, and a dread repose ; 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 
Shades cv'ry flow'r and darkens ev'ry green. 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 
And breathes a browner borrour on the woods^ 

Porr.. 
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MONASTIC ENTHUSIASM. 

HOW happy is the blameless vesut's Idt; 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 
Eternal sunshine of the spoCtess mind ; 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wish resignM ; 
Labour and rest, that equal periods keep ; 
*' Obedient slanbers, that can wake and weep ;" 
Desires composed, affections ever even ; 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to Hetv'n. 
Grace shines aroand her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 
For her th' unfading rose of Eden blooms. 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes-; 
For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring ^ 
For her white virgins hymenaeals sing ; 
To sounds of heav'niy harps she dies away. 
And melts in visions of eternal day. 

» 

Pope. 



JUPITER AND EUROPA. 

THE dignity of empire laft aside 
(For love but ill agrees with kingiy pride}. 
The ruler of the skies, the thundering god, 
"Who shal^es the world's foundations with a nod. 
Among a herd of lowing heifers ran, 
FriskM in a bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his shoulders clung. 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
His skin was whiter than the snow that lies 
Unsullied by the breath of southern skies ; 
Small shining horns on his cur I'd forehead stand. 
As turned and j>oUsh.'d by th« workman'^ hand ; 
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His eye-balls roU'd^ not formidably bright. 
But gaz'd and langaishM with a gentle light. 
His ev*ry look was iieaceful, and exprcss'd 
The softness of the lover in the beast. 
Agenor's royal daaghter, as she play'd 
Among the fields, the milk-white bull surveyed. 
And view'd bis spotless body with delight^ 
And, at a distance, kept him in her sight. 
At tength, she plock'd th^ rising flowVs, and fed 
The gentle beast, and fondly stroked bis head. 
And now he wantons o'er the neigbb'ring strand, 
Now rolb his body on the yellow sand ; 
And now, perceiving all her fears decayed. 
Comes tossing forward to the royal maid ; 
Gives ber his breast to stroke, and downward tarns 
His grisly brow, and gently stoops his horns. 
In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dressM 
His bending horns, and kindly clapp'd his breast, 
Till now, grown wanton and devoid of fear. 
Not knowing that she press'd the Thunderer^ 
She plac'd herself upon his back, and rode 
O'er fields and meadows, seated on the god. 

He gently marck'd along, and, by degrees. 
Left the dry meadow, and approacb'd the seas ; 
Where now he drps his hoofs, and wets his thighs. 
Now plunges in, and carries off the prize. 
The frighted nymph looks backward on the shore« 
And hears the tumbling billows round her roar ; 
But still she holds him fast: one hand is borne 
Upon his back : the other grasps a horn : 
Her train of ruffling garments flies behind. 
Swells in the air, and hovers in the wind. 

Garth's Ovid. 
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TREES CHARACTERIZED. 

THEN forth they pass, with pleasure forward H 
Joying to hear the birds' sweet harmony. 
Which, shrowded in that grove from tempests dread 
Seem'd in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and higbi 
The sailing Pine; the Cedar, proud and tall; 
The vine-prop Elm ; the Poplar, never dry ; 
The builder Oak, sole king of forests all ; 
The Aspin, good for staves : the Cypres* funereal; 
The Laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage ; the Fir, that weepeth still ; 
The Willow, worn of forlorn paramours ; 
The Yew, obedient to the bender's will ; 
The Birch for shafui ; the Sallow for the mill ; 
The Myrrh sweet* bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike Beech; the Ash, for nothing ill*; 
The fruitful Olive* and the Platane round ; 
The carver Holm ; the Maple, seldom inward sound. 

SpBNSEli^ 

THE ROBIN. 

■ ' the fowls of Heav'n, 



Tam'd by the crutl season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boou. 
Which Providence assigns them. — One alone. 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
Wisely regardful of th' embroiling sky. 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shiv'ring mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the waim hearth | then« hopping o'er the floor^ 
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Eyes all tb^smiiing famil j askasce. 
And pecks and starts, and wooden where he b; 
Till, more familiar growo, the table crambs 
Attract his tender feet. 

TaoHsoy. 

A WINTER EVENING. 

NOW stir the fire, and close the shatters fast ; 
Let fall the cortaios, wheel the sofa round ; 
And, while the babbling and iood hissing orn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 
That cheer, bat not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let u 4 welcome peaceful ev'uing in. 
Not such his evening, who, with shining face. 
Sweats in the crowded theatre, and, squeez'd 
And borM with elbow-points through both his sides, 
Oatscolds the ranting actor on the stage. 

O Winter! ruler of tb' inverted year. 

Thy scatterM hair with sleet like ashes filled. 

Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

Fring'd with a beard whiten'd with other snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp'd in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 

But urg'd by storms along it's slipp'ry way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st. 

And dreadful as thou art. ♦ * * 

# * * ♦ ♦ * 

I crown thee king of intimate delights. 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness. 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturbed retirement and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted ev'ning know. 

No rattl^.wbcds stop short before these gates ; 
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No powder'd pert proftcioilt to the aft 

Of MMindiiig an alerm assaults these doors 

Till the street rings; no stationary steeds 

Cough their own knelU while^ heedless of the souni 

The silent circle fan themselves and quake : 

But here the needle plies it's busy task ; 

The pattern grows; the weil-depicted flow'r^ 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn. 

Unfolds it's bosom ; buds^ and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils^ gracefully disposed, 

Fdlow the nimble finger of the fair ; 

A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 

With most success when all besides decay. 

The poet's or historian's page, by one 

Made vocal for th' amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet founds 

The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct. 

And in the charming strife triumphant still ; 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On female industry : the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds. 

COWPEI. 



ADDRESS TO THE CREATOR. 

O MIGHTY Genius ! Sole animating and inspiring 
Power ! Author and subject of these thoughts ! Thy in- 
fluence is universal : and, in all things, thou art inmost. 
From Thee depend their secret springs of action. Thou 
movest them with an irresistible unwearied force, by sacred 
and inviolable laws, framed for the good of each patticular 
being; as best may suit with the perfection, life, and 
vigour of the whole. The vital principle is widely shared, 
and infinitely Taried : dispf^ndL \.Vacrai%}Mi||iLt ^ uowh^re 
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extinct. All lives ; and by soccession still reriTes. The 
temporary beings quit their borro^ited forms, and yield 
their elementary substance to new comers. Called, in 
their several turns, to life, they view the light, and viewing 
pass; that others too may be spectators of- the goodly 
scene, and greater numbers still enjoy the privilege of 
Nature No time nor substance is lost or unim- 

m 

proved. New forms arise : and when the old dissolve, the 
matter whence they were composed is not left useless, but 
wrought with equal management and art, even in corrup- 
tion. Nature's seeming waste and vile abhorence. The 
abject state appears merely as the way or passage to some 
better. Shaftesbury. 



APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN. 

PRODIGIOUS orb ! Bright source of vital heat, and 
spring of day ! — Soft flame, yet how intense, how active ! 
How diffusive, and how vast a substance ; yet how col- 
lected thus within itself, and in a glowing mass confined to 
the centre of this planetary world ! — Mighty being ! 
brightest image and representative of the Almighty ! Su- 
preme of the corporeal world ! Unperishing in grace, and 
of undecaying youth ! Fair, beautiful, and hardly mortal 
creature ! By what secret ways dost thou receive the 
supplies, which maintain thee still in such unwearied 
vigour and unexhausted glory ; notwithstanding those 
eternally emitted streams, and that continual expense of 
vital treasures, which enlighten and invigorate the sur- 
rounding wbrlds ? 

Around him all the planets, with this our Earth, single, 
or with attendants, continually move ; seeking to receive 
the blessing of his light and lively warmth ! Towards him 
they seem to tend with prone descent, as to their centre ; 
hat bappiJy controlled atiUby auotiki^t viv^x\iA»^^Kt^ 
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their heavenly order; and in )ast numbers, and exactHi 
measure^ go the eternal rounds. 

But^ O thoa who art the Author and Modifier of the* 
various motions ! O sovereign and sole Mover, by whose 
high art the rolling spheres are governed, and these stapen* 
dous bodies of our world hold their unrelenting courses! 
O wise Economist, and powerful Chief, whom all the ele« 
ments and powers of nature serve ! How hast thou aoi- 
mated these moving worlds ? What spirit or soul infused? 
What biais fixed ? Or how encompassed them in liqaid 
»tber, driving them as with the breath of living windi^ 
thy active and unwearied ministers, in this intricate and 
mighty work i Shaftesbury^ 



THE TORRID AND FRIGID ZONES. 

HOW oblique and faintly looks the sun on yonder clr* 
mates, far removed from him ! How tedious are the win- 
ters there I How deep the hnrrours of the night, and bow 
uncomfortable even the light of day ! The freezing wiadfr 
employ their fiercest breath, yet are not spent with blow- 
ing. The sea, which elsewhere is scarce confined within 
it's limits, li^s here immured in walls of crystal. The snow, 
covers the hills, and almost fills the lowest valleys. How 
wide and deep it lies, incumbent over the plains, hiding 
the sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, the dens of 
beasts, and mansions of distressed and feeble men ! See ! 
where (hey lie confined, hardly secure against the raging 
cold, or the attacks of the wild beasts, now masters of the 
wasted field, and forced by hunger out of the naked woods- 
—Yet not disheartened (such is the force of human breasts}, 
but thus provided for,, by art and prudence, the kind com- 
pensating gifts of Heaven, men and their herds may wait 
for a release. For at length the sun approaching, melts 
the snow, sets longing men ax \\\^«tv^ » ^xud dfords them 
means and time to make pioVw^ii «.\Bmmx. ^^^««x.\^Viw:\sk> 
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£«f cold. It breaks the icy fetters of the main ; where vast 
lea monsters pierce through floating islands^ with arms 

^.which can withstand the crystal rock : while others^ who 

,^of themselves seem great as islands, are by their bulk 
alone armed against all but man ; whose superiority over 

, creatures of such stupendous size and force should mak« 
bim mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him hum- 
bly to adore.tbe grear Composer of tliese wondrous frames, 
and Author of his own superior wisdom. 

But leaving these dull climates, so little favoured by the 
tun, for those happier regions, on wbich he looks more 
kindly, making perpetual summer; how great an alteration 
do we find ! His purer light confounds weak sighted mor- 
tals, pierced by his scorching beams. Scarce. can they 
tread the glowing ground. The air they breathe cannot 
epough abate the fire, which burns within their panting* 
breasts. Their bodies melt. Overcome and fainting, they 
seek the shade, and wait the cool refreshments of the 
night. Yet oft the bounteous Creator bestows other re- 
freshments. He casts a veil of clouds before them, and 
raises gentle gales; favoured by which, the men and 
beasts pursue their labours; and plants, refreshed by dews 
and showers, can gladly bear the warmest sunbeams. 

Shaftesburt. 

MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

BUT behold ! through a vast tract of sky before u«, 
the mighty Atlas rears his lofty head, covered with snow, 
above the clouds. Beneath the mountain's foot, the rocky 
country rises into hills, a proper basis of the ponderous 
mass above : where huge embodied rocks lie piled on one 
another and seem to prop the high arch of Heaven — See ! 
with what trembling steps poor mankind tread the narrow 
brink of the deep precipices! Whence with giddy 
horrour they Itok down, mistrusting even the ground 
which bears them; while tbey te^t xVaVwi^sw vsoja^^ 
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torrentf underneath, and see the rdin of the impeBdiai' 
rock ; with falling trees, which hang with their roots to- 
wards, and seem to draw more ruin after them. Ren 
thoughtless men seized with the newiless of such objects, 
become thoughtfol, and willingly contemplate the incei- 
sant changes of this Earth's surface. They see, as in ooc 
instant, the roToIotions of past ages, the fleeting fbroi of 
things, and the decay even of this our globe ; whose yootb 
and first formation they consider, while the apparent spoil 
and irreparable breaches of the wasted mountain show tbes 
the world itself only as a noble ruin, and make them tbiok 
of it's approaching period. — But here, midway the moan- 
tain, a spacious border of thick wood harbours our wearied 
travellers : who now are come among the ever greea and 
lof^y pines, the firs, and noble cedars, whose towering 
heads seem endless in the sky : the rest of trees appearing 
only as shrubs beside them. And here a difierent horroor 
seizes our sheltered travellers, when they see the day di« 
minished by the deep shades of the vast wood; which, 
closing thick above, spreads darkness and eternal night 
below. The faint and gloomy light looks horrid as the 
shade itself: and the profound stillness of these places im* 
poses silence upon men, struck with the hoarse echoings of 
every sound within the spacious caverns of the wood. 
Here space astonisbes. Silence itself seems pregnant ; 
while an unknown force works on the mind# and dubious 
objects move the wakeful sense. Mysterious voices are 
either heard or fancied : and various forms of Deity seem 
to present themselves, and appear more manifest in these 
sacred sylvan scenes ; such as of old gave rise to temples, 
and favoured the religion of the ancient world. Even we 
ourselves, who in plain characters may read Divinity from 
so many bright parts of Earth, choose rather these ob- 
scurer places, to spell out that mysterious Being, which to 
our weak eyes appears at best under a veil of cloud. 



BOOK V. 
DIALOGUES. 



ELDER AND YOUNGER BROTHER. 

Elder Brother s 

UNMUFFLE» ye faint stars ; and thoa» fair Moon^ 

That wont'st to love the traveler's benison. 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cIoad» 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness and of shades; 

Or« if your influence be quite dammM up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle taper. 

Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long-leveird rule of streaming light ; 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Qr Tyrian Cynosure. 

Second Brother. Or, if our eyes 

Be barr'd that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks pennM in their wattled cotes. 
Or sound of past'ral reed with oaten stops, 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
'Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering. 
In this close dungeon of innomVous boughs. 
But, oh that hapless virgin, our lost sister ! 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude bun and thistles ? 



4 
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Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 
Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillowM head, fraught with sad fears* 
What, if in wild amazement and affright ? 
Or, while we speak, within the diieful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat ? 

EL Bro. Peace, brother ; be not over exquiiitc 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown. 
What need a ihan forestall his date of grief. 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or, if they be but-false alarms^fTear^ 
How bitter is such self delusion ! 
I do not think my sister so to seek,. 
Or so unprincipled in virtue's book,. 
Aiid the sweet peace, that goodness bosoms ever. 
As that the single want of light and noise' 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) ' 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts^ 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though snn and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wiugp^ 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd. 
He that h is light within his own clear breast. 
May sit i' th* centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he, that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts^ 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

Sec. Bro. 'Tis most true,». 

That miuixig meditation most affecta. 
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The pensive secrecy of desert cell. 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds. 
And sits as safe as in a senate house ; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 
His few books, or his beads, or maple disb^ 
Or do his gray hairs any violence } 
But beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye. 
To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit. 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 
You may as well spread out the unsunn'd heaps 
Of misers' treasure by an outlaw's den^ 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity. 
And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjur'd in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not; 
1 fear the dread events, that dog them both^ 

Lest some ill greeting touch attempt the pertOH 

Of our unowned sister. 

EL Bro. I do not, brother. 

Infer, as if I thodght my sister's state 

Secure, without all doubt or controversy ; 

Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 

Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 

Arid gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My sister is net so defenceless left 

As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength. 

Which yoa remember not. 

Sec. Bro, What hidden strength. 

Unless the strength of Heav'n, if you mean that ? 
EL Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 

Which^ if Heav'n gave it, may be term'd ber own • 
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^is chastity, my brother, chastity : 

She, thai has that, is clad in complete steel ; 

And, like a qoiver'd-nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forests, and anharboor'd heaths, 

Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity. 

No savage fierce, bandite, or monntaineer. 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very desolation dwells. 

By grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid shadtf, 

She may pass on with uublench'd majesty. 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing, that walks by night 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost. 

That breaks his magic chains at curfeu time. 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece, 

To testify the arms of chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow. 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste. 

Wherewith she tamM the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 

The friv'lous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 

Fear'd her stern frown, and she was queen o' th' woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield. 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 

Wherewith she freezM her foes to congeal'd stone 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity. 

And noble grace, that dash'd brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to Heav'n is saintly chastity, 

That^ when a soul is found sincerely so. 
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A thoasand lireried angels lackey her. 

Driving far off each thing of sin aad guilt;. 

And, in clear dream and solemn Yision, 

Tell her of things, that no gross ear can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th' oatward shape. 

The nopoUuted temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the soaPs essence. 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust, 

Sy unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul tall^ 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres. 

Lingering and sitting by a new made grave. 

As loth to leave the body that it iov'd. 

And link'd itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Milton's Com us. 



LADY AND COMUS. 

Comus. Nay, lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand. 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster. 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was. 
Root- bound, that fled Apollo. 

Ladi/. Fool, do not boast ; 

Thon canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while Heav'n sees good. 

Comus, Wi\y are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you 
frown ? 
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Here dwell no frowns^ nor anger ; from these gM 
Sorrow flies far : see, here he all the pleasures. 
That fancy can heget on youthful thoughts. 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returaii 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. 
And first, behold this cordial julep here. 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrops mix'd ; 
Not that nepenthes, which the wife of Thona 
In Egypt gave to Jove- born Helena^ 
Is of such powV to stir up joy as this. 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 
Why should you be so cruel to yourself. 
And to those dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 
Sut you invert the covenants of her trust. 
And harshly deal, like an ill borrower. 
With that which you receive on other terms ; 
Scorning' the unexempt condition. 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist. 
Refreshment after toil, ease after*pain. 
That have been tir'd all day without repast. 
And .timely rest have wanted ; but, fair virgii^ 
This will restore all soon. . 

Lad^, 'Twill not, false traitor ! 

'Twill not restore the truth and honesty. 
That thou hast banish'd from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the safe abode. 
Thou told'st me of? What grim aspects are these, 
These ugly- headed monsters ? Mercy guard me ! 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceirer 1 
, Hast thou betrayM my cred'lous innocence 
With visor'd falsehood and base forgery ? 
And would'st thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute ? 
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Were it a draught for Juno when the baaquetfl^ 
1 would not taste thy treasonous offer ; none 
But 2fuch as are good men can give good things; 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govern'd and wise appetite. 

Comus. O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur. 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub. 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwitbdrawing hand, 
CovVing the earth with odours, fruiu, and flocks. 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable. 
But all to please and sate the curious taste ? 
And set to work millions of spinning worms. 
That in their green shops weave the tmooth-hairM silk. 
To deck her sons ; and that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutched th^ all-worshipp'd ore, and precious gcrtifi, 
To store her children with : if all the world 
Should in a fit of temperance feed on pulse. 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frir-ze, 
Th' All-giver would be unthankM, would be unprais'd. 
Not half his riches known, and yet despis'd ; 
And we should serve him as a grudging ma^iter. 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 
And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons. 
Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight. 
And strangled with her waste fertility ; 
Th' earth cumbered, and the wing'd air dark'd with 

plumes. 
The herds would overmultitude their lords, 
The sea, o'erfraught, would swell, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would 80 imblaze the forehead of the dee^, 

O 
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And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 
List, lady : be not coy, and be not cozen'd 
With that same vaunted name, Tirginity. 
Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be hoarded^ 
But must be current : and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 
Unsav'ry in th' enjoyment of itself ; 
If you let slip time, like a neglected rose. 
It withers on the stalk with languish^ head. 
Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be sbowa 
In courts, at fes^s, and high solemnities. 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home. 
They had their name thence : coarse complexions. 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the housewife's wool* 
What need a vermeil-tinctur'd lip for that. 
Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ? 
There was another mjsaning in these gifts; 
Think what, and be advis'd ; you are but young yet. l 
Ladfy. I had not thought to have unlocked my lips \ 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this juggler I 

Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, ' 
Obtruding false rules prank'd in reason's garb. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor! do not charge most innocent Nature^ 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance ; she, good cateress. 
Means her provision only to the good. 
That live according to her sober laws. 
And holy dictatfe of spare temperance : 
If every just man, iVi^il txovi ^Vii^^yiVUx want. 
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* 

^ Had but a moderate and beseeming shar^ 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast exceM, 
Nature's full blessings would be well ditpent'd 
In ufisuperfluous even proportion, 
' And she no whit encumbered with het store ; 
And then the Giver u'ould be better thank'd. 
His praise due paid : for swinish Gluttony 
Ne'er looks to Heav'n amidst his gorgeous feaif, 
But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on ^ 
Or have I said enough } To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad pow'r of chastity. 
Pain would I something say, yet to what end ? 
Thou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
The sublime notioo; and high mystery. 
That must be utter'd to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of virginity ; 
And thou art worthy that thou should'st not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric. 
That hath so well been taught her dsizzling fence ; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced : 
Yet, should I try> the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapp'd spirits 
To such, a flame of sacr^ vehemence. 
That dumb things would be mov'd to sympathize,^ 
And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and sh^ke. 
Till all thy magic structures, reared so ^'g**' 
Were shattered into heaps o'er tliy false head. 



O^ 
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LORD AND LADY TOWNLY. 

Lord T, How comes it, . madam, that a tradennat 
dares be clamorous in my bouse for money doe to hia 
from you ? 

Lady T. You don't expect, my lord, that I ihoald 
answer for other people's impertinence ? 

Lord T. I expect, madam, you should answer for yoar 
own extravagances, that are the occasion of it — I thoogfak 
I had giren you money three months ago, to satisfy all 
these sort of people. 

Lady T. Yes; but you see they never ar^ to be satis- 
fied. 

Lord T. Nor am I, madam, longer to be abused thui. 
What's become of the last five hundred I gave yon ? 

Lady T. Gone. 

Lord T. Gone ! what way, madam ? 

Lady T. Half the town over I believe by this time. 

Lord T. 'Tis well ; I see ruin will jviake no impression, 
till it falls upon you. 

Lady T, In short, my lord, if money is always the sub- 
ject of our conversation, I shall make you no answer. 

Lord T. Madam, madam, I will be heard, and make 
you answer. 

Lady T, Make me ! Then I must tell .you, my lord, 
this is a language I have not been used to, and I won't 
bear it. 

Lord T, Come, come, madam ; you shall bear a great 
deal more before I part with you. 

Lady T, My lord, if you insult me, you will have as 
much to bear on your side, I can assure you. 

Lord T. Poh ! your spirit grows ridiculous 
you have neither honour, worth, nor innocence to support it. 

Lady T. You'll find, at least, I have resentment ; and 
do you look well to the provocation. 
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Jjord T. After those yoa hare giren me, madam, 'ti« 
ml most infamous to talk with yoo. 

• JLadjf T. I scorn your imputation, and yoar menaces : 
the narrowness of your heart's your monitor; 'tis there, 
-there, my lord, you are wounded ; you have less to com- 
plain of than many husbands of an equal rank to yoo. 

I^ord T, Why, madam ! do you presume upon your 
corporal merit, that your person^ lew tainted than your 
mind ? Is it there, there alone, an honest bnsband can h« 
injured ? Have you not every other vice, that can df;ha<« 
your bi rth or stain the heart of woman ? Is not you r }»•» 1 1 h 
your beauty, husband, fortune, family, discUimcd, foi 
nights consumed in riot and extravagance ^ The wanrr* # 
does no more ; if she conceals her shame, does Ifru : and 
^ore the dissolute avowed aa sorely wounds my hoo'iur and 
jny quiet. 

Ladjf T. I see, my lord, what sort of wife mi^^ht pleat* 
you. 

Lord T, Ungrateful woman ! could you have ntttn 

yourself, you in yourself had sec-n hfrr. 1 am amaz^'d 

our legislature has left no prccetient of a divorce for this 
more visible injury, this adultery of the mind, as well as 
that of the peri^on ! When a woman's whole htrart is 
alienated to pleasures I have no share in, what is it to me, 
ivhether a black ace or a powdered coxcomb has possession 
of it? 

Lady T. If you have not found it yet, my lord, this 
is not the way to get possession of mine, depend 
upon it. 

Lord T. That, madam, I have long despaired of: and, 
since our happiness cannot be mutual, 'tis fit, that, with our 
hearts, our persons too should separate. This house you 
sleep no more in: though your content might grossly feed 
upon the dishonour of a husband, yet my desires would 
starve upon the features of a wife. 
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Ladjf T. Your style, my lord, is much of tbe aK I ^i 

delicacy with yoar sentimenu of bonoar. 1 ^ i 

Lord T, Madam, madam, this is no time for compti- | c: 

meot« 1 have done with yoa. 

Ladjf 7*. It we had nexer met, my lord, I had not bnltt | \ 
my heart for it : but have a care ; I may not perhaps bi 
so easily recalled as you may imagine. 

Lord T. Recalled Who's there ? 

Enter Senoani, 
Desire my sifter and Mr. Manly to walk up. [ExU &n. 
Ladjf T. My lord, you may proceed as yoa pletie; 
but pray, what indiscretions have I committed, thattre 
not dai!y praciised by a hundred other women of qnaKty? 
Lord T. Tis not the nomBer of ill wiveB, madam, that 
makes the patience of a husband less cootemptible : audi 
thoogh a bad one may be the best man's lot, yet he'll make 
a better figure in the world, that keeps his misfortunes cut 
of doors, than he that tamely keeps them within. 

Ladjf T. I don't know what figure you may make, my 
InnI ; but I shall have no reason to be ashamed of mine, 
in whatever company I may meet you. 

Lord T. Be sparing of your spirit, madam ; you'll need 

ii to support you. 

Enter Lady Grace and Manly, 
.Mr. Manl^', I have an act of friendship to beg of you, 
which wants more apologies than words can make for it 

Man. Then pray make none, my lord, that I may have 
ihe greater merit in obliging you. 

Lord T, Sister, I have the same excuse to entreat of 
you too. 

Lady G. To your request, I beg, my lord, r 

IjordT. ThuK then As you both were present at 

roy ill considered marriage, I now desire you each will be 

a witness of my determined separation 1 know, sir, 

your good nature and my sister's must be shocked at the 
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office I impose on you ; but, as I don't ask your justification 
of my cause, so I hope you are conscious that an ill woman 
ban't reproach you, if you are silent on her side. 

Man, My lord, I never thought till now, it could be 
'difficult to oblige you. 

- 'Lord T. For you, my lady Townly, I need not here re- 
'peat the provocations of my parting with you— —the 

\v\>rld, I fear, is too well informed of them For the 

'good lord, your dead father's sake, I will still support you 
ds his daughter — As the lord Townly's wife, you have 
had every thing a fond husband could bestow; and (to our 
mutual shame I speak it) more than happy wives desire 
■ ^ '^ but those indulgences must end ; state, equipage, and 
'splendour, but ill become the vices that misuse them. 

: The decent necessaries of life shall be supplied 

but not one article to luxury ; not even the coach, that 
waits to carry you from hence, shall you ever use again. 
Your tender aunt, my lady Loveniorc, with tears this 
inorning has consented to receive you : where, if time and 
your condition bring you to a due reflection, your allow- 
ance shall be increased but, if you still are lavish of 

your little, or pine for past licentious pleasures, that little 
shall be less : nor will 1 call that soul my friend, that 
names you in my hearing. 

Lady G, My heart bleeds for her. [^Inde. 

LordT. Oh, Manly, look there! turn back thy 
thoughts with me, and witness Vy my growing love. Ther% 
was a lime, wl»en 1 believed that form incapable of vice or 
of decay ; there I proposed the partner of an easy hom^, . 
there i for ever hoped to find a cheerful conipuni^,,,^ ^^ 
agreeabl4. intimate, faithful friend, a useful helpmate, 

and a tender mother but, oh, how bitter now the dis- 

dpt>ointment ! 

Man. The norld is different in U s sense of happine,,. 

•ffended as you.are. H'""^ y*"* '"""'" '^'^ i»»«t. 
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Lord T. Fear me noU 

Man, This last reproach I see has struck her. [Aside* 

Lord T, No, let me not (though I this momei^t cast 
her from my heart for ever) let me not urge her punish- 
ment beyond her crimes 1 know the world is fond of 

any tale, that feeds it's appetite of scandal : and, as I am 
conscious severities of this kind seldom fail of imputations 
too gross to mention, 1 here, before you both, acquit her 
of the least suspicion raised against the honour of my bed. 
Therefore, when abroad her conduct may be questioned, do 
her fame that justice. 

Lady T. Oh, sister ! ITurns to Lady Grace weeping. 

Lord T, When I am spoken of, where, without favour, 
this action may be canvassed, relate but half my provoca- 
tions, and give me up to censure. {Going. 

Lady T, Support me ! save me ! . hide me from the 
world ! [Falling on Lady Grace's neck. 

Lord T. [Returning.'} — I had forgot me You have 

no share^in my resentment; therefore, as you have lived 
in friendship with her, your parting may admit of gentler 
terms than suit the honour of an injured husband. 

[Offer s-to go out, 

Man. [Interposing,'] My lord, you must not, shall not 
leave her thus ! One moment's stay can do your cause no 
wrong ! If looks can speak the anguish of her heart. Til 
answer with my life there's something labouring in her 
mind, that, would you bear the hearing,, might deserve it 

Lord T, Consider 1 since we no more can meet, press 
not my staying to insult her. 

Lady T, Yet stay, my lord — the little I would say 
will not deserve an insult; and, undeserved, I know your 
nature gives it not. But, as youV« called in friends to 

'tness your resentment, let them be equal hearers of my 
reply. 

i?rd T. I sha'n'i reJuae ^om vVi^V, m%.dQ.ax — be it so. 
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Lady T. My lorJ> you ever have complained I wanted 
love; but as you kindly have allowed I never gave it to 
another^ so, when you hear the story of my heart, though 
yoQ may still complain, you will not wonder at my cold- 
ness. 

Lady G, This promises a reverse of temper. lApart. 

Man, This, my lord, you are concerned to hear. 

Lord T. Proceed — I am attentive. 

Lady T. Before I was your bride, my lord, the flatter- 
ing world had talked me into beauty; which, at my glass, 
my youthful vanity confirmed. Wild with that fame, I 
thought mankind my slaves : I triumphed, over hearts^ 
while all ray pleasure was their pain ; yet was my own so 
equally insensible to all, that, when a father's firm com- 
mands enjoined me to make choice of one, I even there 
declined the liberty he gave, and to his own election 
yielded up my youth His tender care, my lord, di- 
rected him to you Our hands were joined — but 

still my heart was wedded to it's foliy ! My only joy was 
power, command, society, profuseiiess, and to lead in 
pleasures : the husband's right to rule I thought a vulgar 
law, which only the deformed or meanly spirited obeyed ! 
I knew know directors but my passions; no master but my 
will ! Even you, my lord, some time o'ercome by love, 
was pleased with my delights ; nor then foresaw this mad 
misuse of your indulgence And, though I call my- 
self ungrateful while Town it, yet, as a truth, it cannot be 

denied that kind indulgence has undone me; it addfd 

strength to my habitual failings, and, in a heart thus 
warm, in wild unthinking life, no wonder if tbe gentler 
sense of love was lost. 

Lord r. Oh, Manly ! where has this creature's heart 
been buried ? [Apart, 

Lady T. What I have said, my lord, is qot my excuse, 
but my coafessioD ; my errours (give 'em, if you please, 

O ^ 
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a harder name) cannot be defended ! No ! What's in it's 
nature wrong, no words can palUaiey no plea can alter! 
What then remains, io my condition, but resignatioa to 
your pleasures ? Time only can convince you of my futore 
conduct: therefore, till I have lived an object of forgiTe- 

ncss, I dare not hope for pardon -The penance of i 

lonely contrite life \v£j;e little to the innocent; but to have 
deserved this separation will strew perpetual thorns upoa 
my pillow. 

Ladi^ G, Oh, happy, heavenly hearing ! 

Ladj/ T. Sister, farewell ! IKissing her,"] Yourvirtae 
needs no warning from the shame, that falls on me: but, 
when you think I have atoned my follies past« persuads 
your injured brother to forgive them. 

Lord T. No, madam ! Your errours, thus renounced, 
this instant are forgotten ! So d^ep, so due a sense of 
them, has made you what my utmusjb wishes formed, and 
all my heart has sighed for. Provoked Husband. 



AGIB AND SECANDER. 

Scene, A Mountain in Circassia, Time, Midnioht. 

IN fair Circassia, wh^re, to love inclin'd. 
Each swain was blest, for ev'ry maid was. kii^^ j 
At that still hour when awful midnight reigns. 
And none but wretches h^uiijb the.twjlig^ plains. 
What .time the moon had hung^ her lamp on high^ 
A^^ pass'djin radiance throggh th,^ cloudless sky. 
Sad, o'er ^he dews, two brother.shepber^.fledy 
Where wild'ring Fear and desp'rale Sorrow led s 
Fj?^8t as thjey press'd their. ftight, behind them lay 
Wild ravag'd plains, and valleys stole away. 
Ajong the mountain's bending. sidejL they ran, 
•Ji|l, fainjt an4 w?ak, S€pan4^t thus.Jbegaa; 
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Secan, O stay thee, Agib ! for my feet deny, 
Ko longer friendly to my life, to fly. 
Friend of my heart ! O torn thee and farrey. 
Trace our sad flight through alf it's length of way : 
And, first, review that long extended plain ; 
And yon wide groves; already pass'd with pain ; 
Yon ragged clifl^ whose dang'roos path we tried ; 
And, last, this lofty moontain't weary side. 

Jgib. Weak as tboo art, yet, haplet*^ mast tboo 
know 
The toils of flight, or some severer wo ! 
Still, as I baste, theTarUr shoaii behind. 
And shrieks and sorrows load the saddening wind : 
In rage of heart, with min in his hand. 
He blasts our harvests, and dtSorim our land« 
Yon citron grove, i% hence first in fear we came. 
Droops it's fair honours to the C'>nqu*r:ng flame : 
Far fly the swains, like os, in deep despair. 
And leave to ruffian bands their fleecy care. 

Secan, Unhappy land, wboM blessings tempt th# 
sword ! 
In vain, unheard, thou call'st thy Persian lord ; 
In vain thou courtSt him, helplevi, to thin^; aid. 
To shield the shf plierd, and proreci the maid ; 
Far ofl^ in tbougUless indolence restgri'd, 
ISoft dreams of love and pleasure M>otb his mind ; 
'Midst fair sultanas lost in idle joy. 
No wars alarm him, arid no fears annoy. 

Agib. Yet these green hills, in summer's sultry heat. 
Have knt the monarch oft a cool retreat* 
Sweet to the' sight is 2^abrdn*s flfiw'y plain. 
And once by maids and shepherds lov'd— «in vain : 
No more the virgins shall delight to rove 
By Sargis' banks, or Irwan's shady grove ; 
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On Tarkie's mountain catch the coolipg gale; 
Or breathe the sweets of A^y'* flowVy rale : — 
Fair scenes ! but, ab, no more with peace possessed, 
With ease alluring, aad with plenty blest. 
No more the shepherd's whit'oing tents appear; 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year ; 
No more the date, with snowy blossoms crown'd, 
But Ruin spreads her baleful fires around. 

Secan, In vain Circassia boasts her spicy grove>i 
For ever fam'd for pure and happy loves: 
In vain she boasts her fairest of the fair« 
Their eyes' blue languish, and their golden hair ; 
Their eyes, in tears, their fruitless grief must send ; 
Those hairs the Tartar's cruel hand shall rend. 

^gib. Ye Georgian swains ! that, piteous, learo from 
far 

Circassia's ruin and the waste of war; 

Some weightier arms than crooks and staffs prepare. 

To shield your harvests and defend your fair. 

The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue, 

Fix'd to destroy, and stedfast to undo; 

Wild as his land, in native deserts bred. 

By lust incited, or by malice led. 

The villain Arab, as he prowls for prey. 

Oft marks with blood and wasting flames the way : — 

Yet none so cruel as the Tartar foe. 

To death inur'd, and nurs'd in sci^nes of wo. 
He said ; when, loud, along the vale was heard 

A shriller shriek, and nearer fires appear'd; 

Th' affrighted shepherds, through the dews of night; 

Wide o'er the moonlight hills renew'd their flight. 

Collins^ 
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THE DIRGE. 

Bumkinet, GrubbinoL 

BumL Why« Gnibbinol^ dost thou so wistful seem ? 
There's sorrow in thy look^ if right I deem. 
'Tis true, yon oaks with yellow tops appear^ 
And chilly blasts begin to nip the year ; 
From the tall elm a show'r of leavea is borne. 
And their lost'beauty riven beeches mourn ; 
Yet ev'n this season pleasance blithe affords; 
Now the squeezed press foams with our apple hoards. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl. 
Let cider new wash sorrow from thy soul. 

Grub. Ah ! Bumkinet ! since thou from hence wert gone 
From these sad plains all merriment is flown ; 
Should I reveal my grief, 'twuuld spoil thy cheer. 
And make thine eye overflow with many a tear. 

Bumk. Hang sorrow! let's to yonder but repair^ 
And, with trim sonnets, cast away our care. 
Gillian of Croydon well thy pipe can play. 
Thou sing'st most sweet '' 0*er hills and far away." 
OF Patient Grissel I devise to sing. 
And catches quaint shall make the valleys ring; 
Come Grubbinol ! beneath this shelter, cunie. 
From hence we view our flocks securely roam. 

Grub. Yes, blithesome lad, a tale I mean to sing. 
But with my wo shall distant valleys ring ; 
The tale shall make our kidlings droop their head. 
For, wo is me ! — our Blouzelind is dead. 

Bumk, Is Blousselinda dead ? farewell my glee ! — 
No happiness is now reserved for me. 
As the wood pigeon coos without bis mate. 
So shall my doleful dirge bewail her fate. 
Of Bloozelinda fair I mean to tell. 
The peerlero outid, that did all maids excel. 
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Henceforth the morn shall dewy sorrow shedy 
And ev'ning tears upon the grass be spread ; 
The rolling streams with watVy grief shall flow, . 
And winds shall moan aload — \i^hen loud they blow. 
Henceforth, as ofl as autamn shall return. 
The drooping trees, ^heti'er it rains, shall mourn ; 
This season quite shall strip the country's pride. 
For 'twas in autumn Blouzelinda died. 

Where'er I gad, I Bloozelind shall view. 
Woods, dairy, bam, and mows our passion knew. 
When I direct my eyes to yonder wood. 
Fresh rising sorrow curdles in my blood. 
Thither I've often been the damsel's guide. 
When rotten sticks our fuel have supplied ; 
There I remember how her faggots large 
Where frequently these happy shoulders charge. 
Sometimes this crook drew hazel boughs' ado wn. 
And stuflTd her apron wide with nuts so brown; 
Or, when her feeding hogs had miss'd their way. 
Or wallowing 'mid a feast of aconis lay, 
Th' untoward creatures to the sty I drove. 
Ami whistled all the way— or told my love. 

If by the dairy's hatch [ chance to hie, ^ 

I shall her goodly countenance espyi I 

For there her goodly countenance' I've seen ; 
Set off with kerchief starch'd and pinners clean^ 
SometinrHis, like wax, she rollathe butter round,. 
Or with the wooden lily prints the pound. 
Whilom I've seen her skim the clouted cream. 
And prejss from 5pongy curds tbe milky stream ; 
But now, alas ! these ears shall hear no more 
The whining swine surround the dairy door; 
No more her care shall fill the hollow tray. 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 
Lament, ye swine I in gtui\\.\tk^ a^wd ^<^uv ^rief» - 
For yoQ, like me, have \ost 'joxit ao\^ t*\\%^^ 
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When iD tbe Irani the mmo^img flail I ply. 
Where from her siere the cfoifl^ waf W4m^ ia fljr. 
The poultry there will aeem arauAd io vUiimI, 
Waiting upon her charitabk haad : 
No succoor meat tbe pookry notr raa fiod, 
Por they, like me, have lost tbesr BlousdMid^ 

Whenever by yon bariey'UKnr I paM, 
Before my eyea will trif the tidy taaii, 
I pitched tha aheavea (oh! could I do ao m^w), 
Which fbe in rotvf pil'd on tbe growiag mow. 
There tr'ry deal my heart by love wa# i^aii/d. 
There the sweet kits my courtabip baa explaia'd : 
Ah ! Biooselind! that mow I ne'er »l»all ^e. 
But thy memorial will revive in me. 

Lament, ye fieldi! and mefol iymptot^i ihow. 
Henceforth let not tbe smelling prim roue grow ; 
Let weeds instead of butterflow'rt appear ; 
And meads, instead of daisies, hemlock bear; 
For cowslips sweet let dandelions spread. 
For Blouzelinda, blithesome maid ! is dead. 
Lament, ye swains ! and o'er her grave bemoan^ 
And spell ye right this verse upon her stone : 
*' Here Blouzelinda lies — Alas, alas ! 
Weep shepherds! — and remember flesh is grass/* 

Grub, Albeit thy songs are sweeter to mine ear 
Than to the thirsty cattle rivers clear. 
Or winter porridge to tbe lab'ringyonth. 
Or buns and sugar to the damsel's tooth ; 
Yet Blouzelinda's name shall tone my lay ; 
Of her I'll sing for ever and for aye. 

When Bloozeiind-expir'd, tbe wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell ; "^ ; 
The solemn dea^h-watch click'd the hoar she died, 
And shrilling crickets in the chimney cried ; 
The boding raven on her cottage sate. 
And with hoajve croaking ¥r«rBt'd. ^ ^WsKt l^te\ 
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The lambkin, which her wonted tendance bred, 
Dropp'd on the plains that fatal instant dead ; 
Swarm'd on a rotten stick the bees I spied. 
Which erst I saw when Goody Dobson died. 

How shall I> void of tears, her death relate ? 
While on her darling's 'bed her niAther sate, 
Tiiese words the dying Blouzelinda spoke ; 
And of the dead let none the will revoke. 

" Mother/' quoth she, '' let not the poultry need, 
And give the goose wherewith to raisfe her breed ; 
Be these my sister's care — and ev'ry morn 
Amid the ducklings let her scatter com ; 
The sickly calf, that's hous'd, be sure to tend. 
Feed him with milk, and from bleak colds defend. 
Yet ere I die — see, mother, yonder shelf. 
There secretly I've hid my worldly pelf; 
Twenty good shillings in a rag I laid. 
. Be ten the parson's, for my sermon paid — 
The rest is yours : my spinning wheel and rake 
Let Susan keep, for her dear sister's sake : 
My new straw hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
Let Peggy wear, for she's a damsel clean : 
My leathern bottle, long in harvests tried. 
Be Grubbinol's — this silver ring beside : 
Three silver pennies and a ninepence bent, 
A token kind to Bumkinet is sent." 
Thus spoke the maiden, while her mother cried. 
And, peaceful, like the harmless lamb she died. 

To show their love, the neighbours far and near 
J^ollow'd, with wistful look, the damsel's bier, 
Sprigg'd rosemary the lads and lasses bo're. 
While dismally the parson walk'd before. 
Upon her grave the rosemary they threw. 
The daisy, butterflow'r, and endive blue. 

After the good man watv\'d u« from his text, 
Tiat none could teU Yr\xosfe.vuiaNRw\^Wxiw8i\iKxx^ 
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He said^ that Heav'n would take her soul^ no doubt^ 
And spoke the hour-glass in her praise — quite out. 
To her sweet mem'ry flow'ry garlands strung* 
O'er her now empty seat aloft were hung ; 
With wicker rods we fenc'd her tomb around. 
To ward from man and beast the hallowM ground. 
Lest her new grave the parson's cattle rase. 
For both his horse and cow the churchyard graze. 

Now we trudg'd homeward to her mother's farm. 
To drink new cider mullM with ginger warm; 
For Gaffer Tread well told us, by the by, 
Excessive sorrow is exceeding dry. 

While bulls bear horns upon their curled brow^ 
Or lasses with soft strokings milk the cow ; 
While paddling ducks the standing lake desire, 
Or batt'ning hogs roll in the sinking mire; 
While moles the crumbled earth in hillocks raine; 
So long shall swains tell Blouzelinda's praise. 

Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy strain. 
Till bonny Susan sped across the plain : 
They seiz'd the lass, in apron clean array'd. 
And to the alehouse forcM the village maid ; 
In ale and kisses they forget their cares. 
And Susan Blouzelinda's loss repairs. Gat. 



^ IMOGEN AND PISANIO. 

Lno. I would thou grew'st unto the shores o' th' have». 
And question'dst every sail : if he should write. 
And I not have it, 'twere as a paper lo^t 
With offer'd mercy in it. What was the last. 
That he spoke with thee ? 

Pis. 'Twas his queen, his queen . 

Imo. Then wav'd his handkerchief? 

Pis. And kissM it, madam* 
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Jffto. Senseless linen^ hlippier therein than I : 
And that was all ? 

Pis, No, iriadam ; for so long 
As he could mark nfte with bis eye, or I 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief^ 
Still waving, as the fits 'and "^ifs of's tnind 
Could best express how slow his soul sailM on. 
How swift his ship. • 

Imo, Thou should'st have made him ev'n 

I 

As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis. Madam, so I did. 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings; crad'd 

'em, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution. 
From space, hiad pointed him sharp as my needle; 
Kay followed him till he had melted froia 
The smallness of a gnat to air ; and then ^ 

Have turn'd mine eye, and wept — but, jgood Pisanic?, 
When shall we hear from hi rti? 

Pis. Be assured, madsm. 
With his next vantage. 

Imo, I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell hinj 
How I would think on him at certain hours. 
Such thoughts, and such ; or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest and his honour; or could charge him 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T' encounter me with orisons (foi* then 
I am in Heav'n for him), or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
And, like the ty raax\o\xa \ixe^SXi\\\^ ^ >Sa^ tslW^^ 
Shakes all out buda irombVoN^xxv^* %«.Kew^^^ 
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FERDINAND AND MIRANDA. 

Ferdinand bearing a log. 

Fer. There be some sports are painful^ but their labour 
Delight in them sets off: some kinds of baseness 
Are nolSly undergone, and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task would be 
As heavy to me as 'tis odious, but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead. 
And makes my labours pleasures : O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabb'd ; 
And he's composed of harshness. I must move 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up 
Upon a sore injunction. My sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says, such baseness 
Had never like executor ; I forget. 
Nay these sweet thoughts do ev'n refresh my labour^ 
Least busy when I do it. 

Enter Miranda ; and Prospero at a distance, unseen, 

Mira. Alas ! now, pray you. 
Work not so hard ; I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs, that you're enjoin'd to pile : 
Pray set it down, and rest you : when this burns, 
'Twill weep for having wearied you : my father 
Is hard at study ; pray now rest yourself; 
He's safe for these three hours. 

Fer. O, most dear mistress. 
The sun wi!l set before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira, If you'll sit down 
I'll bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 
I'll carry't to the pile. 

Fer, No, precious creature, 
I'd rather crack my sinewSi breik m^ X^^Oiii 
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Than you should such dishouour undergo. 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mir a. It would become roe 
As well as it does you ; and I should do it 
With much more ease; for my good will is to it. 
And yours it is against. 

Pros. Poor worm ! thou art infected^ and 
This visitation shows it. 

Mira, You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress ; 'tts fresh morning with 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you 
(Chiefly that I may set it in my prayers). 
What is your name ? . 

Mira. Miranda. O, my father, 
I're broke your best to say so ! 

Fer. Admir'd Miranda ! 
Indeed, the top of admiration, worth 
What's dearest to the world : full many a lady 
I've ey'd with best regard, and many a time 
Th' harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear ! for sev'ral virtues 
Have I lik'd sev'ral women, never anv 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she own'd. 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you. 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of ev*ry creature's best. 

Mira, I do not know 
One of my sex ; no woman's face remember. 
Save from my glass my own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men than you, good friend. 
And my dear father ; how features are abroad 
I'm skilless of; but by my modesty 
(The jewel in my dower), I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imaginatiou fgim ^ «Ja»^. 
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Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
I do forget. 

Fer, I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda ; I do think a king 
(I would not'so f) ; and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than I would suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul speak; 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service, there resides 
To make me slave io it, and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mira, Do you love me ? 

Fer, O Heaven, O Earth, bear witness to this sound. 
And crown what I profess with kind event. 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me to mischief ! I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i' th' world. 
Do love, prize, honour you. 

Mira, I am a fool. 
To weep at what Vm glad of. 

Pros, Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections ! Heav'ns rain grace 
On that which breeds between ^m. 

Fer. Wherefore weep you ? 

Mira^ At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I tlesire to give ; and much less take 
What I shall die to want ; — but this is trifling; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself 
The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful Cunning, 
And prompt me plain and holy Innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not ril die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I'll be your servant. 
Whether yen will or no. 
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Fer. My mistresi, my dearest. 
And I thus hamble ever. 

Mira. My husband, then ? 

Fer, Ay, with a heart so willing^ 
As bondage e'er of freedom ; here's my hand. 

Mira, And mine, with my heart in't* And now faNwdl 
Till half an hour hence. . Sbakbs?bab. 



PORTIA AND BRUTUS. 

, For. Brutu8> my lord ! 

Bru. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore riae you now ? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

For. Nor for yours, neither. You have ungently^ Brutas^ 
Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at supper^ 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about. 
Musing, and sighing, with your arms across ; . 
And, when I ask'd you what the matter was. 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks: 
I urg'd you farther; then you scratched your head. 
And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not ; I 

But with an angry wafture of your hand, - 

Gave sign for me to leave you : so I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience. 
Which seem'd too much enkindled ; and, withal. 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour. 
Which sometime hath his hour with evVy man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape. 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition^ 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear, my lord^ 
Make me acquainted v^wYi '^out ^viM^^^ %^>fc^ 
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Bru. I sun not well in health* and that ii all. 

For. Brutos is wise \ and* were he not in liaalth^ 
He would embrace the means to come by it* 

BnL Why* so I do : — Good Portia, go to \m\. 

Pot. Is Bratossick r and is it physical 
To walk anbraced^ and suck up the huaours 
Of the dank morning ? What* is Brutus sick « 
' And will he steal out of bis wholesome bad* 
To dare the vile contagion of tlie nighty 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutim ' 
You have some sick oflence within your mind* 
Which* by the right and virtue of my placf, 
I ought to know of: and* upon my kncrs* 
I charm you* by my once commendeil liAauty, 
Sy all your vows of love, and that great vow, 
Which did incorporate and make us one* 
TThat you unfold to me* yourself* your half* 
Why you are heavy; and what men to night 
Have had resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or seven* who did hide their faces 
£ven from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not* gentle Portio. 

Por. I should not need* if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage* tell mc* Brutus* 
Is it excepted* I should know no secrets* 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself* 
But* as it were* in sort* or limitation ; 
To keep with you at meals* comfort your bed* 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more* 
Portia is Brutus' harlot* not his wife. 

Bru. You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As. dear to me as are the ruddy drops* 
That visit my sad heart. 



■ 
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Tor. If this were true, then shoald I know this secret 
I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman that lord Bratus took to wife : 
I grant, I am a woman ; hot, witha^ 
A woman well reputed ; Cato'a daughter. 
Think you, 1 am no stronger than my sex/ 
Being so fathered, and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them : 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Oiying myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh. Can I bear that with patience. 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

BrU' O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 

[Knocking within^ 
Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in a while ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
Ail my engagements I will construe to thee. 
All the charactery of my sad browS : 
Xeave me with haste. 

Shakbspeab. 

ORLANDO AND ROSAUND. 

Ros. I will speak to him like a saucy lackey, and, un- 
der that habit, play the knave with hioL — Do you hear, 
forester ? ^^ 

Or la. Very well: What would you ? 

Ros, I pray you, what is't o'clock ? 

Orla, You should ask me what time o'day ; there^s no 
clock in the forest. • 

Ros, Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else 
sighing every minute, and groaning every hour, would de* 
ect the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. 
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Orlm. And why not the swift foot of time ) had not 
that been as proper ? 

Mos. By no meansi sir : Time trsYels in divers paces 
with divers persons: I'll tell yon who Time ambles withaU 
who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and who 
he stands still wiihal ? 

Orla. I prithee, whom doth he trot withal ? 
Ros, Marry, he trots hard with a yoang maid, between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is solemniMd : 
if the interim be but a aennight. Time's pace ii so hard» 
that it seems the length of seven years. 
Orla. Who ambles Time withal ? 
Moe. With a priest, that lacks Latin, and a rich man 
that hath not the goul : for the one sleeps easily, because 
he cannot stady ; and the other lives merrily, because he 
feels no pain ; the one lacking the burden of lean and 
wasteful learning, the other knowing no burden of heavy, 
tedious penury : these Time ambles withal. 
Orla. Whom doth he gallop withal } 
Eos, With a thief to the gallows: for, though he goat 
softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too loon there, 
Orla. Who stays it still withal ? 
Ro8. With lawyers, in the vacation ; for they sleep he- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not how Time 
moves. 

Orla, Where dwell you, pretty youth f 
Ro9. With this shepherdess, my sister ; here, in the 
skirts of the forest^ like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orla, Your accent is something finer than you could 
purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Ro8. I have been told so of many : but/ indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in 
his youth an inland man ; one that knew courtuhip too 
well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him read 
many» lectures against it; and I thank God I am ca^ ^ 
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abuses our young plants with carving Itosalind on their 
barks; hangs ode* upon hawthorns, and elegies on bram- 
bles ; all, furaooth, deifying' the name of Hosalind ; if 1 
could meet that fancy-monger I would give him some 
good counsel, for he seems to have the quotidian of lore 
upoD him. 

Orla. ] am he, that is bo love-shak'd ; I pray you, tell 
me your remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my unclc'a marks upon you ; he 
taught me how to know a man in lore ; in m hich cage of 
rushes 1 am sure you are noL prisoner. 

Orla. What were hie marks > 

Roi. A lean cheek, which you have not ; a blue eye 
and sunken, which you have not; an unquestionable spi- 
rit, which you have not ; a beard neglected, which you 
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Ros. Me believe it! you m^y as soon make bar ihst 
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you lo?e believe it ; which I warrant she is apter to do, 
tbao to confess she does ; that is one of the points in the 
which women still give the lie to their consciences. Bat« 
in good sooth, are you he that bangs the verses on the 
trees wherein Rosalind is so admired ? 

Orla. I swear to thee, yooth, by the white band of 
Rosalind, I am that be, that unfortanate he. 

Ros, Bat are you so much in love as your rhymes 
speak ? 

Orla, Neither rhyme nor reason can express how mach. 

Ros, Love is merely a madness ; and, I tell yoo, de- 
serves as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do : 
and the reason why they ar^ not so punished and cured is, 
that the lunacy is so ordinaiy; that the whippers are in 
love too : yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orla. Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to ima- 
gine me his love, his mistress; and I set him every day to 
woo me : at which time would I, being but a moonish 
youth, grieve, be eiTeminate, changeable, longing, and 
liking; proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full 
of tears, full of smiles ; for every passion something, and 
for no passion truly any thing, as boys and women are, for 
the most part, cattle of this colour : would now like him ; 
now loath him ; then entertain him, then forswear him ; 
now weep for him, then spit at bim ; that I drave my 
suitor from his mad humour of love to a living humour of 
madness; which was to forswear the full stream of the 
world, and to live in a nook, merely monastic : and thus 
I cur'd him : aud this way will I take upon me to wasb 
your liver as clear as a sound sheep's heart, that there shall 
not be one spot of love in't. 

Orla. I would not be, cured, youth. 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosa* 
lind, and come every day to my cot and woo me. 

P2 
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Orh. Now, by the faith of my love, I will ; tell me 
where it it is ? 

Bos. Go with me to it, and I will show it yoa ; and, by 
the way, you shall tell me where io the forest yoa life : 
will you go ? 

Oriom With all my heart, good youth. 

Ros, Nay, nay, you must call me Rosalind. — Conie, 
sister, will you go ? SeAXEspBAt. 

LEAR AND CORDELIA. 

Exifr Lear in a Chair carried by Sm-vamU, 

Phy§. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of sleep 
We put ffesh garments on him. 
Be by, good madam, when we do awake him : 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. O my dear father ! restoration hang 
Her mediciue on my tips, and lei this kiss 
Repair those violent barms, that my two sisters 
Have in tby reverence made. 

Phy». Kind and dear princess! 

Corm Had you not been their father, these whites iakei 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this face 
To be expos'd against the warring winds ? 
Mine enemy's dog, though be had bit me, should 
Have stood that night against my fire : and wast 
Thou fain, poor father, to hovel thee with swine 
And rogues forlorn, in short and musty straw i 
Alack, 'tis: wonder that thy life and wits 
At once had not concluded all. He wakes ! — 
Speak to him. 

Phys. Madam, do you speak, 'tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares your majesty f 

Lcar» You do me wrong to take me out o'th' grave; 
Thou art a soul in b\U%» W\.\ ^jqol V^Q>3»si 
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Upon a wheel of fire, tliat mine own tetn 
I>o scatd like molten lead. 

Cor, Sir, do you know me? 

Lear, Yon are a spirit, 1 know, when did 3{oa die ^ 

Cor, Still, still far wide. 

Phys, Hc*8 scarce awake, let bim alone awhile. 

Lear, Fair dayltgbt, where have I been ? 

W here am 1 ? 

I'm much abus*d. I should er^n die with pity 
To see another thus. I know not what ; 
I will not swear these are my hands-: let's 8ee> 
I feel this pin prick : would I were assur'd 
Of my condition. 

Cor. O look oa me, sir. 

And hold your band in benedicttoo o*er me. — 
No» sir, you must not knee). 

Lear, Pray do not mock- me ; 
I am a very foolish food old man,. 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal ptalnly with yoo^ 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know yam, and know this man. 
Yet I am doubtful : for I'm mamly ignorant 
What place thi« is, and ail the skill 1 have 
Remembers not these garments ; nay, I know not 
Where 1 did lodge last night Do not laugh at me. 
For, as I am a man, 1 think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, And so I am, I am ! 

Lear, Be your tears wet ? Yes, 'faith ; I pray you,, 
weep not. 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it ; 
I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong.. 
You have some cause, they have none* 

Cor, No cause, no oause !• 
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Lear. Am I in France > 

Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 

Ltar. Do not abuse tii«. 

Fky}. lie comforied, good niadam ; the great n 
You BEe 19 cur'd : desire him tu go in. 
And trouble him no more till farther settling. 

Cor. WiM'i please your higliness walk ? 

Z<car. You must bear ^vith me ; 
Pray you now, forgtt and forgive ; 
I am old and foolish. SHAKESfEAiu 
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ALICIA AND JANE SHORK. 

Alic. Stilt, my fair friend, still shall I 6nd you that 
Still shall these sighs heave after one another. 
These trickling drops chase one another still. 
As if the posting messengers of grief 
Cooid overtake the hours fled far away. 
And make old Time com* back ? 

J. Sh. No, my Alicia, 
Heaven and his saints be witness to my thuu^^hls. 
There is no hour of all my life o'erpast, 
Tirat I could wish to take it's turn again. 

Alic. And yet some of those days my friend liasknowi 
Some of those years might pass for goMen ones. 
At least if womankind can judge of happiness. 
What could we wish, we who delight in empire. 
Whose beauty is our sov'reign good, and gives as 
Our reasons to rebel, and pow'r to reign, 
"What could we more than to behold a monarch. 
Lovely, renown'd, a conqueror, and young. 
Bound In our chains, and sighing at our fee 

J. S/i. 'Tis true, the royal Edward was a 
The goodly pride of all our English youth; 
He was the very joy of all that saw him. 
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Formed to delight, to lore, and to 

Impassive spirits and aogelic natofcs 

Might have been charai'd, like yicldiag brnwui wi 

Stoop'd from tbeir Heav'o, aad listeo'd to bis ulkio^ 

But what had I to do with kings and ooorts ? 

My homble lot bad cast woe far beneath bim ; 

And, that he was the first of all mankind. 

The bravest, and most iorely, was my cnise. 

Alic, Sure something more than fortune joined yoar loves. 
Nor could his greatness, and his gracious form. 
Be elsewhere matchM so well, as to the sweetness 
And beauty of my friend. 

J. Sh. Name him no more : 
He was the bane and ruin of my peace. 
This anguish and these tears, these are the legacies 
His fatal love has left me. Thou wilt see me. 
Believe me, my Alicia, thou wilt see me, 
Hre yet a few short days pass o'er my head, 
Abaudon'd to the very utmost wretchedness. 
The hand of pow'r has seiz'd almost the whole 
Of what was left for needy life's support ; 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. 

Alic. Joy of my life, my dearest Shore, forbear 
To wound my heart, with thy foreboding sorrows ; 
Raise thy sad soul to better hopes than these ; 
Lift op thy eyes, and let them shine once more. 
Bright as the morning sun above the mist. 
Exert thy charms, seek out the stern protector. 
And sooth his savage temper with thy beauty : 
Spite of his deadly, unrelenting nature. 
He shall be mov'd to pity, and redress thee. 

J. Sh. My form, alas ! has long forgot to please^ 
The scene of beauty and delight is changed : 
No roses bloom upon my fading cheek. 
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><'or laughing graces watiton in my eyes ; 
Hut haggard Grief, lean lookinf; salluw Care, 
Anil pilling Discontent, a rueful train, 
JlH-ell on Diy brow, all hideous and fotlorn. 
One only shadun of a hope i^ li;tV me ; 
The nuble oiinjed Haatiiigs, of tiis go<>due% 
Has kindly underla'en to lit: niy advocate. 
And move my liumble suit to angry Gloater. 

Alic. Does Hastings unJertalcc to plead yot 
But wherefore should be not P Hastings baa eyes J-^ 
The gentle lord has a right tender heart. 
Melting and easy, yielding to imprcBsion, 
And caching the soft fl^ime from each new beauty |J 
But youis sliall charm him long. 

J. Sh, Away, you flatterer ! 
Nor charge his generous meaning with a waakaeaa, ' 
Which his great soul and virtue must diadain. 
Too much of love thy hapless friend has pros'd. 
Tod many giddy foolish haurs are gone. 
And in fantaitic measures ilanc'd away : 
May the remaining few know only frieniJahip. 
So ihou, my dearest, truest, best Aiicia, 
Vouchsafe lo lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner (here ; I will give up mankind. 
Forget the transports of increasing pasaion. 
And all the pangs we feel for it's decay- 

Alic. Live ! live and reign for ever in my bosom ; 

[Embracing'. 
Safe and unrivall'd there possess thy own ; 
And you, the brightest of the stars nbuve. 
Ye saints, that once were women here below. 
Be witnesa of the truth, the holy friendship. 
Which here to this ojy other self 1 vow. 
If I not hold her nearer to my soul. 
Than every other joy the world can give. 
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Let poverty, deformity, and shame. 
Distraction and detipair, seiae me oa Earthy 
Let not my faitMesti ghost bare peace bereafiter, 
Nor taste the bliss of your celestial fellowship. 

J. Sh. Yes, thou art true, and only tboq art true : 
Therefore these jewels, once tiie lavish bounty 
Of royal £dward's love I trust to thee ; [Giving a catkcti' 
Receive this, all that I can call my own. 
And let it rest unknown and safe with thee; 
That, if the state's injustice should oppress me. 
Strip me of all, and turn me out a wanderer. 
My wretchedness may find relief from thee. 
And shelter from the storm. 

Alio, My all is thine ; 

One common hazard shall attend us both. 
And both be fortunate, or both be wretched; 
But let thy fearful, doubting heart be still ; 
The saints and angels have thee in their charge. 
And all things shall be well. Think not the good,- 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done. 
Shall die forgotten, all ; the poor, the prisoner. 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Wha daily own the bounty of thy hand. 
Shall cry to Heav'n, and pull- a blessing on thee ;. 
Ev'n man, the merciless insulter man, 
Man who rejoices in our sex's weakness,- 
Shall pity thee, and, with unwonted goodness, . 
Porget thy foiling^, aud record thy praise. 

.J. 8h, Why shonld I thiiork, thaf man will do for mi^* 
What yet he never did fbr wretches like me ? 
Mark by what partial justice we are judg'd : 
Such is the fate- unhappy women find. 
And such the curse entai I'd upon our kind. 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove. 
Free and unquestion'd, through the wilds of love; 

V5 
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While woman, sense and natare't easy fool. 

If poor weak woman swerve from virtue's rule. 

If, strongly cbarm'd, she leave the thorny way. 

And in the softer paths of pleasure stray, ^ 

Buin ensues, reproach, and endless shame. 

And one false step entirely damns her fam« : 

In vain with tears the loss she may deplore. 

In vain look back on what she was before ; 

She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more., Ro>te. 



•-- -■ I 



STERLING AND MRS. HEIDELBERG. 

Sterl. No fish? — Why the pond was dragged but 
yesterday morning— —There's carp and tench in the 

boat. Pox on't! if that dog Lovewelt had an; 

thought, he wou'd have brought down a turbot, or some 
of the land-carriage mackrell. 

Mrs. HeideL Lord, brother, I am afraid his lordship 
and sir John will not arrive while it is light. 

SierL I warrant you. But* pray, sister Heidel* 

berg, let the turtle be dress'd to morrow, and some venison 
— and let the'gardener cut some pineapples — and get out 

some ice. Pll answer for wine, I warrant you 

ril give them such a glass of champagne, as they never 
drank in their lives — no, not at a duke's table. 

Mrs, Heidel, Pray now brother, mind how you be- 
have. I am always iu a fright about you with people of 
qualaty. Take care, that you don't fall asleep directly 
after supper, as you commonly do. Take a good deal of 
soulF: and that will keep you awake — and don't burst 
•ut with your horrible loud horselaughs. It is monstrous 
wulgar. . * 

Sterh Never fear, sister J 

Clandestine Marriacr 
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STERLING, LORD OGLEBY, AND CANTON. 

SterL 1 hope, my lord, that your lordship slept well 

in the night 1 believe there are no better beds ia 

Europe than I haye — I spare no pains to get them, nor 
money to buy them — His majesty, God bless him, donH 
sleep upon a better out of his palace ; and if I said in, too, 
,1 hope no treason, my lord. 

Lord Og, Your beds are like every thing else about 
you — incomparable! — They not only make one rest 
well, but give one spirits, Mr Sterling. 

SterL What say you, then, my lord, to another walk 
in the garden ? You must see my water by daylight, and 
my walks, and my slopes, and my clumps, and my bridg«^ 
and my flow'ring trees, and my bed of Dutch tulips. — 
Matters look'd but dim last night, my lord. I feel the 
dew in my great toe — but 1 would put on a cut shoe, that 
1 might be able to walk you about — I may be laid up to 
morrow. 

Lord Og. 1 pray Heaven you may ! [Aside. 

SierL What say yop, my lord ? 

Lord Og. I was saying, sir, that I was in hopes of 
seeing the young ladies at breakfast : Mr. Sterling, they 
-are, in my mind, the finest tulips in this part of the world, 
be, he, he! 

Can. Bravissimo, my lor ! ha» ha, he ! 

Sterl. They shall meet your lordship in the garden 
— we won't lose our walk for them ; I'll take you a little . 
round before breakfast, and a larger before dinner, and 
in the evening you shall go the grand tour, as I call it. 

But, my lord, I will wait upon you in the garden : we 
have but little a time to breakfast, — Til go for my hat 
and cane, fetch a little walk with you, my lord, and then 
for tke hot rolls and butter ! [Exit. 
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Ijord Og, I shall attend you with pleasure Hot 

rolls and butter in July ! I sweat with the thoughts of it— 
What a strange beast it is ! 

Clandestine Marriacs. 



LORD OGLEBY, STERLING, MRS. HEIDEL- 
BERG, MISS STERLING, FANNY, AND 

CANTON. 

Lord Og. Great improvements, indeed, Mr. Sterling ! 
wonderful improvements I The four seasons in lead, the 
flying Mercury, and the basin, with Neptune in the 
middle, are in the very extreme of fine taste. You have 
aft many rich figures as the man at Hyde Park* Corner. » 

SterL The chief pleasure of a country house is to make 
improvements, you know, my lord. I spare no expense, 

not I Thid is quite another-goess sort of a place 

than it was when I Brst took it, my lord. We were 

surrounded with trees. I cut down above fifty to make 

. the lawn before the house, and let in the wind and the 

sun — smack smooth — as you see,*-^^ Then I made a 

greenhouse out of the old laundry, and turned the brew- 
house into a pinery. — The high octagon summer house, 
you see yonder, is raised on the fnastof a ship, given me by 
an East India captain, who has turned many a thousand 
of my money. It commands the whole road. All the 
coaches, and chariots, and chaises, pass and repass under 
your eye. V\\ mount you up there in the afternoon, my 
lord. • 

Lord Og, No, 1 thank you, Mr. Sterling. 

SterL 'Tis the pleasantest place in the world to take a 
pipe and a botth, arid so you shall say, my lord. 

Lord Og. Ay, or a bowl of punch, or a can of flip, 

Mr. Sterling ! for it looks like a cabin in the air. If 

flying chairs were \n use, \.Vi^ c«.^>2iVck m\^ht make* a voy- 
age to the Indies iu Vx sx\\\, \l\x^\i^^W\.^\?Cvt ^\tn,^. 
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Can. HtL, h% ha, ha ! 

Mrs, Heidel. My brother's a little comical in his ideas, 
my lord ! — But youM( excuse him. 1 have a little Gothic 
dairy, fitted up entirely in my own taste. In the eyening 
I shall hope for the honour of your lordship's company to 
take a dish of tea there, or a suUabub warm from the 
cow. 

Lord Og, I have every moment a fresh opportunity 
of admiring the elegance of Mrs. Heidelberg*— the very 
flower of delicacy, and cream of politeness. 

ilfrf. Heidel. O, my lord ! — ILeering at Lord Oglehy, 

Lord Og. O, madam I — [Leerir^ at Mrs, Heidelberg, 

Sterl, How d' ye like these close walks, my lord ? 

Lord Og, A most excellent serpentine ! It forms a 
perfect maze, and winds like a true lover's knot. 

Sterl, Ay, here's none of your straight lines here 
but all taste — zig-zag — crinkum-crankum — in and out 
— right and left — to and again — twisting and turning 
like a worm, my lord ! 

Lord Og, Admirably laid out, indeed, Mr. Sterling ! 
one can hardly see an inch beyond one's nose any where 

in these walks. You are a most excellent economist 

of your land, and make a little go a great way. It 

lies together in as small parcels as if it was placed in pots 
out at your window in Gracechurch Street. 

Can. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Lard Og. What d'ye laugh at. Canton ? 

Can. Ah ! que cette similitude est drole ! so clever 
what you say, mi lor ! 

Lord Og, [To Fanr^} You seem mightily engaged, 
madam. What are those preUy hands so busily employed 
about ? 

Panjv^. Only making up a nosegay, my lord ! 

Will your lordship do me the honour of accepting it? 

[Presentwg it. 
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Lord Og. I'll wear it next niy heart, madam! — '- 
I see the young creature dotes on me ! [AparL 

Mits SterL Lord» sister; you've loaded his lordship 
with a bunch of flowers as big as the cook or the oone 
carries to town, on a Monday morning, for a beaupot*^— 
Will your lordship give me leave to present you with this 
rose, and a sprig of sweet briar ? 

Lord Og, The truest emblems of yourself madam! til 
sweetness and poignancy. — A little jealous, poor soul ! 

[Apart, 

Stcrl, Now, my lord, if you please, IMI carry you to 
see my ruitis. 

Mrs. HeidcU You'll absolutely fatigue his lordship 
with over walking, brother ! 

Lord Og. Not at all, madam ! We're in the garden of 
Eden, you know; in the region of perpetual spring, youth, 
and beauty. ILeerit^g at the women. 

Mrs. Heidel. Quite the man of qualaty, I vow and 
pertest. lApart 

Can. Take a my arm, my lori [Lord Ogleby leans on him, 

Stei*L I'll only show his lordship my ruins, end the 
cascade, and the Chinese bridge, and then we'll go in to 
breakfast. 

Lord Og. Ruins, did you say, Mr. Sterling ? 

Sterl. Ay, ruins, my lord ! and they are reckoned 
very fine ones, too. You would think them ready to tumble 
on your head. It has just cost me a hundred and fifty 
pounds to put my ruins in thorough repair. This way, if 
your lordship pleases. 

Lord Og. [Going, stops. ^ What steeple's that we see 
yonder ? — the parish church, I suppose. 

Sterl. Ha, ha, ha ! that's admirable. It is no church 

at all, my lord ! it is a spire, that I have built against a 

tree, a field or two off, to terminate the prospecL One 

mast alivays baye a c\iutcVi, ot ^xv^belUk, or something to 
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terminate the prospect, yoa know. That's a rule in taste, 
my lord ! 

Lord Og. Very iogenioos, indeed ! For my part I de- 
nre no finer prospect than this I see before me. [Leering 
at the womtnl Simple, yet yaried ; bounded, yet exten- 
sive Get away. Canton! [^Pushing away Canton,'] I 

want no assistance — I'll walk with the ladies. 

SterL This way, my lord ! 

Lord Og, Lead on, sir ! ^We young folks here, will 

follow you. Madam 1 Miss Sterling !——— Miss 

Fanny ! I attend you ! 

Clandestine Marriaoe. 



CALISTA AND SCIOLTO. 

Cal. It is Sciolto ! Be thyself, my soul ; 
Be strong to bear his fatal indignation, 
That he may see thou art not lost so far. 
But somewhat still of his great spirit lives 
In the forlorn Calista. 

Sci, Thou wert once 
My daughter. 

Cal Happy were it I had died^ 
And never lost that name. 

ScL That's something yet ; 
Thou wert the very darling of my age : 
I thought the day too short to gaze upon thee. 
That all the blessiugs I could gather for thee. 
By cares on Earth, and by my prayers to Hoav'n^ 
Were little for my fondness to bestow ; 
Why didst thou turn to folly, then, and curie me ? 

CaL Because my soul was rudely drawn from yours ; 
A poor imperfect copy of my father ; 
It was, because I lov'd, aikl was a woman. 
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Sci, Hadftt thou been honest, thou hadst been a cherabifflf 
But of thai juy, as of a geni long lost^ I j 

Beyond redemption gone, think we no more. 
Hast thou e'er dar'd to meditate on death ? ■ | 

Cal, I have, as on the end of shame and sorrow. 

Sci. Ha I answer me ! Say, hast thoo coolly thought.^ 
^Tis not the stoic's lessons got by rote. 
The pomp of words, and pedant dissertations^ 
That can sustain thee in that hour of terrour; 
Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it. 
But, when the trial comes, they stand aghast ; 
Hast thou considered what may happen after it ? 
How thy account may stand, and what to answer f 

Cal. I've turn'd my eyes inward upon myself. 
Where foul offence and shame have laid all waste f 
Therefore my soul abhors the wretched dwellings 
And longs to find some better place of rest. 

Sci. 'Tis justly thought, and worthy of that spirit. 
That dwelt in ancient Latian breasts, when Rome 
Was mistress of the world. I would go on> 
And tell thee all my purpose ; but it sticks 
Here at my heart, and cannot find a way. - 

Cal, Then spare the telling, if it be a pain. 
And write the meaning with your poignard here. 

ScL Oh! truly guess'd — seest thou this trembling 
. hand ? — [Holding up a dagger. 

Thrice justice urg'd — and tbrice the slackening sinews 
Forgot their office, and confessM the father. 
At length the stubborn virtue has prevail'd; 
It must, it must be so — Oh ! take it then, 

[Giving the dagger. 
And know the rest untaught. 

CaL I understand you. 
It is bat thus, and both are satisfied. [She offers to kiU^ 
herself; Sciolte cc^fies ItoCd of her arm. 
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^ SeL A moment ; give me yet a moment's^ space. 

The stern^ the rigid jadge, has been obeyM ; 

Now nature, and the father, claim their turns. 

I've held the balance with an iron hand, 
' And put off ev'ry tender human thooght. 

To doom my child to death ; but spare my eycM 

The most unnatural sight, lest their strings crackj^ 

My old brain split, and I grow mad with horrour. 
Cal, Ha ! Is it possible ? and is there yet 

Some little dear remains of love and tenderness 

For poor, undone Calista in your heart ? 

5^2. Oh ! when I think what pleasure I took in thee. 

What joys thou gav'st me in thy prattling infancy. 

Thy sprightly wit, and early blooming beauty ; 

How I have stood, and fed my eyes upon thee. 

Then, lifting up my hands, and, wond'ring, bless'd thea; 

By my strong grief, my heart ev'n melts within me ; 

I could eursc nature, and that try ant honour. 

For Slaking me thy father and thy judge : 

Thou art my daughter still. 
Cal For that kind word, 
-Thus let me fall, thus humbly to the earth. 

Weep on your feet, and bless you for this goodness, 

Oh ; 'tis too much for this offending wretch. 

This parricide, that murders with her crimes^ 
9 Shortens her father's age, and cuts him off, 
I Ere little more than half his years are numbered. 

Sci. 'Would it were otherwise -^ but thoa must 

die. — 
Cal. That I must die, it in my only comfort ; 
^ Death is the privilege of human nature. 

And life without it were not worth our taking. 

Come then, 
. Thou meagre shade ; here let me breathe my last* 

Charm'd with my father's pity and forgiveness. 
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More than if angels tun'd their golden Tiols, 
And sung a requiem to my parting soul. 

Sci, I'm summoned hence ; ere this my friends expect ne. 
There is I know not what of sad presage. 
That tells me, I shall never see thee more ; 
If it be so> this is oor last farewell. 
And these the parting pangs» which nature feeh. 
When anguish rends the heart-strings — Oil, my daughter! 

Rows. 



LADY TOWNLY, MRS. TRUSTY, AND 

POUNDAGE. 

Mrs. T. Dear madaro> what should make your lady- 
ship so ill ? 

Lady T. How is it possible to be well, where one is 
killed for want of sleep ? 

Mrs. T. Dear me, it was so long before you nmgi 
madam, I was in hopes your ladyship had been finely 
composed. 

Lady. T. Composed ! why I have lain in an inn, here) 
this house is worse than an inn with ten stage-coaches; 
what between my lord's impertinent people of bosiness io 
a morning, and the intolerable thick shoes of footmen at 
noon, one has not a wink of slee'p all night. 

Mrs. T. Indeed, madam, it's a great pity my lord 
can't be persuaded into the hours of people of quality 
— though I must say that, madam, your ladyship is cer* 
tainly the best matrimonial manager in town. 

Lady T. Oh, you are quite mistaken. Trusty! 1 
manage very ill ! for, notwithstanding all the powei 
I have, by never being over fond of my lord — yet 1 
want money infinitely oftener than he is willing to givi 
it me. 

Mrs. r. Ah I i£ Yu« \otd%\u^ C5^^ld but be brought U 
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play himself, madam, then he might feel what it is to 
want money. 

Lady T. Ob, don't talk of it ! do you know that I am 
^indone. Trusty ? 

Mrs, T, Mercy forbid, madam ! 

Lady T. Broke^ ruined, plundered ! stripped eyen 

to a confiscation of my last guinea ! 

Mrs, T, You don't tell me so, madam 1 
Lady T, And where to raise ten pounds in the world 
> — What is to be done. Trusty ? 

Mrs, T, Truly, I wish I were wise enough to tell you, 
madam ; but may be your ladyship may have a run of 
better fortune upon some of the good company that comet 
here to night 

Latfy T. But I have not a single guinea to try my for* 
tune. 

Mrs. T, Ha ! that's a bad business, indeed, madam 
— ^Adad, I haye a thought in my head, madam, if it is not 

too late 

Lady T, Out with it quickly then, I beseech thee. 
Mrs, 7. Has not the steward something of fifty pounds, 
madam, that you left in his hands to pay somebody about 
ibis time. 

Lady T, Oh ay ; I had forgot — 'twas to a — what's 
bis filthy name ? 

Mrs, T, Now I remember, madam, 'twas to Mr. 
Lutestring, your old mercer, that your ladyship turned 
off about a year ago, because he would trust you no 
longer. 

iMdy T. The ?cry wretch! If he has not paid it, 
run quickly, dear Trusty, and bid him bring it hither 
immediately. [Exit Trusty,] Well, sure mortal 
woman neyer had such fortune! five, five and nine, 
against poor seven, for ever I — No, after that horrid 
bar of my chance — that lady Wronghead's fatal red 
fist upon the table, I saw \X liw^ Vw^^ssi^^ ^H'tx x.^ 
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w'm another stake -—-xSit up all night — lose all one's 
money — dream of winning thousands — wake witbost 

a shilling! and then How like a h;^ I look!— 

In short — the pleasures of life are not worth this dis- 
order. If it were not for shame* now, I could al- 
most think lady Grace's sober scheme not' quite so 

ridiculous If ray wise lord could but hold his tongnt 

for a week, 'tis odds, but I should hate the town in a fbrt- 
ni^ht — But I will not be driven out of it, that's posili?e. 

"Enter Mrs. Triaty. 

Mrs^ T. Oh» madam, there's no bearing of it; Mr. 
Lutestring was just let in at the door as I came to tbe 
stair foot ; and the steward is now actually paying biA 
the money in the hall. 

Ladjf 7*. Run to the staircase head again — and scream 
to him, that I must speak with him this instant. 

[Mn, Tm$iy rufu out and speakh 

Mr$,T. lWUhin\ Mr. Poundage!— a hem! £&> 
Poundage, a word with you, quickly ! 

Pound. \^lViihm.\ I'll' come to you presently. 

Mrs. 71 [fTjiV/iiis.} Presently won't do, man; yea 
must come this minute. 

Pounds [ Within ] I am but just paying a Ijttlemoiie}^ 
here. 

ilfrs. T. [Within\ Od's my life, paying money! 
Is the man distracted ? Come here, I tell you, ta my lady, 
this moment quick ! 

Enter Mrs, Trustj^^ 

Lady T. Will the monster come, or no ? 

Mrs. T^ Yes, I hear him now, madam ;. he is hobbluig 
up as Ust as he can. 

Lady T, Dont let him come in — for he will .keep 
a such babbling about hii accounts — my brain ia notable 
to bear him. 

[Pcufidoge conies to tKt door» wlh a money boi 
in His hmA. 
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Mrs, T, Ob, it's wdl you are come^ sir ; where's th^ 
A fly pounds ? 

. P<mnd. Why here it is ; if you had not been in sach 
baste^ I should have paid by this time — the man's now 
writing a receipt below for it. 

Mrs, T, No matter; my lady says yon must not 
pay him with that money ; there's not enough, it seems 
— there's a pistole and a guinea that is not good iji it — 
besides, there is a mistake in the account, too. [Twitching 
the bag from him ] But she is not at leisure to examine it 
BOW : so you must bid Mr. What-d'ye-calUum call another 
time. 

Lady T, What is all that noise there ? 

Pound. Why, and it please your ladyship 

. La^ T, Pr'y, don't plague me now; but do as you 
^ere ordered. 

Pmnd. Nay, wliat your ladyship pleases, madam. 

[Exit, 

Mrs. T, There they are madam — [Pours the money out 
-of the bag.J — The pretty things were so near falling into a 
aasty tradesman's hands, I protest it made me tremble for 
them!, — I fancy your ladyship had as good give me 
tbat bad guinea, for luck's sake — thank you, ma'am. 

[ Takes a guinea. 

Lady T, Why I did not bid you take it. 

Mrs, T. No; but your ladyship looked as if you were 

just going to bid me ; and so I was willing to save you 

the trouble of speaking, madam. 

Provoked Husband. 

CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE AND FAULKLAND. 

€apt, Ahs. Faulkland, you're welcome to Bath again : 
you are punctual in your return. 

Fmlk. Yesj i bad nothing to detain va&^ wli^^^Vscw^ 
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finbhed the business I went on. Well, what news sioc^ 
I left you ? How stand matters between yoa and Lydta? 

CapL Abt. 'Faith, much as they were ; I have not siea 
her since our quarrel ; however^ I expect to be recalM 
every hour. 

Faulk. Why don't you persuade her to go off with yw 
at once ? 

Capt, Ahs. What« and lose two thirds of her (brtaiM? 
You forget that, my friend. No^ no, I could have 
brought her to that long ago. 

Faulk. Nay, then, yoa trifle too long — if yoa art 
sure of her, propose to the aunt, in your own character, 
and write to sir Anthony, for his consent. 

Capt. Abs. Softly, softly ; for though I am convinced 
my little Lydia would elope with me as ensign Beverley, 
yet am I by no means certain, that she would take me with 
the impediment of our friends' consent, a regular ham- 
drum wedding, and the reversion of a good fortune on my 
side; well, but Faulkland, you'll dine with us to day at 
the hotel ? 

Faulk. Indeed, I cannot ; I am not in spirits to be of 
such a party. 

Capt. Abs. By Heavens ! I shall fors^vear your com- 
pany. You are the most teasing, captious, incorrigible 
lover ! — Do love like a man. 

Faulk. Ah ! Jack, your heart and soul are not, like 
mine, fixed immutably on one only object. You throw 
for a large stake, but, losing — you could stake, and 
throw again : — but I have set my sum of happiness on 
this cast; and not to succeed, wer« to be stripped of all. 

Capt. Abs. But, for Heaven's sake ! what grounds for 
apprehension can your whimsical brain conjure up at 
present ? 

Faulk, What grounds for apprehension, did you say 2 
Heavens ! are there nox, a v\!kti\x«wk^\ \l^^\ ^^x. Vskc spirits 
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— ^^ her health — her life — Oh! Jack, when delicate and 
feeling souls are separated, there is not a feature in the 
sky, not a movement of the elements, not an aspiration 
of the breeze, but hints some cause for a lover's appro* 
hension ! 

Capt. Abs. Ay, but we may choose whether we will 
take the hint or not. So then, Faulkland, if you wer6 
convinced that Julia were well, and in spirits, you woiiid 
be entirely content ? 

Faulk. I should be happy beyond measure^*! ant 
anxious only for that. 

Capt, Ahs, Then cure your anxiety at once — Miss 
Melville is in perfect health, and is at this moment in Bath. 
Faulk. Nav, Jack — don't trifle with me. 
Cktpt, Abs. She is arrived here, with my father, within 
this hour. 

Faulk. Can you be serious ? 

Capt. Abs, I thought you knew sir Anthony better, 
than to be surprised at a sudden whim of this kind.— 
Seriously then, it is as I tell yOu — upon my honour. 

Faulk. My dear Jack — now nothing on Earth can 
give me a moment's uneasiness. 

Enter Fag. 
Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, is below. 
Capt. Abs. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within a 
mile of sir Anthony, and he shall tell you how your 
mistress has been ever since you left her. Fag, show 
the gentleman up. [Exit Fag. 

Faulk. What, is he much acquainted in the family ? 
Capt, Abs. O, very intimate : he is likewise a rival 
of mine — that is, of my other self's, for he does not think 
his friend, captain Absolute, ever saw the lady in ques« 
tion; — and it is ridiculous enough to bear him complain 
to me of one Beverley,, a concealed, skulking rival, who — 
Efiulk. Hush ! — He's here ! 
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Enier AcrtM. 

Acres, Hah I my dear friend, noble captaioi vA 
honest Jack, how dost thoo ? just arrived, 'faith, as yoQ 
see. — Sir, your humble senraot. Warm work oa the 
roads. Jack — odds whips and wheels ! I've travelled liki 
a comet, with a tail of dust all the way, as long at the 
Mall. 

Capt, Abs. Ah 1 Bob, you are indeed an ecceotrie 
planetj but we know your attraction hither — giie nc 
leave to introduce Mr. Faulkland to yon ; Mr. FaalkluKii 
Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, I am most heartily glad to see yoa : sir, 
I solicit your connexions.— Hey, Jack — what, thb is 
Mr. Faulkland, who 

Copt. Abs. Ay, Bob, miss Melville's Mr. Faulkland. 

Acres, Ah ! Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a happf 
man ! 

Faulk, I have not seen miss Melville yet, sir,— I 
hope she enjoyed full health and spirits in Devonshire! 

Acres. Never knew her belter in my life, sir, never 

better. — Odds b lashes and blooms ! she has been as 
healthy as the Gt;rman Spa* 

Faulk, Indeed !~I did hear, that she had been a little 
indisposed. 

Acres, False, false, sir — only said to vex yon: quite 
the reverse, I assure yoo; 

Faulk. There, Jack, you see she has the advantage of 
me ; I had almost fretted myself ill. 

Capt, Abs, Now are you angry with your mistress for 
not having been sick. 

Faulk, No, no, you misunderstand me: yet surely 

a little trifling indisposition is not an unnatural consequence 

of absence from those we love. — Now confess isol 

there somethmg unkind in this violent, robust, unfeelia*' 
health } 
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G^t, Ahs, Ob, it was very uDkind of her to be well in 
your absence to be sure ! 

Acres. Good apartments. Jack. 

Faulk, Well, sir, but you were sayiog, that miss Mel- 
ville has been so exceedingly well — ^.what then, she has 
been merry and gay, I suppose ? — always in spiritii, bey } 

Acres. Merry, odds crickets ! she has been the bell 
and spirit of the company, wherever she has been-— so 
lively and entertaining ! so full of wit and humour ! 

Faulk. By my soul ! there is an innate levity in woman« 
that nothing can overcome. — What! happy, and I 
away ! , ^ 

Capt. Ahs. Just now, you weie only apprehensive for 
yoor mistress's spirits. 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and spirit of 
t^e company ? 

Capt. Abs. No, indeed, you have not 

Faulk. Have I been lively and entertaining ? 

Capt. Ahs. O, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Faulk, Have I been full of wit and humour? 

Capt, Ahs. No, 'faith, to do yeu justice, you have 
been confoundedly stupid, indeed. 

Acres. What's the matter with the gentleman ? 

Capt. Abs. He is only expressing his great satisfaction, 
at hearing that Julia has been so well and happy — -that's 
all — ^^hey, Faulkland ? 

Faulk. Yes, yes, she has a happy disposition I 

Acres. That she has, indeed — then she is so accom- 
plished — so sweet a voice— so expert at her harpsi- 
chord — such a mistress of flat and sharp, squaHante, 
rumblante, and quiverante! — there was this time month — 
odds minnums and crotchets! how she did cherup at Mrs. 
Piano's concert ! 

Faulk, Fool ! fool that I am ! to fix all my happiness 
on such a trifler 1 'Sdeatb ! to make herself the pipe aud 

a 
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h9\\9imQa^ 9S a circU ! to lootli ber light Wart with 
catches and glees ! — What can you ny to this, •ir^ 

Capt, Abi, Why, that I^ abould be glad to hear ny 
nMslvett. hmd bvea no iBeiTy» sir. 

Waulk Nay, «iay, nay -^ I'm sot aorry. tll«talhe Iht 
bean happy — no, no, I am glad of that — IfvoiiMiiM 
haf« had her sad or sick — but she has boea dancing too, 
I doubt not? 

Acre9, What does the geintftemao say aboot dancing? 

(k^. Aks* He says the lady we spejdt of dances u 
xteW aashe sings. 

Acres, Ay« truly, does she — there was at oar last 
race baM — 

Faulk. Hell and the devil! There! there — I toM yos* 
so! I told yoa so !• oh! she thrives in my absence—! 
dancing 1 but her whole feelings have been ia orppositioa 
with mine; — I have been anxio08> silent, pensive^ se- 
dentary — my days bai^e been hoota of care^ my nights 
of watchfulness She has been all health ! spirit! laagh! 
song ! dance ! — oh ! monstrous, monstrous levity ! 

Gapu Aifs. For Heaven's sake ! Faulk land, don't ex- 
pose yourself 80« — -Suppose she baa danced, what then? — 
does not tbo ooremwny of society often oblige—- 

RtuUk W«ll, well, VM contain myself — perhaps^ as 
you say — for form sake. What, Mr. Acres, you were 
praising miss Melville's manner of dancing a minuet— - 
hey ? 

Acr€9, O, I dare insure her (or that — but what I was 
going to speak of was her country dancing: — odds swim- 
mings ! sbc^ has such an air with her ! — 

Faulk, Now disappointment on her— defend this, Ab- 
solute> why don't you defend this ? — country dances ! 
jiggs and reels ; am I to blame now ? a minuet I could 

have forgiven — I should not have minded that I say, 

labouiA not have reg^axd^d ^mmti^t— but country dalices! 
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Oh! bad she made one if» a cotillion^ I bdlere 
I could have forgiven even that — but to be monkey led 
fb^anight!— 16 rtrfi the g^tintlet^ thrbugh a string of 
amorous^ palming puppies! — to show pac^s, like a 
managed filly! — Oh^ Jack, there never cail be but one 
th^h iik thd vfot\d, ^h6vA a truly modest and delicate 
woman ought to p^ir with in a cotsntry dance ; and even 
then the riest df the couples shcyuld be her great uncles 
and aunts ! 

• Capt. Ahs, Ay, C6 be suifd ! grandfather^ and grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk, If there ht but one vicious mifid in the set^ 
if will 8prea4 like a contagion — the attoospbere becomes 
electrical to love, aAd each amorous spark darts through 
every link of tbechi&in! — 1 must leave you-«IownI 
am somewhat fiTurried— and that confounded looby has 
perceived it. 'The Rivals. 

KATHARINE SUMMONED BEFORE THE 
HIGH COMMISSION COURT. 

Scene, a Hall in Black Frian, 

The Court sitting for the Trial qf Stueen Katharine — The 
King, Wolsey, Gampeius, Norfolk, Suffolk, Chtxmherlain, 
Level, Crwnwell, Bishops, Judges, Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Clerk qfthe Court, Officers and Guards, discovered. 

WoU Whilst our commissiion from Rome is read. 
Let silence be commanded. 

King, What's the need ? 
It hath already publickly been read. 
And on all side« the authority allow'd ; 
You may then spare that time. 

WoL Be'tso: — proceed. 

O'om. Say, Henry, king of England, come into the court. 
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Oerk. Henry, king of Englaod, &c. 

King, Here. 

Crom» Say, Katharine, queen of England, come iatotbe 
. court. 

Clerk, Katharine, queen of England, &c 
Enter the Sueen, preeeded by Guil4ford, with a QiMm, 
which he places ; then the Qtiten kneels, 

Sueen, Sir, 1 desire you do me right and justice. 
And to bestow your pity on me : for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, . 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifl^rent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding — [She rises ] Alas,Bri 
III what have I ofiended you ? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure. 
That thus you should proceed to pufme off. 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witness^ 
I have been to you a true and humble wife. 
At all times to your will conformable. 
-Sir, call to mind. 

That I have been your wife in this obedience. 
Upward of twenty years, and have been bless'd 
With many children by you : if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report. 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 
Against your sacred person, in God's name. 
Turn me away ; and let the foul'st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir. 
The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, o^ an excellent 
And unmatchM wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wisest prince, that there had reigned by many 
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A year before : it is not to be question'd. 

That they had gathered a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business. 

Who deem'd our marriage lawful : wherefore I humbly 

Beseech^you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advisM ; whose counsel 

I will implore : if not, i' the name of Heaven, 

Your pleasure be fulfill'd ! 

fFoL You have here, lady. 
And of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning. 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause : it shall be therefore bootUss, 
That longer you defer the court ! as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

Cum, His grace 
Hath spoken well, and justly : therefore, madam^ 
It's Bt this royal session do proceed; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Shicen. Lord Cardinal, — [Campeius riiei% 

To you I speak. 

JVoL Your pleasure, madam ? [IVolsey advances, 

Slueen, Sir, 
I am about to weep; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dream'd so), certain. 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I'll turn to sparks of fire. — 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Siieen. I will, when you are humble ! nay, before. 
Or Heaven will punish me. I do believe, 
Induc'd by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge. 
You shall not be my judge } for it is you 
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Have blown this co^l betwixt my lord ^qd me« — 

Which Heay'o'D d^w qi^eoch ! — Therefore^ 1 sj»y agaio, 

1 utterly abhor, yi^, fr^W my wul 

Refm? ypu Ipr »y iudgp ; w^gm, yet pace nKWf , 

I hold my most ninliciops fpe, and tlupk not 

At all a tViettd U^ triiMi. 

WoL Mad«KP« you dp ojie wrong : 
I have no spleen against you ; noir ii\jll9iif:0 
lor youj or any : how far I \^y.($ pj:QC^e4^d^ 
Or how far f9rtber ^11, is Dwr^ted 
By a commission from th^ con^i^tpry. 
Yea, the whole pon^isjtory of Ronite. Yqn eb4i:ge mc. 
That I l\4ye blown tbi9 cpftl : I dp deny it : 
The king is present : if it be jPCiQVn to \^^^ 
That I gainsay my deed, bofV in&y t^C i|royt|d^ 
And worthily, my falsehood ! y^p ^ Vm^ll 
As you have done my truth. 
In him 
It lies, to cure me : and tb^ care js^ t^ 

Remove these thougbU (r^m XiW • ^ V^bil^ kl^h^f. 
His highness shall speak in, I ^. b^fSfTf^Qh 
Y(MI> gr^i0U3 madam, to unthjnk y^jff *f ^^9S' 
And to say so no more. 

%:««. JJy lord, my M, 
J am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cuni^iiig. Yq^'m Aif^* amd b^iB^U W^(^' 
You sign yquf pluci^ M\d C)il)il^ in full ^ewii^^ 
With meekness md hji)pu)ity : V^t y^oiy |ie;^r^ 
Is crammed with arrogancy^ splfieOi 9^ Pfuji^ a 
That again 

I do vafuH ym for my yffig^i rr an4 l^ffce^ 

Before you all, app^ftl «9)i^ ^^e p^pfi^ 

To bring my whole «^s^ 'fcwf» Wl Miw*!* 

And to be j^dgM by Ivfi* 

[She sfi\^rtcLf^^ iA tM |Rfi^» mi 9Jf^P iQ iim 
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Camf^ The queen is^ obstinate. 
Stubborn lo jaaiieey nfti to aocoae it, tnd 
Disdainful to be tFied by it;;^tis not welk 
She's, going Kwny* 

King, Call her a^in. 

Clerk, Kftthaiine, ({oeen of CiighitMi, coHM into iht ctmrt. 

Guild* M«dam^ 3Hi« ere cmll'd back. 

Sueen. What need ]rouiiMt& it I 'Fray yo», k^eep yo«rr 
way 7- 
When you are call'd, return:-^ Now tfae Lord help> 
They vex me past my patience ! — *ftliy yon, fitss on :—- 
I will not tarry ; Bo, nor evei^ BMrre, 
UpoD this bosinesfl^ toy appearAivee make 
In any of their eoorti» SnMcfeiPKAii. 

SAimm AND BELVIDteiElA. 

Bel [Wiih&m.l Lead i*e, iead tne, tny vifcgin6>. 
To thai kind voices 

SrUmr Bthiderti* 
My lord, my love,, my refgge ! - 
Happy «iy eya% whi$a t^y behold thy &ea I 
My heavy heart will leaf e it'a deiefol iMating 
At sight o| Ibee, and boand with sprightfyil j*y^* 
Oh, smile ! as when ear loves were in thfeic tfprin^^ 
And cheer my fainting so«l ! 

JaJ^i At wbeo oar loves 
Were in their spring! Has then my fortttue c^iang'dthee?' 
Art thou not, Belvidera, tttU thesanie. 
Kind, good, and tender, to my arms first found tl^te ? 
If thou ari Ulter'd, where sfagall 1 bavis barbam } 
Where ease my loaded hewrt? Qbi wbet« aeiaplaM f 
. Bel. Dees tliis appear like cbaage, ef lovfe d^cayibg. 
When thus 1 tb#ow myself kno thy besom. 
With all the rtsekMioa rf strong irtkli I 
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I joy more in thee. 

Than did thy mother, when she hugged thee first. 

And bless'd the geds for all her travail past. 

Jaff, Can there in woman be such glorious fiitb ? 
Sure all ill stories of thy sex are false ! 
O, woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you ! 
Angela are painted fair> to look like you : 
There's in you all that we believe of Heav*n ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth. 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! 

Bel, If love be treasure, we'll be wondrous rich ; 
O! lead me to some desert, wide and wild» 
Barren as our misfortunes, where my aoul 
May have it's vent, where I may tell aloud 
To the high Heavens, and ev'ry listening planet. 
With what a boundless stock my bosom's fraught. 

Jqff* Oh, Belvidera! doubly I'm a beggar; 
Undone by fortune, and in deb^ to thee« 
Want, worldly want, that hungry, ineagre fiends 
Is at my heels, and chases me in view. . 
Canst thou bear cold and hunger? Can these limbs, 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty } ^ 
When banish'd by our miseries abroad 
(As suddenly we shall be), to seek out. 
In some far climate, where our names are strangers. 
For charitable succour; wilt thou then, 
When in a bed of straw we shrink together. 
And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads ; 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 
Hush my cares thus, and shelter me with love ? 

Bel. Oh! I will love thee, ev'n in madness love the 
Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 
I'd find some intervals, when my poor heart 
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Should 'suage itself^ ^Dd be let loose to thine. 
Though the bare earth be all our resting place. 
It's roots our food, some cliff our habitation, 
I'll make this arm a pillow for thine head ; 
And, as thou sighing liest, and swellM with sorrow, 
Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy soul, and kiss thee to thy rest ; 
Then praise our God, and watch thee till the morning. 
Jaff, Hear this, you Heav'ns, and wonder how you 
made her ! 
Reign, reign, ye monarchs, that divide the world. 
Busy rebellion ne'er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine; 
Like gaudy ships, the obsequi<>as billows fall. 
And rise again, to lift you in your pride ; 
They wait but for a storm, and then devour yoa : 
I, in my private bark already wrecked. 
Like a poor merchant, driv'n to unknown land, 
That had, by chance, pack'd up his choicest treaiiure. 
In one dear casket, and sav'd only that ; 
Since I must wander farther on the. shore. 
Thus hag my little, but my precious store, 
Uesolv'd to scorn, and trust my f^te no mo/'e. 

Otwav. 
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TO THE REV. WII4JAM VKWQL 

September 31, 1719. 
AMICO mio, be pleas^ to buy me a gkmer'B diapMad 
pencil. I have glazed the two frames, deeigMod lo ffCtW» 
my pine plants. Bnt I cannot mend the kilcboa wind*** 
til), by the help of that implement, i c«n redtiee Ibe glM» 
to it's proper dimensions. If I were a plumher, I shoild^ 
be a complete glazier, and possibly tb« happy lime mtf 
come, when I shall be seeo trudging- away to, ihe seigli- 
bonring towns^ with a shelf' of- glass hangifig' al my back. 
If government should impose another tax opon thai eMH 
modity, I hardly know a business, in which » g^ileoiaB 
might more succesfuMy employ himself. A Chisese> of 
ten times my fortune, would avail himself of such an op- 
portunity without scruple ; and why should not I, who want 
money as much as any mandarin in China ? Rousseaa 
would have been charmed to have seen me ao occupied, 
and would have exclaimed, with rapture, *' that he had 
found the Emilius, who (he supposed) had subsisted only in 
bis own idea/' I would recommend it to you to follow 
my example. You will presently qualify yourself for the 
task, and may not only amuse yourself at home, but may 
even exercise your skill in mending the church windows ; 
which> as it would save money to the parish, would coo- 
liuce, together w\\^. ^o\xt other ministerial accomplish^ 

iMAtfj to mAke you exit^m*\^ V^Y^^^'^^"^^^^^^ 
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1 ha« (iglrt prair of lane pigeuns. Wlieft I first iiitet 
the garden in the morning, 1 find them peMied upon Ihtf 
wall, waiting for tbeir breakfan, for 1 feei^t them always 
■pon the gravel walk. If your tvhh shoaltt tie accoifi* 
^shed, And you shrtultt iinil youoclf ferrni;hed witli tht 
wings of a ikive, I shall untkiubledly ftni) you amongst 
tlMm. Only be so gi>oi1, it'tlra*, slioukl be the casi.>, toan- 
Mnjnce yourself by dome meani or other. For I rraagtnd 
ytmt crop will require wmettmig better titan tare* to fill IT. 

Yow mother anil 1, last week, matie a trip lA a post- 
«bai*o to Gayhur^, the seat of Mr. Wrrght, about fbirr 
mites o(K He understood that I did not much afiiitfe 
girang* faces, and sent over his servant tm purpose to in- 
form me, that he was ^oing into Leioesw rehire, a:n<i i-bary 
K 1 okoffi to see the gardens, I migitt gratify my self, with- 
•ubdatt^r of seeing (he proprietor. 1 accept«d the invKa- 
tion, md' was delighted with al I I fotind there. The sitiw 
■ion is happy, the gardens elegatntly disposed, the hothoiiss 
in tfte most flourishing stiite, and the orange trees the niosi! 
eapiivating creatMes of the kind I ever saw. A man, in 
ihort, had^ need have the talents of Cox or Langford, th« 
WKdoneera, to do th« whole scene jitstioe. Our l»V6 
uo^ you all. Votrfit _ W. Ctw^Ml 



TO THE REV. WrLUMM UNWIN. 



YGU like 10 hear from nle— Thisis a' vtty gdo* 
iVBMrt'wby I shottld write — but 1 have nothing to say— = 
This seems equally a good reason why I should not— ^ 
Teli iP yon Had- aligtiied* front' your horse at otrf A)or this 
ftortling' and' ae this pfesent writing, bring' five o'tHotk-in 
Ihe afternoon; had found occasion to say to me — " Mr, 
fioivpec, yon- Have nnt spoke since I caroii in, have yoa 
iMotVerii netfcT to ftp ealr again'?" itvmuld l>o btH~ a poot 
lejily, if, in answer to th^ suoiraons, I should p1e»d taa- 
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bllity ai) my best, and only excuse. And this, by the wty, 
suggests te me a seasonable piece of instruction* and re- 
minds me of what I am yery apt to forget, when I have 
any epistolary business in hand — that a letter may be writ- 
ten upon any thing or nothing. Just as that any thing or 
nothing happens to occur. A man, that has a journey be- . 
fore him twenty miles in length, which he is to perform on I 
foot, will not hesitate, and doubt, whether he shall set out | 
or not, because he does not readily conceive how be shall ' 
ever reach the end of it ; for he knows, that by the simple I 
operation of moving one foot forward first, and then the 
other, he shall be "sure to accomplish it. So it is in the 
present case, and so it is in every similar case* A letter 
is written as a conversation is maintained, or a journey 
perPorrned, not by preconcerted or premeditated means, a 
new contrivance, or an invention never heard of before, but 
merely^ by maintaining a progress, and resolving, as a pos- 
tillion does, having once set out, never to stop till we reach 
the appointed end. IF a man may talk without thinking, 
why may he not write upon the same terms ? A grave 
gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, square-toe. Stein- 

-- kirk figure, >*oul() say ♦* My good sir, a man has no 

right to do either/' But it is to be hoped, that the pre»eut 
century has nothing to do with the mouldy opinions of the 
last; and so, guod sir J^auncelot, or sir Paul, or whatever be 
your name, step into your picture frame again, and look 
as if you thought for another century, and leave us mo- 
derns, in the mean time, to think when we can, and to 
%vrite whether we can or not, else we might as well be dead 
MS you are 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem to 
look back upon the people ol' another nation, almost upon 
creatures of another species. Their vast rambling man* 
sions, spa'ciotn-i^alls, and painted casements; the gotbic 
porcbi smothered with honeysuckles ; their littU garde Q5> 
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and 'bigh walls'; their box edgings^ balls of holly, and 
yew tree stalues are become so entirely unfashionable now/ 
that we can hardly believe it possible, that a people, who 
resembled us so little in their taste, should resemble us in 
any thing else. But in every thing else, I suppose, they 
^ere our counterparts exactly, and time, that has sewed 
up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk hose to 
a neat pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just 
where it found it. The inside of the man, at least, has un^ 
dergone no change. His passions, appetites, and aims, are 
just what they ever were. They wear perhaps a hand* 
somer disguise than they did in days of yore ; for philo* 
phy and literature will have their effect upon the exterior, 
but, in every other respect^ a modern is only an ancient in 
a different dress. Yours, 

W. COWPEIU 



TO MRS. COWPER. 

August Gl,. 1780. 
MY BEAR COUSIN, 

I AM obliged to you for your long letter, which 
did jK)t seem so, and for your short one, which was more 
than I had any reason to expect. Short as it was^ it con- 
veyed to me two interesting articles of intelligence. Aq 
account of your recovering from a fever, and of lady Cow« 
per's death. The latter was, I suppose, to be expected ; 
for by. what remembrance I have of her ladyship, who 
was never much acquainted with her^ she had reached 
those years, that are always found upon the borders of 
another world. As for you, your time of life is compara- 
tively of a youthful date. You may think of death as 
much as you please (you cannot think of it too. much), but 
I hope you will live to think of it many years. 

It costs me not much dilficulty to suppose^ that my 
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friendi, who wev« already gromm oM, wfaeo I mm then 
laAt, art M Hilt, but it eattt lae a g«od dctti BmMtktmi^ 
Ihiok •£ IhoBe, wh6 wtn at that time jromg, ai^ hmf 
older Ukaa ihcy wem. Not having baen an eye wkaea ejf 
the change, that tkne has ma^ in tHem, and my fermet 
idea of the« net being corrected by ot>aerr>atien> if re* 
maim the naae; my memory presencs me wMi tMs hmi|6 
vnimpaived, and, while it retaiw the resembhince of what 
they were, ibrgets^ that, by this time, the pictore may 
hare lott much of it^ii Hkenesa, threvgh the afteracion, tb^ 
9ueeeeding years have made* in the eriginfal'. I know net 
what inipfeasionff Time may have made* npenr your perMn, 
for while ht« claws (ae- our grannams ca)^^ then^) stiike 
dee|if ftMTowe io seme faces, he seems- to- sheatfr them with 
much tenderness, as if fearfal of Ariwg iajtiry^ fe^ofherft 
But, thevrgh an enemy to the person, he is a fViend to the 
mind, and you have found him- so. Though, even in this 
respect, bis treatment ef us depends upon what he meets 
with at our hands ; if we use him well, and listen to bis 
admonitions, he is a friend indeed, but otherwise the worst 
of enemies, who takes from us daily something Chat we 
rained, and gives us nothing better in it^s stead. It is well 
with them, who, hke you, can stand a tiptoe on the moan* 
rain top of human life, lQk>k down with pleasure upon the 
t^l ley they have passed*, and" sometimes stretch their wiiig» 
in joyftil'hope of a happy (Tight mto eternity. Yet a Kttle 
while, and your Hope will Be accomplished! 

When you can favour me with a little account of* your 
own family, without inconvenience, I shall be glad* to re* 
ceive it; for, though separated from my kindred by littb 
more than half'a century ofmiles, t know aa little oftheis 
concerns, as if oceans and continents were iffterposed* be- 
tween us. Tours, Wl Cowpea» 



TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWiN. 

Aii|ii«t 3, 17S; 



W DEAH FRIEND, 

IT is a Bart or paradox, but it u true : vis »« never 
more indungsr, than when tve think ouradves most secure; 
nor, in reality, more secure, than when tvc seeni <o be ninut 
itk d^gv> Hotli sules a( this appareol contrad iciion were 
laMly venlieij in my experience — passing tvom the greeit- 
hotuato tbebarii, I saw three kittens [fur we have so maay 
iu our retinue) loukiag with &x«i\ attention oa someihinif, 
which lay on the ibrasbold of a door nailed up. 1 loulc 
but little Botice uf tbem at first, but a loud hisi engnged 
loe to attend more closely, when behold — a viper ! the 
largest that 1 renwiuber to have se<Q, rearing itsolf. dartiaif. 
it's Wked tongue, and ejaculaiing tlie albretaid lti»s at tlie 
nose tii a ItitUii, almost in contact vriib bis lips. 1 ran 
ijito th» hall tor a hoe with a l»ng tunJIe, with which 1 in- 
tended to assail him, and, returning in a few tueoirdx, 
missed him : he wan gone, and 1 feved Itad eitcnpcd tnu. 
Stili, howeveti, the kiUeu lat watching immovably no tha 
same spot. 1 coocluded, therufbre. lhj»l., xliding bflweuiu 
Uieiluo* and the thresfauid, b« bad fuuuil hiiwayuutof 
ihe garden into tbe yard. — 1 went vound immediately, and 
there fauad him lu close conversation with tbc old (.at. 
whose curiosity, being eHCiied by ae novel an a(f|ieamiia', 
inoiined lies to pat bit head rapaaUidly with hec fora fuoi^ 
with'her olaws however, shaatbed, and not iaangf i*. but in. 
theway of philosophic inquiry and eutrainatiuu. To piC' 
vonbher flailing % victiui to m laudable an cxerciu of 
Iter talents, I iuterposed in a. moment w^tti the hoe, and- 
pepfoi'fliad upon him anaoLofdecapitttlsun, which, tliuuf^li 
nob i(nmediately mortal, proved su in the eiul. lliul bA 
aUdiisto the paseagee, where it is dark, or had hr, wlua 
in the yard, melrwitii no inlArrufttiDo. fvn liitt oat, awl 
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secreleJ himielf in any of the outhouses, it is hardly poni- 
ble but tbattonie ol* the family mu A have htea bi(t«u; ht 
migtil have been irodtien upnn without bein^ perceivnl, 
and have slipped away before the lu&erer could have ilis- 
tinjfuished what foe had wounded him. Three year* igo 
we di'covered one in the » me place, which (lie barbti 
■lew with a trowel. 

I have iwogoldlinches, which, in the Biimmrr, occupy ilie 
greenhouie. A few day» since, being employed in clean- 
ing out their cages, I placed that which I had in hand upm 
the table, while the other hdng againiit the wall ; the win- 
dows and the dooH slood wide open. I went to till the 
foantpin at the pump, and, on my return, was not a little 
gorprised In find a pnldltnch »ilting on the top of the cagel 
had been cleaning, and singing to, and kissing the' goldliiicb 
within. I appruacheil him. and he discovered no fear; 
still neare?, and he discovered nnne. I adianced my band 
Inwards him, and he look no notice of it. 1 seized him, 
and supposed I had cauu:hl a nuw bird, but, casting my 
eve upon ibe other cage, perceived ray mistake. It's inha- 
bitant, dartng my absence, had contrived lo find an open- 
in", where the wire had been a Utile bent, and made no 
other uie of the escape ii had al>brded him, than to salute 
hi* friend, and In converge with him more intimately ttiaa 
he had dnne before. I relnrned him to his proper man- 
sion, but in vain. Jn less than a minute, he bad thrust his 
little perwn through the aperture again, and again perched 
upon hi5 neighbour's cage, kiasing as at the fiMt, and sing'- 
ing, as if transported with the fortunate adventure. I could 
nnl but respect ruch friendshi p, ns, for the sake of ii'a gra- 
lification, had twice declined an opportunity lo be free; 
and, consenlingla their union, resolved, that, far the future, 
B'cage should hold thembatb. I am glad of aucb iuci- 
~ at a pincb, and when I need enierlaiiuiieDt, 
rRfiaattun cf tbem aerves to dtverl me. 
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I transcribe for you a piece of Madam Guion, not at the 
best, bat as being shorter than many, and as good as most 
«f them. Yoars ever, 

W. COWPEB. 



TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

It is bard upon us striplings, who have uncles still 
living (N. B. I myself have an uncle still alive), that those 
/venerable gentleman should stand in our way, even when 
the ladies are in question ;' that I, for instance, should 6nd 
in one page of your letter, a hope, that miM Shuttleworth 
woold. be of your party, and be told in the next, that she 
it engaged to your uncle. Well, we may perhaps never be 
ancles, boi we nay reasonably bope^ that the time is 
comings when others, at young as we are now, shall envy 
us the privileges of old age^ and see us engross that share 
in the attention of the ladies, to which their youth must 
aspire in vain. Make oar oompliments, if you pleeset fo 
your sister Elisa, and tell her, that we are both mortified 
at having missed the pleasure of leetng her. 

BallooDs are so mach the mode, that even in this ooon* 
try we have attempted a balloon. You may possibly re* 
member, that at a place called Weston, a little more than 
a mile from OIney, there lives a family^ whose name is 
Throckmorton. The present possessor is a young man, 
whom I remember a boy. He has a wife, who is youngs 
genteel, and handsome. They are papists, but much nu>r^ 
amiable than many protestants. We never had any in« 
tercourse with the family, though ever sinoawe lived here, 
we have enjoyed the range of their pleasure grounds, having 
been favoured with a key, which admits us into all. When 
this man succeeded to the estate, on the death of his elder 
brother, and came to settle at Westooi I sent him a com- 
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plira.entary card, requesting the oooitnuaace of ihaA privi- 
lege, having till then enjoyed it, by favour of hit mollNr, 
who, on that occasion, went to finish her dayaai Bath. Yoi 
may conclude, that he granted it, and, for about two yevs, 
nothing more passed between us. A fortnight ago, Ire> | 
ceived an invitation in the civilest terms, in which be told 
lue, that the next day he should attempt to fill a balloon* 
and if it would be any pleasure to me to be preaenty shoold 
be happy to see me. Your mother and I went. The whole 
country were there, hut the balloon could not be fiHtd 
Tiie endeavour was, I believe, very philoaopliically Bia4sr 
but such aprocesB depends for it's success upon aochnicelics 
as make it very precarious. Our reception wafl» bowevti; 
Mattering to a great degree, iasonM*ch^ ikuut mort noMt 
seemed to be takeo of us, than we could possibly bavt ei^ 
pected, iudeedt rather more titan any of bio other goeHa^ 
They even seemed anxious to roconMnond th ctso^fti It 
our regards. We drank chocoiate* and wore asked It 
dine, bttt were engaged. A dsy or two aftervr«rdt» Mi% 
Unwin and I walked tkat way, and wept overtaken ia a 
aliower. 1 fouod a tree* that I thoaiglit would skeltor m 
both, a large elro, in a gro¥Cw that fironts ahe mansion. 
Mrs. T* observed us, and, ranmng towards aa ki iJm taio, 
insisted oa our walking in« He was gone onr. We nt 
chatting with her UU the weather cleared np,. and %bcn>st 
ber instance look a walk with her in the garden. Tht 
garden is alnsost tkeir only walk, and is ooitaioly tbe 
only retreat in which they ata not liab&e lo inierf uptios. 
She otibred us a key of it, in«A manner, thai made it ia^ 
possible not to accept it, and saki abe would aend na oasy 
;i iewdays afienvards^ in tbe cool of the evening, wt 
walked thai way again. We saw them going: towwd iht 
bouse, and emhanged bows and cunsies^ a(a ^islnnoe, but 
did not join them. In a few minnles^ when we bad paasd 
the houie* and had akamt Ttached the gate» tbnt opens •# 
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9f tha park ioUt Ih^ adjoining geld, I beird tbe iron gMe 
iMlogging to llie oounyard ring, and utv 51r. T. advancing 
ifiUAy laynrtls us, we made et^oal basie lo meet Lim, be 
prciieutcd to us ihe kfy, wbich 1 loJd bim 1 esteeemed a 
siflgulw I'avtjur, uid, afier a few barb Kpoecbes as are made 
Qn »jch DccBiiau^ ne parted. Tbh bappeneit about a 
week ago. 1 concluded Dotting I«ss, tban that alt tl)i» 
civility aiiil aitentioD wafi dcugned, oa iheir part, as a 
prelude to a nearer acquaiolauce ; bat here at present the 
■latter resu, I ebeul^ like exceedingly to be vn an easy 
fooling ihece, to gire a morning call now and then, and 
u> receive one, but iioibing more. For though he i) one 
9f the ini«t agreeable oieu 1 ever saw, 1 could not uiilt t» 
ritit hin in any other way ; neiUier our house, furniture, 
SQTVBiils, nor income, being liuch as qualify ui to niake eo- 
Lertainroeais, ueither would I, on any account, be iotro- 
■Juced to tbe neighbouring gentry. Mr. T. i< altogether 
a inu of fashion, and respectable on every account. 

I bare told you a long story. Farewell. We number 
the days as they pass, and are glad, that we shall see yuu 
and your atatar soon. Yours, &c . 

W. Cown 



TO THE REV. WJLUAM UNWIN. 

April 5, 
Wt BEA» WIVLI4M, 

I THANKED you in my latt for Johnaon, I 
ihaok you, with more cmpbasis, for iieatiie, ibe most 
agreeable and amiable writer I ever met with: ilie only 
author I have seen, whose critital and pliilosopbical re- 
searches ^re diversified and ein1)ellisheil by a poctiL-al ima- 
gination, that malics even tbe drie«t subject, and the lean* 
tst, a feast for an epicure in books. He is »o much at hi« 
ease, too, that bi« own cliaia^tcr appears in every ps 
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and, which is very rare, we see not only- the writer, 
but the man ; and that man so gentle, ao well tempered, 
so happy in his religion, and so humane in his philosophy, 
that it is necessary to love him» if one has any sense of 
what is lovely. If you have not his poem called the Min- 
strel, and cannot borrow it, I must beg you to buy it for* 
me ; for though I cannot afford to deal largely in so ex- 
pensive a commodity as books, I must afford to purchase 
at least the poetical works of Beattie. I have read six of 
Blair's Lectures, and what do I say of Blair ? That be is 
a sensible man, master of his subject, and, excepting here 
and there a Scotticism^ a good writer, so far at least as 
perspicuity of expression, and method, contribute to make 
one. But oh the sterility of that man's fancy ! if indeed 
he has any such faculty belonging to him. Perhaps phi* 
losophers, or men designed for such, are soroetiraes bora 
without one; or perhaps it withers for want of exercise. 
However that may be. Dr. Blair hcM such a brain as 
Shakespeare somewhere describes^ — " dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage.'* 

I take it for granted, that these^ good men are philoso« 
phically correct (for they are both agreed upon the sub- 
ject) in their account of the origin of language ; and, if the 
Scripture had left us in the dark upon that article, I should 
very readily adopt their hypothesis, for waiA of better in- 
forpnation. 1 should suppose, for instance, that man made 
bis first effort in speech, in the way of an interjection, 
and that ah, or oh, being uttered with wonderful gesticu- 
lation, and variety of attitude, must have lef^. his powers of 
expression quite exhausted ; that, in a course of tioie, he 
would invent many names for many things, but first for the 
objects of his daily wants. An apple would consequently 
be called an apple; and, perhaps, not many years would 
elapse before the appellation would receive the sanction of 
general use. Itv tb\s case, and upon this supposition, see- 
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ng one m the hand of another man, he vrould exclaim^ 
i'ith a most moving pathos, " Oh, apple ! " — well and 
Sfood — oh, apple! is a very affecting speech, but in the 
mean time profits him nothing.. The man that holds it, 
eats it, and he goes away with Oh apple in his mouth, and 
vrith nothing better. Reflecting on his disappointment, 
and that perhaps it arose from his not being more explicit* 
he coatrives a term to denote his idea of transfer or gra- 
tuitous communication, and the next occasion that ofi'ers, 
of a similar kind, performs his part accordingly. His 
speech now stands thus, *' Oh give apple ! " The apple- 
holder perceives himself called upon to part with his 
fruit, and, having satisfied his own hunger, is perhaps 
pot unwilling to do so. But, unfortunately, there is still 
room for a mistake, and, a third person being present, he 
gives the apple to him. Again disappointed, and again 
perceiving that his language has not all the precision thai 
is requisite, the orator retires to his study, and there, after 
much deep thinking, conceives that. the insertion of a pro- 
noun, whose office shall be to signify, that he not only 
wants the apple to be given, but given to himself, will re- 
medy all defects ; he uses it the next opportunity, and suc- 
ceeds to a wonder, obtains the apple, and, by his success, 
such credit to his invention, that pronouns continue to be 
in great repute ever after. 

Now, as my two syllable- mongers, Beattie and Blair, 
both agree that language wjis originally inspired, and that 
the great variety of languages we find upon Earth at pre- 
sent took it's rise from the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
I am wot perfcctiy convinced, that there is any just occa- 
sion to invent this very ingenious solution of a difficulty, 
which Scripture has solved alr^y. My opinion, however 
is, if I may presume to have an opinion of my own, ao 
different from theirs, who are sp much wiser than myself, 
that, if man had bee» his own teacher, and had acquired his 
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words and his phrases only as necessity or convenience bad 
prompti^J, bis progrPKs must have been considerably slower 
than it was, and, in Homer's days, the production of tuch 
s poem as the Iliad impossible. On (he conirary, I tfoobt 
not, Adam, on the very day of his creation, was able to ex- 
press triniself ro terms both forcible and elegant, aitd that 
be nas at no loss for sublime diction and [oglcal combina- 
iroB^ when he wununl to praise his Maker. Yours, my 
rfear frietrd, \V. C«u-pBB. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

'"' SeptemlerlS, nSt. 

» MV&bAR PHIEND, 

FOLLOWING your good example, I lay beforft 
ne a sheet of niy largest paper. It was this moment hir, 
and unblemished, but 1 have begun to blot it, and, hnhtg 
begun, am not likely lo cease till I have spoiled it. I ban 
sent you many & sheet, that, in my judgment of il, has 
been very unworthy uf your acceptance; but ray con- 
science was in some measure satisfied by reflecting, that; if 
it were good for nothing, at the same time il cost you nO- 
liiing, except the trouble of reading it. But the case is al> 
lered now. Yoo must pay a solid price for frothy matter; 
and, though I do not abeolulely pick your pocket, yet you 
lose your money, and, as the saying is, are nevR" the 

My greenhouse is never so pleasant, as when we are 
just on the point of being turned out of it. The gentle- 
iress of the autumnal suns, and the calmness of this latter 
■eason, make it a much more agreeable retreat than we 
ever find it in the summer; when, the winds being gene- 
Tally brisk, we cannot cool it by admitting a sufficient 
quantity of air, without being, at the same time, incsm- 
moded by it. But now I sit with all the windows and the 
door wide open, and am regaled with the seem of «very 
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ftofrer, in a garden as lull of fioWers as I hare known hoir 
to make it. We keep no bees, bnl if I lived in a hive, I 
should hardly bear more of their music. All the bees in 
the neighlboiirheod lesert to a bed of nngnenette, opposite 
to tk» frindow-, and pay me for the heiiey they get oat of 
it, by a hum, which, thou^ rather monotonous, is as 
agreeable to my ear, as the whistling of my linnets. All 
the sounds that nature utters are delightful, at least in this 
t;ountry. I should not perhaps find the roaring of lions in 
Africa, or of bears in Russia, very pleasing, but I know no 
beast in England, whose voice I do not account musical^ 
save and except always the braying of an ass. The notes 
of air our birds and fowls please me, without one excep* 
tien. I should not indeed think of keeping a goose in a 
cage» that I might hang him up in the parlour for the sake 
of his melody, but a goose upon a common, or in a farm- 
yard, is no bad performer : and as to insects, if the black 
beetle, and beetles indeed of all hues, will keep out of my 
way, I have no objection to any of the rest ; on the con- 
trary, in whatever key they sing, from the gnat's fine tre- 
ble, to the bass of the humble bee, I admire them all. Se- 
riously, however, it strikes me as a very observable in- 
stance of providential kindness to man, that such an exact 
accord has been contrived between his ear and the soundr 
with which, at least in a rural situation, it is almost every 
moment visited. All the world is sensible of the uncom- 
forta^ effect, that certain sounds have upon the nerves, 
and Consequently npon the spirstt. 

Tour mother and I walked yesterday in the wilderoeM. 
As we entered the gate, a glimp-te of something white con- 
tained in a liule bole in the gate-post, caught my eye. 
I looked again, and discovered a bird's ne*t, with two tiny 
eggs in it. By and by they will be fledged and tailed, 
and get wing'feathers and fly. My case is somewhat si- 
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milar to that or ihe parent bird. My nest is in ■ Utile 
nouk. Here 1 brood and hatch, and iu due time my pro- 
geny takes wing and wbistles. 

We wait for the time of your coming with pleaiaotM* 
pecinioos. Yours truly, W. Cm 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

October 12, 17W. 

IT h no new thing with you to give pleaiore. 
But I will venture to say, that you do not ofteD give more 
than you gave me this morning. When I came down to 
breakfast, and found upon the (able a letter franked by 
my uncle, and when opening that frank I found that it 
contained a letter froDi you, I said wjlliin niyseif — " This 
is Just aa it should be. We are all grown young again, 
and the days, that I thought I should see no mure, are ac- 
tually reiurned," You perceive, thefefore, that you 
judged well when you conjectured, that a line from you 
would not be disagreeable to me. It could not be other- 
wUe, than as in fact it proved, a most agreeable surprint, 
for I can truly boast of an afTeclion for you, that neither 
years, nor interrupted intercourse, have at all abated. 
I need only recollect how much 1 valued you once, and 
with how much cause, immediately to feel a revival of the 
, same value: if that can be said to revive, which at the 
most has only been dormant for want of employment, but 
1 sliinder it when 1 say that it has slept. A thousand 
times have 1 recollected a thousand scenes, in which our 
tM'o selves have formed the whole of tht drama, with the 
greatest pleasure; at limes, loo, when I had no reason to 
suppose, that I should ever hear from you again. I have 
laughed with you at the Arabian Nighls' Entertainments, 
which alfurJed us, as you well know, a fund of merriaicoti 
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that deserres never to be forgot. I have walked with you 
to Netley Abbey, and have scrambled with you over 
hedges in every direction, and many other feats we have 
performed together, upon the field of my remembrance, 
and all within these few years. Should I say within this 
twelvemonth 1 should not transgress the truth. The hours, 
that I have spent with yon, were amongst the pleasantest 
of my former days, and are, therefore, chronicled in my 
mind so deeply, as to feel no erasure. Neither do I forget 
my poor friend, sir Thomas ; I should remember him, in- 
deed, at any rate, on account of his personal kindness to 
myself, but the last testimony that he gave of his regard 
for you endears him to me still more. With his uncom* 
mon understanding (for, with many peculiarities, he had 
more sense than any of his acquaintance), and with his 
generous sensibilities, it was hardly possible, that he'should 
QOt distinguish you as he has done. As it was the last, so 
it was the best proof, that he could give, of a judgment 
that never deceived hini> when he wouk! allow himself 
leisure to consult it. 

You say, that you have often heard of me : that puzzler 
me. I cannot imagine from what quarter, but it is no 
matter. I must tell you, however, my cousin, that your 
information has been a little defective. That I am happy 
in my situation, is true; I live and have lived those twenty 
^ years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whose affectionate care of mo, 
during the far greater part of that time, it is under Pro- 
vidence, owing, that I live at all. But 1 do not account 
myself happy in having been for thirteen of those yean iu 
a state of mind, that has made all that care and attention 
necessary ; an attention, and a care, that have inj\ired her 
health, and which, had she not been uncommonly sup* 
ported, must have brought her to the grave. But I will 
pass to another subject ; it would be cruel to particularizt 
only to give pain, oeitber would I by any means (^ive a 
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sable hoe to Ae first letter of a Correspoiidence so imex- 
pecte^ly renewed* 

I am delighted with what you tell me- of my uock's 
good health. To enjoy any measare of cheerfulness at » 
late a day* is much. Itut to. have, that late day eDliveitd 
with the vivacity of youth, is mucb more, and ia tims 
postdiluvian times> a rarity indeed. Happy« for the ineit 
part, are- parents^ wha have daagbters. Daughlen ue 
not apt to outlive their natural afieclioaa^ wht<:h a sea las 
generally survived> even befeee bis boyish y^tars are ex- 
pired. I rejoice pacticolarly in my ancle's, felicity^ who 
has three female descendanta front his little person^ wiio 
leave him nothing to. wish for upon that head. 

My dear cousin, dejection of spirits, whidi (I sappese) 
may hzvJe prevented many a man from bcK:oauBg.an>autbori 
made me one. I. find constant employment nei?e«sary, 
and, therefore, take care to be constantly employed 
Manual occupations, do not. oigagjs the mind st^ffciently, 
2S I know by experience, having tri^d many. Bat cmn« 
position, especially of verse, absorbs .it wholly. I write 
therefore, generally, three hours ia the morning, and in 
an evening I transcrijbe, I read also, butlesa than I write, 
for I must have bodily exercise, and, there fpre;^ never 
pass a day without iL 

You a^k me. Where I have been this summer ? I answer, 
at Olney. Should you ask me where I spent the lasl^ se- 
venteen summers, I should still answer at Olaey^. Ay, 
and the winters also^ I have seldom left it;; and, eaE(ept 
when I attended my brother in his Jaat illneas, iie«er,J 
believe, a fortnight together. . . ' , 

Adieu, my beloved cousinu I shall, not alvvays bt-.thas 
nimble ia reply, but shall always .have great plea^aureis 
answering you when I can. Yours* 

My de^r friend and^cousink 

W. CoWPfiB. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

Oloey, Nov. §, tlis, 

WHOSE last tnosl afiectionnte Idler hw 
heitd ever since I received it, ai)il which I now sit down lo 
answer, two Jajs sooner than tlie post will serve me. I 
tbank you Tor ir, anil with a warmth for which I am sure 
you will give me credit, though I do not spend many words 
■ribingit. I donotseeknett friends, not being a!t»- 
gether sure that I should tiiid them, bol have unspeakabU 
pleasure in being still beluved try an olil oite. I hupe tint 
ir correspondence has sufiered it's last interruption, 
and that vie st.u11 go dr.wn together Ut tile gra.v«i chatting 
3D(I chirping as merrily sd such a- scenci ef thingo as tbiK 
rill permit. 

I am happy tliat iny. poems have pleased yon. My fd- 
lunie has allbrded me no stxih pleasure at any time, either 
while I wan writing it, or since it's publicatien, as*! have 
derived from yours, and my unde's opinioD of it. I mahc 
certain allowances tor partiality, and for that peculiar 
quickness of taste, with whicbyou both retish what ytm 
like, and, after all drawbacks upon ttiose accounts duly 
made, find myself rich in themcasure of yourftpprobaiion, 
tliat slill remains. But, above all, I honoiw John Gilf.in; 
since it was be who first encouraged you to wrKe. I madct 
him on purpose to laugh at, and he served his purpose welt*; 
but I am now in debt to him for a more vattiable acquisi- 
tion than all the laughter in the world amounts tD, the re- 
covery of my intercourse with you, which is tu me inesti- 
mable. My ^Bnevolentant^ generous cou»iin, when I was 
once asksd, if 1 wanted any thing, and given delicately to 
understand, that the inquirer was i«ady to supply all my 
occasions, I thankfully and civilly, but positively declined 
the faveur. I neither suffer, iior have suffered, any such 
iiiconvcDieDCesaBlhad not much rather endure, ibaoiconte 
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under obligations of that sort to a perton comparatiTely 
with yourself a stranger to me. Bat to yoa I answer 
otherwise. I know you thoroughly, and the liberality of 
your disposition, and have that consummate confidence in 
the sincerity of your wish to serve me, that deHven me 
from all awkward constraint, and from all fear of tres- 
passing by acceptance. To you, therefore, I reply, yes. 
Whensoever, and whatsoever, and in what manner soever 
you please ; and add, moreover, that my afiection for the 
giver is such, as will increase to me tenfold the satisfic- 
tion that I shall have in receiving it. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that I should let you a little into the state of my 
finances, that you may not suppose them more narrowly 
circumscribed than they are. Since Mrs. Unwin and I 
have lived atOlney, we have had but one purse, although 
during the whole of that time, till lately, her income was 
nearly double mine. Her revenues, indeed^ are new in 
some measure reduced, and do not much exceed my own ; 
the worst consequence of this is, that we are forced to deny 
ourselves some things, which hitherto we have been better 
able to afford, but they are such things as neither lift nor 
the well-being of life depend upon. My own income has 
been better than it is, but when it was best, it would not 
have enabled me to live as my connexions demanded that 
I should, had it not been combined with a better than it- 
self, at least at this end of the kingdom. Of this I bad 
full proof during three months that I spent in lodgings at 
Huntingdon, in which time, by the help of good manage- 
ment, and a clear notion of economical matters, I contrived 
to spend the income of a twelvemonth. Now my beloved 
cousin, you are in possession of the whole case as it stands. 
Strain no points to your own inconTenience or hurt, for 
there is no need of it, but indulge yourself in communicat- 
ing (oo matter what) that you can spare without missing 
itj since, by so doitif^, i^f^xi vixVVbte sure to add to the com- 
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forts of my life one of tlie iwifUrt tint I can eojoj — a 
token and proof of yonr aflfection. 

tth the affair of my next poblicauon, toward which yo« 
also offer me so kindly yoor aBiktince, there will be n» 
need that yon shonhl help mt in the manner thai yoo pro- 
pose. It will be a large work, contisting, I shoold imagine, 
of six Yolomes at least. The 12th of this month I shall 
have spent a year upon it, and it will ^-ost me more than 
another. I do not Ioto the ^booksellers well enough to 
make them a present of soch a labour, bat intend to pob- 
lish by subscription. Yoor TOte and interest, my dear 
cousin, upon the occasion,, if you please, but no- 
thing more ! I will troeble yoo with some papers of 
proposals when the time shall come, and am sure that 
you will circulate as many for me as you can. Now, 
my dear, I am going ta tell yoo a secret. It is a great 
secret that yea must not wbis|>er tTen to your cat.. 
No creature is at this moment apprised of it but Mrs. 
Uttwin and her son. I am making a new translation of 
Homer, and am on the point of finishing the twenty-first 
book of the Iliad. The reasons upon which I undertake 
this Herculean labour, and by which I justify an enterprise 
in which I seem so efiectually anticipated by Pope, 
although, in fact, he has not anticipated me at all, I may 
possibly give ytMi, if you wish fur them« when 1 can find 
nothing more interesting to say. A period, which I do 
not conceiye to be very near ! I have not answered many 
things in your letter, nor can do it at present for want of 
room. I cannot believe but that I should know you, not- 
withstanding all that time may have done. There is not a 
feature of your face, could I meet it upon the road, by it- 
self, that I should not instantly recollect. I should say, that 
is ray cousin's oose, or those are her lips and her chin, and 
no woman upon £artb can claim them but herself. As for 
me, I am a very smart jiiiith of my jreari. I am not, in* 
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deed gruwn gray, bo much as I am ^rown bald. Nn mt^ 
ter. There was mure hair in thti world tliaj 
honour lu belong lu dh:. Accordingly. iiitN 
tnot\gh to curl a luile ni my euro, «nil to intermix with* 
liltle o/my owa, timi 8ti'IJ haagu beliinri, I apfieaf, if you 
tee me iti un afleinoon, lo havr a very decent head drew, 
not easily ilittiNguisliad from my natural growth, which, 
being worn niih 3 small iiag, and a black ribnnd abmi 
my neck, coutiiiues t« i»e 1 he chnrms of my youih, even 
on i.be verge af age. Au-ay niih tlie fear of writing to« 
often. W. CowMB. 

P. S — That tbe view I pwe you of myself may be cim- 
plete, I add the two following items — That [ nn in debt 
lu nobody, and thai I grow fat. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

Olney, Feb. ?, nSfi. 

MY lEAREST COUSIN, 

1 Have been impatient to tell you, that T im m- 
paljent to sec you again. Mrs. Unwin partakei with me 
in all my feelings upon this euliject, and longs, also, lo 
see you. 1 should have told you so by the last post, but 
have been so completely occupied by tlus lormenting ipe- 
cimen, ihat it was impossible to do it. 1 sent tlis geueril 
a lettEr on Monday, ihat would distress and alarm liira; 
I sent him another yesterday, ihm will, I hope, ^uiet him 
again. Johnson has apologized very civilly for the multi- 
tude of hie frjend's striclures ; anil his friend has itfamjied 
10 confine himMlf, in future, to a compariswi of me with 
the original, so that (I doubl not) we shall jog 011 uterftly 
together. And now, my dear, let me tell you, OKoe Niur*. 
that your kindneia in promiwig w a visit has charmed tn 
both. I chall see yM agsin. I (tail liear your voice. We 
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shall take walks together. I will show you itiy prospec^ts, 
the hovel^ the alcove, the Ouse, and it's banks, every 
thing that 1 have descrtbed. I anticiptite the pleasure of 
those idays not very far distant, and feel a part of it at this 
moment. Talk not of an inn! Mention it not for your life! 
We have never had so many visitors but we could easily 
accomodate them all ; though we have received Uuwin, 
and his wife,.and his sister, and his son, all at once. My 
dear, I will not let you come till the end of May, or be- 
ginning of June, because, before that time, my greenhouse 
will not be ready to receive us^ and it is the only pleasant 
room belonging to us. When the plants go out, wc go in. 
I line it with mats, and spread the floor with mats : and 
there you shall sit, with a bed of mignonette at your siile, 
and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine; -and 1 
wHl make yoQ a bouquet of myrtle every day. Sooner 
than the time I mention, the country will not be in com- 
plete beauty. And I will tell you what you shall find at 
your frrst entrante. Imprimis, as soon as you have en- 
tered the vestibule, if you ca^t a look on either side of you, 
you shall see, on the right hand, a box of my making. It 
is the box in whidh have been lodged all my hares, and 
in which lodges Puss at present. But he, poor fellow, is 
worn out with age, and promises to d'e before you can tee 
hrm. On the right hand, stands a cupboard, the work of 
the same author ; it was once a dovetage, but I transformed 
it. Opposite to you stands a table, whic'h 1 also made. 
But a merciless servaitt having scrubbed it, until it became 
paralytic, it serves no ptirpose now but of ornament ; and 
all tny clean shoes stand under it. On the left hand, at 
tlie farther end of this superb. vestibtile, you will find the 
door of 'the parlour, into\vhich I will conduct you, and 
where I "will imrodute you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we 
shoahl itieeVher fo'efore; and whefe we will be as happy 
ars the day is ion|;. Ordet yourself, my cousin, to the 
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Swan at Newport, and there yoo ahall find me ready to 
conduct you to Olney. 

My dear, I have told Homer what you say about casks 
and urns, and have asked him, whether he is sure, thit 
it i& a cask in which Jupiter keeps his wiae. He swears, 
that it is a cask, and that it will never be any thing better 
than a cask to eternity. So if the god is content with it) 
we must even wonder at his taste, and be so too. 

Adieu ! my dearest, dearest cousin. 

\V. COWPER. 



TO LADY HESKKTH. 

Olney, M«y 15, 1786. 
MT DEAREST COUSIN, 

FROM this very morning I begin to date the last 
month of our long separation, and confidently and most 
comfortably hope, that before the 15th of June shall pre- 
sent itself, we shall have seen each other. Is it not so? 
And will it not be one of the most extraordinary eras of 
my extraordinary life? A year ago, we neither corre<- 
iponded, nor expected to meet in this world. But this 
world is a scene of marvellous events, many of them more 
marvellous than fiction itself would dare to hazard ; and 
(blessed be God !) they are not all of the distressing kind. 
Novf* and then, in the course of an existence, whose hue is 
for the mofit part sable, a day turns up, that makes amends 
for many sighs, and many subjects of complaint. Such a 
day shall I account the day of your arrival at Olney. 

Wherefore is it (canst thou tell me?), that together with 
all those delightful sensations, to which the sight of a long 
absent dear friend gives birth, there is a mixture of some- 
thing painful, flutteriogs and tumults, and I know not 
what accompaniments of our pleasure, that are in fact per- 
fectly foreign from the Qccasioo ? Such 1 feel, when I think 
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of our meeting, and such, I suppose, feel you ; and the 
nearer the crisis approaches, the more I am sensible of 
them. I know, beforehand, that they wjll increase with 
every turn of the wheels, that shall convey me to Newport^ 
when I shall set out to meet you ; and that when we ac* 
tually meet, the pleasure^ and this unaccountable pain to- 
gether, will be as much as I shall be able to support. I 
am utterly at a loss for the cause, and can only resolve it 
into that appointment, by which it hats been foreordained^ 
that all human delights shall be qualiBed and mingled with; 
their contraries. For there is nothing formidable in you. 
To me at least there is nothing such, no, not even in your 
menaces, unless when you threaten me to write tio more. 
Nay, I verily believe, did I not know you to be what yot> 
are, and had less affection for you than I have, I should' 
have fewer of these emotions/ of which I would have none» 
if I could help it. But a fig for them all \ Let us resolve* 
to combat with, and to conquer, them. They are dreams.. 
They are illusions of the judgment. Some enemy, that 
bate«$ the happiness of human kind, and is ever industrious- 
to dash it, works them in us ; and their being, so perfectly 
unreasonable as they are is a proof of it. Nothing, that is 
such, can be the work of a good agent. This I know too- 
by experience, that, like all other illusions, they exist f 
only by force of imagination, are indebted for their pre* 
valence to the absence of their object, and in a few mo- 
ments al\er it's appearance cease. So, then, this is a settled 
point, and the case stands thus. You will tremble as you. 
draw near to Newport, and so shall I. But we will both 
recollect, that there is no reason why we should, and this- 
recollection will, at least, have some little effect in our 
favour. We. will likewise both take the comfort of what 
we know to be true, that the tumult will soon cease, and 
the pleasure long survive the pain, eten us long, I trusty, 
as we ourselves shall survive iU W. Cowper. 

R5 
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TO LADV HESKETH. 

oiwy, M»ri% me. 
THOU dear, comfortable tousin, whose letwn, 
StBong all that 1 receive, have thi* property pecnliafly Ihtir 
OHi), tliut I expect thetn ivithaut trembliag, asd MfM 
findany thia^ in them, th^at iloet nut give m^pleasoii; 
for which, therefore, 1 would take nothing in exchmfC, 
thst the worlil could give me, ivre: and except ihu iot 
which 1 muit exchange them soon (aiul happy sbal) I be 
-tadoso], your own company. That, indeed, is delavMl 
a little too long: lo niy impatience, at leai^t, it xeeiiM to, 
who find the spring, backward as it is, too lorwanl, btt- 
came many of it's beauties will have failed before joa 
will have an opportutiity lo see them. We took our Ml- 
lomary wbIIi yesterday, in tlie wildemets at WeMon, anJ 
law with regret, the laburnunu, syringaa, and goaldw- 
roies, some of them blovi-n, and others jiut upon the point 

of blowing, and could not help observing' td\ thew 

will be gone before lady HcGJceth cuDict. Stil), haweMT, 
there will he roses, and jasmine, and hudeysuckle, and 
sfaady walks, and cool ulcoves, and you will partake them 
with UE. BiH I want you <o have a share of every tblng 
that is deligbtful here, and cannot bear, that the advance 
of the leason ehootd steal sway a siiigU pleasure bcftire 
you can come to. enjoy it. 

Every day I think uf you, and almost all day \ong ; 1 
will venture to say, that eveii^ou were never so esp«iie(l 
in your life. 1 called last week at the quaker's to tee the 
furniture of your bed, the fame of which had reached me- 
lt ifl, 1 assure you, sujierb, of printed cotton, ant) tto 
Mbject classical. Every morning you will ajtea ywu 
eyes on Phaeton itneeling to Apollo, and imploring bi* 
father to grant hint the conduct of his chariot for a 4a]K 
May your sleep be as aOMoA, w>jQUt b«4 will b»- tua^ 
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tuoat. and yout nights, at least, tviU be well previJed 
for. 

I shall send op ihe tixth awi iieranth baidt* of the Iliad 
shortly, aud sball aikltesa them to you. You will Torward 
them to the general. I long to show you my workshop, 

1 10 see you silling oti the opposite side of my table. 
We shall be ns close packed 33 two waX figures in an old 
fashioned picture ffjme. I am wriuiig in it now. It is 
the place in which 1 fabricate all my vcr^e >d summer 

le. I rose an hour Huoner than uausl thU inomin|^ 
that I might finish my sheet before breakfait, (m 1 muat 

ite thii day to the general. 

The t^ass, uadvr my wimlows, ii all bespangled with 
I dewdrops, and tlie birds are linging in ilie apple ircL-s, 
aoioiig the bloiisuniE. Nerer poet had a diui'd comUiodioui 
oratory, in which to invoke his MuM. 

1 have made your heart ache too i>fleu, my ■poor dear 
oHin, with tilJiiug about my fiu of dejection. Some- 
t^g his liappencd, that h^ led (tie ta the ftubject, or I 
-nould have mentioned tlietn mtiiv sparingly, Du not 
sujipote, or suspect, that 1 treat yoo with reserve ; there la 
nothing, in which I am concerned, ttiat you shall not be 
made acquainted with. But the tale is too long for a 
letter. 1 will only add, for your present laii it action, 
thitt [he cause is not exteiior, that it Ih not within 
the reath of human aid, and lh«i yet I have a hope 
myself, and Mrs. Unwin a strong persuasion of it's re- 
moval. 1 am, indeed, even now, and have been for a 
considerable timG, sensible of a change for the beiier 
and BKpect, with good reasoii) a con i fort lib le lift from you, 
Guess, then, my belo?ed cousin, with what wishes I looft 
forward to the time ol" your arrival, froin whose coming 1 
promise myself, not only pleasare, but peace of mind, at 
least en additional share of it. At prestnt, it is an uni 
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certain and transient guest with me, but the joy Vith 
which I shall see and converse with you at Olney, per* 
haps, may make it an abiding one. 

W. COWPEB. 



TO LADY HESKCrrH. 

TheLodge» Nov. 10, 1787. 
THE parliament, my dearest' cousin, prorogiied 
continually, is a meteor dancing beforo my eyes, pro- 
mising me my wish only to disappoint me, and none but 
the king and his ministers can tell when you and I shall 
come together. 1 hope, however, that the period, though 
so often postponed, is not far distant, and that once more 
I shall behold you, and experience your power to make 
winter gay and sprightly. 

I hav« ft kitten, the drollest of all creatures, that ever 
wore a cat's skin. Her gambols are not to be described, 
aiKl would be incredible, if they could. In point of sise, 
she is likely to be a kitten always, being extremely small 
of her age ; but time, I suppose, that spoils every thing, 
will make her also a cat. You will see her, I hope, before 
that melancholy period shall arrive, for no wisdom, that 
she may gain by experience and reflection hereafter, will 
compensate the loss of her present hilarity. She is dressed 
in a tortoiseshell suit, and I know that you will delight 
in her. 

Mrs. Throckmorton carries us to morrow in her chaiie 
to Chichely. The event, however, must be supposed to 
depend on elements, at least on the state of the atmosphere, 
which is turbulent beyond measure. Yesterday it thun- 
dered, last night it lightened, and, at three this morning, 
I saw the sky as red as a city in flames could have made 
it. I have a leech in a bottle, that foretels all these 
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prodiges and convulsions of nature. No, not, as yon will 
aaturally conjecture, by articulate utterance of oracular 
notices, but by a variety of gesticulations, which here I 
have not room to give an account of. Suffice it to say, 
that no change of weather surprises him, and that, in 
point of the eariieH and most accurate intelligence, he is 
worth all the barometers in the world. None of them all, 
indeed, can make the least pretence to foretel thunder 

a species of capacity of which he has given tlie most 

unequivocal evidence. I gave but sixpence for him» 
which is a groat more than the market pri^e, though he 
is, in fact, or rather would be, if leeches were nut found in 
every ditch, an invaluable acquisition. 

W. COWPER. 



TO LADY HESKETH. 

The Lodge, Nov. 27, 1787. 

IT is the part of wisdom, my dearest cousin, to sit 
down contented under the demands of necessity, because 
they are such. I am sensible that you cannot, in my un- 
cle's present infirm state, and of which it is not possible to 
expect any considerable amendment, indulge either us or 
yourself with a journey tu Weston. Yourself, I say, both 
because I know it will give you pleasure to see Ckiusidici 
mi* once more, especially in the comfortable abode where 
you have placed him, and because, after so long an impri- 
sonment in London, you, who love the country, and have 
a taste for it, would of course be glad to return to it. Foe 
my own part, to me it is ever new ; and though I have 
now been an inhabitant of this village a twelvemonth, and 

* The appellation which sir Thomas Hetketb used to give h»m 
ia jest, whea he was of the. Temple. 
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have, (luring the half of that lirae, been at liberty to exfi- 
tiiUe, and to make il is cover i en, 1 am daily finding gut fitih 
KCDcs and walks, which yau would never be satbBed frith 
enjcying — some of tlt«m are snapp roach able by yog, 
either on foot or in yoar cniTiagc. Had you tweaty ioei 
(whereas I suppose you have buiten), you could not ranch 
them ; and cotw;h wheels hav* never been seen there since 
the flood. Before ii, indeed (as Burnet says, that Ihe 
Earth was then perrcctly free frcMn all inequalities in H'l 
sarface), ihey might have been se^n there evrry day. We 
have oifaer walks, both upon hill lups and in valleys he' 
neatb, some of which, by the help uf your carriage, ind 
many of them withoot it's help, would be always at yoar 
commind. 

On Monday rnorning last, Sam brought me word that 
liicre was a man in the kitchen, who desired to speak 
Willi me. I ordered him in. A plain, decent, elderly 
figure made it's appearance, and, being desired to sit, 
spuke as follows : " Sir, I am clerk of the parish of All 
Saints, in Northduipton ; brother of Mr. C. the opholsterEr. 
U is customary for the person in my office to aunex to a 
bill of mortality, which be publishes at Cbristmin, a copy 
of verses. You will do me a great favour, sir, if yoa 
would furnish ms with one." To this I replied, " Mr C. 
you have stiveral meii of genius in your town, why have 
yoQ not applied to some of themf Theie is a namesake of 

yours. In particular, C -, the statuary, who, every body 

knowi) is a first-rate maker of verses. He surely is the 
man of all the world for your purpose.'' — " Alas ! sir, I 
have hereiofure borrowed I.eip from him, but he is a ^<ia- 
llenian of so much reading, that the peojile of our town 
cannot understand him." 1 confess to yuo, my dear, I fell 
all the force of the compllmenl implied in this speech, and 
was almost ready to answer, perhaps, my good friend, they 
may find Die uninlelligible lao tor the same reason. £ut 
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on asking him whether he had walked over to Wmuiq • 
purpoie to implore the assistance of wy muse, and o 
replying id Um alfirmative, I felt my mortified vanity a 
liUle consoled, and, pitying the poor man's ilisireai, which 
' appeared to be considerable, proniised Lo supply him. Tfa >J 
waggon has accordin^y gone ihisdiiylo Nurthampto 
loaded in part with my elTuuons in the monuary style, 
fig for pnetf, who write epitaphs upon individuals! 
have wi'ittcn ont, that serves Iwo hundred persons. 

A Tew days since 1 received a secttnd very obliging letter 

from Mr, M . He lells mo, that hii own papcn, 

wliich are by Car, he is sorry to say ii, the most numerous, 
ftfe nicked V, I. Z. Accordingly, my dear, 1 am happy 
to find, that I am engaged in a corresjionJence with Mr. 
Viz, B gientkman fur wham 1 have always entertained the 
profouuilcst veneration. But the serious (act is, that the 
papers distinguished by thnse signatures have ever pleased 
me most, and struck me as the work of a sensible man, 
who kDOns the world weli, and has more of Addison's 
delicate humour than any body. 

A poor man begged food at the Hall lately. The cook 
gave liim some vermicelli soap. Hi ladled it about some 
lime with the spoon, and then returned it lo lier, saying, 
" I am a poor man it is true, and i am very hungry, 
yet I caimoteat broth with maggots in H." Once m 
ray dear, a thousand thanks fur your boxful of good thin 
tiseful things, and beautiful things. Yours ever, 

W. CowrER.-^ 



TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

March 29, 173i] 
EAR rniEND, 
IT being bis majesty's pleasure, that I should 3 
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htve another opportunity la wriie berors he dissolTU the 
' pirliHment, I avail myself of it with all pgssible alacrity. 
I thank you fur your last, which was not ihe teas welcome 
for coming, like an extraordinary gazette, at a time when 
it was not expected. 

As when the soa i^ uncommonly agitated, the water 
fimis it'E way into creeks and holes of roclcs, whirh in it*» 
calmer slate it never reaches, in tike manner the efieet of 
these turbulent time's is felt ev«n at Orchard -side, wherf, 
in general, we live as JmiiBturbad by ihe political eleneol, 
at shrimps or cockles, that have been accidentally deposi- 
ted ill »oinc hollow beyond the water mark, by the u«ual 
dashing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday afier 
dinner, the two ladies and myself, very composedly, ami 
without the least apprehension of any such intrusion in our 
snug parlour, one lady kniuliig, (he otlier netting, and the 
gentleman winding worsted, when, to our unspeakable 
surprise, a mub appeared before the winiiow; a smart 
rap was heard at the doer, tiie buys hallooed, and the 

maid announced Mr. . Eusa* w^'iiiforliinately 

let out of. her box, so thai the candidate, w^iti all hit 
good friends at liii heelK, was refused admittance at the 
grand entry, and referred i* the back door, as the only 
possible way of appruach. 

Candidates are creaiures net very susceptible of aSVonU, 
and would rather, I ^uppuscj climb in at a window, than 
be absolutely excluded, fna minute, the yard, the kitchen, 
and the parlour were filled. Mr. G advancing to- 
ward me, shook me by the hand with a degree of conliality, 
that was extremely seducing. As soon as he and as many 
more as could find chairs were seated, he began to open 
the intent of his visit. I toki him 1 bad no rote, for whicb 
I he readily gave me credit. 1 assured him, 1 had no in- 

*Hls UmQ hart. 
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fluence^ which be was not equally incltned to belie?e» and 
the less, nodoubt, because, Mr. A > addressing him- 
self to me at that moment, inKoritied me, that I had a great 
deal. Supposing that I could not be possessed of such a 
treasure without knowing it, 1 ventured to confirm my first 
assertion by saying, that if I had any, I was utterly at a 
loss to imagine where it could be^ or wherein it consisted. 

Thus ended the conference. Mr. G squeezed me by 

the hand again, kissed the Iculies, and withdrew. He 
kissed, likewise, the maid in the kitchen, and seemed 
upon the whole, a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gen- 
tleman. He is very young, genteel, and handsome. He 
has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not being 
sufficient, as it should seem, for the many nice and difficult 
purposes of a senator, he has a third, aUo, which he wore 
suspended by a riband from his buttonhole. The boys 
hallooed, the dogs barked, puss scampered, the hero, with 
his long train of obsequious followers, withdrew. We 
made ourselves very merry with the adventure, and, in a 
short time, settled into our former tranquillity, never pro- 
bably to be thus interrupted more ; I thought myself, 
however, happy in being able to affirm truly, that 1 had 
not that influence for which he sued ; and which, had I 
been possessed of it, with my present views of the dispute 
between the crown and the commons, 1 muA have refused 
him, for he is on the side of the former. It is comfortable. 
to be of no consequence in a world, where one cannot ex- 
ercise any without disobliging somebody. The town, how- 
erer, seems to be much at his service, and if be be equally 
successful throughout' the county, he will undonbtedly 
gain his election. Mr. A , perhaps, was a little mor- 
tified, because it was evident, that I owed the honour of 
this visit to his misrepresentation of my importance. But 
had he thought proper to assure Mr. Q *■■ » that I had. 
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Lbtee heads, 1 should not, I suppose, hare been iiooBd U 
proUuce the II I. 

Mr, S , who you eajr was bo much Bdoriml » 

your pulpit, would be equally admired in his own, at lew 
by all ■:»|>uble juJges, were lie not so apt to be angry witb 
his congregaiiorv This hurts him, and had he the under- 
atandlDg ami eloquence ti( Paul himseir, would sliU hurl 
him. He aeUoni, hardly ever Indeed, preaches a gentle, 
well tempered ^eroion, but 1 hear it highly coiiimeaded : 
but wavuith of temper, irfdulged lo a degree, that may bo 
called scolding, defeats the end of preaching. It is a mis- 
application of bid powers, wtiith it bIbo cripples, Bod teicM 
away hia hearers. But he is a good man, sod may, pH- 
haps, outgrow it. 

W. COWPEH. 



TO LADY HESKEn-H. 

The Lodge, March 3, 1799; 
ONE day last week, Nn. Unwm and 1 having 
taken our morning walk, and returning hotneward Ihroagh 
the wildernew, met the Throckmortona. A minute after w« 
had met them, we heard die cry of hounds Bt no great 
distance, and mounting the broad slump of an elm, whwh 
had been felled, and by the aid of which we were cnablMl 
to look over the wall, we saw ihem. They were all thtt 
time in our orchard : presently we heard a terrier, bdoog- 
iug lo Mrs. Throckraorton, which you may remember by 
the name of Fury, yelping with much vehemence, and 
saw her ruuuing through the thickets vrithio s few y«rdi 
of us at her utmost speed, as if in pursuit of somcihing. 
which we doubted not \t*.s the fux. Befure we could reach 
the other end of the wilderness, the hounds enle<-ed i 
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«n(l when we arrived at the gate, wbith opens inio the growj? 
fbere ne found the whole weary CBV»lcade as!enihkd. The 
fcuntumnit dismouiiling, begged ^eave to i'ollow bis hounds 
on fool, for be was iure, he said, that tlify had Uilled Ijim. 
A conclusion, whieh 1 suppose he drew fromilieir profouoA 
eileoce. He was accordingly admitied,and with asagacit] 
that would not have di:<li(>iiouTed the beat huunil in 
orlO, puraunig precisely the same track whicii the fox 
le dogs had taken, though he had iiever had a glin' 
' either after iheir first entrance through the rails, arri 
liere he found the slsughlercJ prey. He soon prodi 
deml reyntird, and rejoined us in the grove with all his i 
■dot him. Having an opporiuoity to see a cerem 
hick 1 was pretty sure would never fall in iiiy way agai 
1 determined to stay, and to notice all that passed with ll 
most minute attention. The huntsman having by the 
f)Fa pitchfork lodged reynard nn the arm of an elm, at 
Ight of about nine feet from ihe ground, there left hi 
' a considerable time. The gentlemen sat on 
itODteni plating the fox, for which titey had toil 
«n(] the hounds, assembled at the foot of the tree, with fat 

plated the saine object. The huntsmai) remounted 
offa foot, and thretv it to the ho'inds — one of them 
lewed it whole like a bolus. He then once more alight 
iind, drawing down the fox by the hinder legs, desired 
people, who were by thii litne rather numerous, to open' 

for him to the right and left. He was instantly obeyi 
wbcri, throwing the fu:i to the distance of some yards, 
■creaming like a fiend, "tear him to pieces" — at leart 
ttmea repealed, he consigned him over absolutely to 
pack, who iti a few minutes devoured hint com])leli 
Thus, my dear, as Virgil say«, what none of the gods co 
have ventured to promise tne, time itself, parsutBg it's 
customed course, has, of ii'ii own accord, presmted an 



1 
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with.. I have been in at the death of a fox, and you nov 
know as moch of the matter as I, who am as well informed 
•M any sportsman in England. Yours^ 

W. CowrEL 



MR. GRAY TO MR. WALPOLE. 

September, 1737. 

I WAS hindered in my last, and so could not 
give you all the trouble I would have done. The descrip* 
tion of a road, which your coach wheels have ser often ho- 
noured, it would be needless to give you ^ suffice it that i 
arrived safe at my uncle's, who is a great hunter in imagi- 
nation ; his dogs take up every chair in the house, so Ian 
forced to stand at this present writing : and, though the 
gout forbids him galloping after them in the field, yet be 
continues still to regale bis ears and nose with their con* 
fortable noise and stink. He holds me mighty cheap, I 
perceive, for walking when I sboukl ride, and reading 
when 1 should hunt. My comfort amidst all this is, that I 
have at the distance of half a mile through a green lane, a 
forest (the vulgar call it a common)ail my own, at least as 
good as so, for I spy no human thing in it but myself. It 
is a little chaos of mountains and precipices ; mountains, it 
is true, that do not ascend much above the clouds, nor 
are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover Cliil[; tbot 
just such hills as people, who love their necks as well-as i 
do, may venture to climb, and crags, that give the eye as 
much pleasure, as if they were more dangerous : both vale 
and hill are covered with most venerable beeches, and 
other very reverend vegetables, that, like most other an- 
cient people, are always dreaming^ out their old stories to 
th» winds. 
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And, as they bow their hoary tops, relate. 

In murrn'riog sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on ev'ry buugb. 

At the foot of one of these squats me (il penseroso), and 
there I grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The ti- 
morous hare and sportive squirrel gambol around me like 
Adam in Paradise^ before be had an Eve ; but I think he 
did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do there. In this 
situation, I often converse with my Horace, aloud too, that 
is, to tsilk to yoo, but I do not remember, that I ever heard 
you answer me. I beg pardon for taking all the conver- 
sation to myself, but it is entirely your own fault. We 
have old Mr. Southern at a gentleman's house a little way 
off, who often comes to see ut ; he is now seventy-seven 
years old> and has almost wholly lost his memory ; but 
is as agreeable as an old man can be, at least I persuade 
myself so when I look at him, and thinlc of Isabella and 
Oroonoko. I shall be in town in about three weeks. 
Adieu. 



MR. GRAY TO DR. WHARTON. 

Pembroke Hall, Aug. 26, 1766. 
WHATEVER my pen may do, 1 am sure my 
thoughts expatiate nowhere oitener, or with more pleasure, 
than to Old Park. I hope you have made my peace with 
the angry little lady. It is certain, whether her name 
nvere in my letter or not, she was as present to my memory 
as the rest of the whole family ; and I desire yon would 
present her with two kisses in my name, and one a piece 
to all the others ; for I shall take the liberty to kiss them 
all (great and small), as you are to be my proxy. 
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In xpile of llie rain, which I think continuei), wiih rery 
short iniervala, till tlie beginning or this month, and qgiit 
efTnced the summer Tram the ypar, I ma'le a shift la piw 
May anil June nut disagreeably in Kent. 1 was surphsol 
at itiB beanty of the mad to Canterbury, which (! know not 
why) had nut Mruck me before. The whole country its 
rich and well culiivated gariltii; orchards, cherry gruonds, 
hop gardens, inlermised with corn anil frequAit villages 
fitntle risingt covered with wood, and everywhere [he 
Thames and Medway breaking in upon the landscape wiili 
all their navigation. It was indeed owing' to the bait wea- 
ther, that the uhole scene was drexsed in thai tender eine> 
nld green, which one usually sees only for a ftircnight in 
the opening of the spring; and this continued till I left 
Ihc country. My residence was eight miletfcast of Canter- 
bury, ill a little quiet valley on the ikirls of Itarfiam 
Dbwns. In tbe^e parts the whole soil is chalk, and when- 
orer it holds up, in half an hour it is dry enough to wallc 
out. I took the opportunity of three or four days fine 
weather to go into the Isle of Thanct ; saw Margate 
(which is Bartliolemew Fiiir by the seaside), Ramsgate, 
and other place* there ; aniT so came by Sandwich, Deal, 
Dover, Fiilkstonp, and Hithe, back again. The coasi it 
not like Hartlepool ; there are no rocks, bat only chalky 
cliffs, iif no great height, till you come to Dover ; there in- 
deed th(^y are nohlc and picturesque, and the oppOBlte 
coast5 of France begin to bound yoor view, which wU 
left before to range unlimited by any thing but thr ho- 
rizon ! yet it is by no meana a shipless sea, but eyerj- 
where peopled with white sails, and ressela of all sizes in 
motion: and lake notice [except in the Itle, wfetcfatSBlt 
corn fields, and has very litile enclosure), th?i« trt iH sH 
places hedge rows, and tall tre« even within a fcwywA 
of the beath. Particularly, Hithe stand* on an eminence 
covered with wood. I shall confesa n-e had fires at nnjtit 
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lid at day loo) several times in June ; but do 
\pd take ajvuniage in llic nortli at this, for it «ras the mo*t 
UitOK'arJ yc3i' tliat ever 1 remember. 
My coraplimenuto Mrs, Wharton and all yourfamily: 
will not nanie ihero, lest I should affront any bod; 



MR. GRAY TO MR. NICHOLLS. 

Kovemlcr 19 

I RECEIVED yourlrtter at Southampton; ani^i 
I would wish, to treat every biwly according to thenF| 
pwu ruie and measure of good breeding, have, at;ainst taf J 
irtclinatiun, waited till now before f answered it, purely aM 
oi fear and respect, and an ingejiuoos dilfidenue of my otiT 
":ies. If yon will talis this aa an excuse, accept itfl 
3) a well turned period, which is always my principi 
(concern. 

, So 1 pcoceed to tell you, that my iiealih is much improM 
Jay the sea; not that 1 drank it, or b.ilhed in it, ai t' 
pioo people do : no ! I only walked by it, and looked upon ' 
it. The climate i* remarkably mild, even iit October and 
JJovember: no snuw has been Been to lie there for these 
thirty years past; the myrtles grow in the ground a^jainst 
the houses, and Guernsey lilies bloom in every window; 
the town, clean and vrell built, surrounded by it's old 
«tone walls, with ibeir towersand gateways, standi at the 
point of a peninaula, and op*cis full souih to an arm of 
the sea, which, having formed two heautiful bays on each 
hand of it, sirelclies away in direct view llll it joins the 
British Channel ; it is «ltJrted on cither side wilh gently 
rising grounds, cl«llied wkh thick wood and directly cross 
it's mouth rise tiis high Isnda of the Isle of Wight, at a 
distance, buV distill sily seen. In the bosom of the Woods 
(concealed from profane eyes), lie Lidllhe rnini of Net- 
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tley Abbey ; there may be richer anJ greater bnuseiDrrt- I 
ligion, but the abbot is cinlent with his situation. 6m 
there, at the top or that hanging meadow, ander the shade 
x)i thoae old trees, that bend into a half circle about it, h« 
is walking slowly [good man !), and bidding bis beada for 
the BOoU of his benefaclors, interred in that vetierable pile 
that lies beneath bim. Iteyond it (the meadow still de- 
sceuding) nods a thicket of oakf, that mask the building, 
and have escluded a view too garish and luxuriant (ot a 
holy eye: only on either hand ihey leave au opeuing to 
the blue glittering sea. Did you Dot observe how, as Ihit 
white sail shot by and was lost, he turned and crossed 
himself, to drive the tempter from him, that had thrown 
that distractioD iu hia way > I should tell you. that tJie 
ferryman who ruwed me, a lusty young Tellow, told me 
that he would not for all ibe world pa^is [a. night at the 
Abbey {there were such things seen near it), though there 
was n power of money hid lEiere. From thence I went to 
Salisbury. Willon, and StoJichenge : but of these things 1 
lay DO more, they will be published at the university prcfs. 

P. S. — I must not close my letter without giving you 
one principal event of my liisiury ; which wan, that in 
the course of my lale tour 1 set out one morning before five 
o'clock, the moon shining through a dark and misty au- 
tumnal air, and got to the scacoast lime enough to be at 
the sun's levee. I saw the clouds and dark vapours open 
gradually te right and left, rolling over one another in 
great smoky wreathes, and the tide (as it flowed gently 
in upon the sands) llrst whitening, then slightly tinged 
with gold and blue} and all at once a little line of insuf- 
ferable brightness, that (before I can write the^ five words) 
was grown to half an orb, and now lo a whole one, too 
glori«U5 to be distinctly seen. Ii iit very odd it makes no 
figure on paper j yet 1 shall remember it as long as the sua, 
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n oratleastaslongas lendurc. I ivonJcr whether any body 

W ever saw it before f I liatdly believe it. -J^DI 

LADY M. VV. MONTAGUE TO THE C0U1!^^| 

TESS OF . "^^1 

Vienaa, Sept. 1*,0. S. 

THOUGH I have so lately trsubled you, my dear 
lister, with a long letter, yet I wWl keep my promise, in 
ipving yoi: an account of my first going to court. In order 
to that ceremony, I wsn squeezed up in a gown, and 
adorned with a gorget, and tbe other implements thereunto 
belonging, a dress very inconvenient, but which certainly 
shons the neck and shape to great advantage. I cannot 
forbear giving you some description of the fashions here, 
which are more monsirous and contrary to common sense 
and reason, than it is possible for you to imagine. They 
build certain fabrics of gauze on their heads, about a yard 
[ high, consisting of three or four stories, fortified with num- 
berless yards of heavy riband. The foundation of thift struc- 
ture is H thing they call a ^ur/^, which is exactly of the same 
Ehape and kind, but about four times as big as those rolls 
our prudent milkmaids make tise of to fix their pails upon. 
This machine they cover with their own hair, which they 
tnix with a great deal of false, it being a particular beauly 
to have their heads too large to go into a moderate tub. 
Their hair is prodigiously powdered to conceal the mix- 
ture, and set out with three or four rows of bodkins (won- 
derfully large, that stick out two or three inches from their 
.hair) made of diamonds, pearls, red, green, and yellow 
stones, that it certainly requires as much art and experience 
to carry the load upright, as to dance upon May day with 
the garland. Their whalebone petticoats outdo ours by 
S 



several yards' circuDirtrfnce, and corer some acres sf 
ground. You may easily suppose how this extraoi^kia^ 
dress m:U otTand improves ihe natural ugliness, wilh which 
God Almighty lias been pleasu-d to endow ihcm, gcnenllj 
speaking. Even the lively eiii|>res.s herself is obliged to 
comply, in some degree, with these absurd fashions, which 
tikey uouJd not quit for all the world. I had a priTateatt- 
dience (according to ceremony) of half an hour, and ihen 
all the other ladies were permitted lo come and Biaketbcir 
court. I was perfectly charmed with the empress; I can- 
not, howeTer, tell yoa, that her features are regular : hei 
eyes are not large, but have a lively look, full of sweet- 
ness ; her complexion the finest I ever saw ; her nose and 
forehead well made, but hev mouth has ten thousand 
charms, ihat touch the soul. When she smiles, itiswilh 
a beauty and sweetness, tliat forces adoration. She has a 
\3st quantity of fine fair hair ; but then her person ! — one 
must speak of it poetically, tn do it rigid justice; all thai 
tile poets have said of the mien of Juno, the airof Veniu, 
come not op to the truth. The Graces move with her; tht 
famous statue of Medicis was not formed with more deli- 
cate proportions: nothing can be added lo the beauty oT 
her neck and hands. Till I saw them, 1 did not believe i 
there were any in nature su perfect, and 1 was almost sonj 
that my rank here did not permit me lo kiss them ; bol 
they are kissed sotTicienlly, fur every body that waits oi 
ber.piiys that homage at their entrance, nnd when l!w] 
take leave. When ilie UJius were come, Rhe sat dowolo 
quinze. I could not play at a gnnie I had never ner 
before, and she ordered me a seat at her right haod, anil 
had the gooilness tn talk lo me very much, with th&t gran 
80 natural ui her. 1 expected every morrient when ibi 
men were to come in to pay their court ; but this drawing- 
room is very dilFerent from that of England ; no mao en- 
ters it but the gTa,i\i-mas\»;i,vi\vii«iroe8iii to advertiieibc 
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empress of the approach of the emperor. His imperial ma* 
jesty did me the honour of speaking to me in a very 
obliging manner, but he never speaks to any of the other 
ladies^ and the whole passes with a gravity and air of cere* 
mony, that lias something very formal in it. The empress 
Amelia, dowager of the late emperor Joseph, came this 
evening to wait on the reigning empress, followed by the 
two archduchesses her daughters, who are very agreeable 
young princesses. Their imperial majesties rose, and went 
to meet her at the door of the room, after which she was 
seated in an armed chair next the empress, and in the 
same manner at supper, and there the men had the per- 
mission of paying their court. The archduchesses sat on 
chairs with backs without arms. The table was entlrelv 
served, and all the dishes set on by the empress's maids 
of honour, which are twelve young ladies of the first 
quality. They have no salary but their chamber at 
court, where they live in a sort of confinement, not being 
§u(Fered to go to the assemblies or public places in town, 
except in compliment to the wedding of a sister maid, 
whom the empress always presents with her picture set in 
diamonds. The three first of them are called ladies of the 
key, and wear gold keys by their sides ; but what I find 
most pleasant is the custom, which obliges them as long as 
they live, after they have left the empress's service, to 
make her some present every year on the day of her feast. 
Her majesty is served by no married woman but the 
grande maitresse, who is generally a widow of the first 
quality, always very old, and is, at the same time, groom 
of the stole and mother of the maids. The dressers are not 
at all in the figure they pretend to in England, being 
looked upon no otherwise than as downright chamber- 
maids. I had an audience next day of the empress mo- 
ther, a princess of great virtue and goodness, but who 
piques heriseif too much on a violent devotion. She U ^^x* 

S2 • 
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petaally performing extraordinary acts of penance, wiihoat 
having ever clone any thing to deserve them. She has tbe 
same number of maids of honour, whom she suffers to go in 
colours; but she herself never quits her mourning; and 
sure nothing can be more dismal than the mourning here, 
even for a brother. There is not the least bit of linen to 
be seen ; all black crape instead of it. The neck, eait, 
and side of the face, are covered with a plaited pieceoftbe 
same stuff, and the face, that peeps out in the midst of it, 
looks as if it were pilloried. The widows wear^ over and 
above, a crape forehead cloth, and in this solemn weed go 
to all the public places of diversion without scruple. The 
next day I was to wait on the empress Amelia, who is now 
at her palace of retirement, half a mile from tbe town. I 
had there the pleasure of seeing a diversion wholly new to 
nie, but which is the common amusement of this court 
The empress herself was seated on a little throne at the 
end of the fine alley in her garden, and on each side of her 
were ranged two parties of her ladies of quality, headed by 
two young archduchesses, all dressed in their hair, full of 
jewels, wi'h fine, light guns in their hands, and at proper 
dittances were placed three oval pictures, which weretbi 
marks to be shot at. The first was that of Cupid, fillings 
bumper of Burgundy, and the motto, '• 'Tis easy to be va* 
liant here/' The second a Fortune, holding a garland ia 
her hand, the motto, " For her whom Fortune favours." 
The third was a sword, with a laurel wreath en the pointi 
the motto, ** Here is no shame to tbe vanquished.'' Near 
the empress was a gilded trophy, wreathed with flowers, 
and made of little crooks, on which were hung rich Turk- 
ish handkerchiefs, tippets, ribbons, laces, &c., for the small 
prizes. The empress gave the first with her own haod, 
which was a fine ruby ring set round with diamonds in a 
gold snuif box. There was for tbe second a little Cupidiet 
with brUWauU*, ^.tv^, >o^^^^«.•^ ^^'wfc* '^^\.5iC fine chuiafor 
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the tea table^ enchased in gold, japan trunks, fans, an4 
many gallantries of the same nature. All the men of (juai» 
lity at Vienna were spectators ; but the ladies only had 
permission to shoot, and the archduchess Amelia carried oil 
the first prize. I was very well pleased with having seen 
this entertainment, and do not know but it might make af 
good a figure as the prize shooting in the ^neid, if I could 
write as well as Virgil. This is the favourite pleasure of 
the emperor, aud there is rarely a week without some feast 
of this kind, which makes the young ladies skilful enough 
to defend a fort. They laughed very much to see me 
afraid to handle a gun. My dear sister, you will easily 
pardon an abrupt conclusion. I believe by this time you 
are ready to think I shall never conclude at all.. 



LADY M. W. MONTAGUE TO THE LADY R~. 

Vienna, Sept. 20, 1716, O. S. 
1 AM extremely rejoiced, but not at all surprised, 
at the long, delightful letter you have had the goodness to 
send me. I know that you can think of an absent friend 
even in the midst of a court, and you love to oblige, where 
you can have no view of a return, and I expect from you, 
that you should love me and think of me, when you do not 
see me. I have compassion for the mortifications, that you 
tell me befal our little, old friend, and pity her much 
more, since I know, that they are only owing to the barbs^- 
rous customs of our country. Upon my word, if she were 
here, she would have no other fault but that of bein^ 
something too young for Ihc fashion, and she has nothing 
to do but to transplant herself hither about seven yean 
hence, to be again a young and blooming beauty. I can at* 
Bure yoQ, that wrinkleif or a small stoop in the shoulders^ 
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nay, even gray hairs, are no otijecllon to the making new 
corl(|uest9. I kaow you caiiniit easily fi^re lo yourielf a 
youii); fellow of five anil twenty ogling my lady S — tt— k 

wiih passion, oi pressing to haJid ilie Countess of O d 

from an opera. But such are the sights I see every day, 
and 1 do not perceive any body surprised at ihetn but my- 
self. A woman, till five and thirty, is only looked upon ss 
a raw girl, and can possibly make no nuise in the norlJ 
till about forty. I do not know what your ladysfiip may 
Ihink of thii maUer, but it is a considerable comfort to 
me to know there is upon Earth such a paradise for old 
women i and 1 am content lo be insignificant at pre- 
sent, in the design of returning when I am fit to appear 
nowhere else. I cannot help lamenting, on this occa- 
sion, (he pilifui case of loo many English ladies, long 
Mnce retired to prudery and ratifia, who, if their siari 
had luckily conducted them hither, would still shine in the 
first rank of beauties. 



LADY M. W. MONTAGUE TO THE LADY R- 

Harovar, Ocl. 1, 1716, O. SI 

I AM very glad, my dear lady li , ihat yon 

have been so well pleased, as you lell me, at the report of 
my returning to England, though, like other pleasures, I 
can assure you it has no real foundation. I hope yon 
know me enough to take my word against any report con- 
cerning me. It is true, as to distance of place, I am much 
nearer to London than I was some weeks ago ; but as lo the 
thoughts of a return, I never was farther oET in my life. I 
«wn I could with great joy indulge the pleasing hopes of 
seeing you and ihe very few others, that ahare my esteem; 
but while Mr. W - -— is determined to proceed in hie de- 
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sign, I am determine<l lo follow him. I am rur 
upon my own afTairs, that is to say, I am going to write 
very dully, aa most people do, when ihey write of ihem- 
Klves. I will make havte to change the disagreeable sub* 
ject by telling you, that I am now got into the region 
of beauty. All the women have, lilerally, rosy cheeks, 
iTiowy foreheads and bosotns, jet eyebrows, and scarlet 
lips, to which they generally add coal-black hair. These 
perfections never leave them till the hour of their deaths, 
and have a very fine effect by candleligiit ; but I could 
wi^h they were handsome with a little more variety. They 
resemble one another as much as Mr». Salmon's court of 
Grttt Britain, and are in a^ much danger of melting away, 
by too near approaching ihe fire, which they, for that rea- 
son, carefully avoid, though it is no.v such excessive cold 
weather, that I believe they suffer extremely by that piece 
of self-denial. The snow is already very deep, and the 
people begin to slide about in their iruincaus, This is a 
favourite diversion all over Germany. They are little 
machines fixed upon a. pledge, that hold a lady and a 
gentleman, and are drawn by one horse. The genileman 
has the honour of driving, and they move with a prodigious 
swiftness. The lady, the horse, and the rrainenu, are all 
as fine as they can be made, and when there are many of 
them together, it la a very agreeable show. At Vienna, 
where all pieces of magnificence are carried to excess, 
there are sometimes machines of this kind, that cost five or 
six hundred pounds English. The duke of Wolfenbuttle 
is now at this court ; you know he is nearly related to our 
king, and uncle to the rem:iining empress, who is, I be- 
lieve, the mo:<t beautiful princess upon Earth. She Is now 
with child, which h alt the consolation of the imperial 
court for the loss of the archduke, 1 took my leave of her 
the day before I left Vienna, and she began to speak to me 
with so much grief and tea<Ieruesg of \\ie. ixX^ ^ -is^^ 
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young prince, I had much ado to withhold my tears. You 
know that I am not at all partial to people for their titles; 
but I own that I love that charming princess (ifl may ose 
so familiar an expression), and if I bad not» I should have 
been very much moved at the tragical end of an only son, 
born after being so long desired, and at length killed by 
want of good management, weaning him. in the begioDing 

of the winter. Adieu, dear lady R , continue to write 

to me, and believe none of your goodness is lost opoa 
yours, &c. 



\ 



I 



THE END. 
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